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My Lord Dux R, 


EITHER your Grace's Birth nor For- 
tune, tho the one is moſt illuſtrious, and tbe 
other ample, were the motives that induced me 
to beg the honour of your countenance to the fol | 
lowing TREATISE, my point in view being, I 
conceive, of a higher nature than can be deriv- 
ed from” any external advantages. What I 
have here written, is the effect of much experi- 
ence, and long obſervation, and I am made.to 
believe, it will contribute to the general improve- 


ment of our plantations, and conſequently to the 
public benefit, This being the principal object 


of the Work, to whom can I inſcribe it with ſo 


great propriety, as to your GRACE, who, from 
— N dawn of manhood, has invariably and 


A2 induſiriouſly 


DEDICATION. 
induſtriouſſy purſued every meaſure tending to 
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pport the decaying honour, and promote the 
real intereſt of 200 country: 4 
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Accept then, my Lord theſe humble efſays, 
as the only means in r moſt expreſſive of 
that true efteem which I ſenfibly feel, and which 

bone e-Scotchman muſt, for ſo 
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AFTER the great number of books that 

| have been publiſhed on Gardening in ge- 
neral, ſome of them by men of learning and ob- 
ſervation, it may to many appear unneceffary, 
and even preſumptuous, to offer any thing new 
to the Public on that ſubje& : But the Author of 
the following ſheets flatters himſelf, that, on an 
attentive peruſal of them, theſe impreſſions will 
be removed; that the ſyſtem'is far from being 
exhauſted ;- that the beſt rules hitherto directed 

are here extended and improved; and that ſo 
many new obſervations are made, as to render a 


very conſiderable part of the work an original 
performance. l O48 e 8% O79 


To relate the many pleaſures and advantages 
that attend the ſkilful practice of Gardening in 
all its various branches, but particularly in that 
of noble and extended plantations, would ill be- 
come my humble talents, after the higli encomi- 
ums beſtowed on it by the greateſt ancient and 
modern authors. It is enough for me to ſay, it 
has been the favourite ſtudy and amuſement of 
the greateſt and wiſeſt Princes, Philoſophers, Law- 
givers, and Conquerors, many of whom have 
gladly retired from the ambitious purfuits of life, 
and enjoyed more ſolid and rational pleaſures in 
the virtuous innocent employments of 

| an 


. 


and cultivating their gardens and farms, than in 
all the magnificence and luxury of Courts. 


Ix the books hitherto publiſhed on the cultiva- 
tion of Foreſt Trees, the rules have been very 
ſhort and confined: Their authors ſeem general- 
ly to have adopted the opinion, which yet unhap- 
pily prevails amongſt the greateſt number of un- 
experienced planters, that when they have put a 
young tree in the ground, they have done their 
duty, and that their labours are at an end: But 
ſuch are ſomewhat like unnatural parents, who 
neglect to tend and foſter their infant offspring, 
ſince trees, as well as animals, muſt have food 
and diſcipline, to rear them to ſtrength, maturity, 
and good order. Theſe books comprebend no 
more than ſowing the ſceds, planting the cuttings, 
or laying down their branches f in their proper ſea- 
ſon, there to abide a certain time, and from 
thence to be tranſplanted to the nurſery, where 
they are to continue two, three, or foùr years; 
from the nurſery, to be removed to the places 
where they are meant to remain for good; and 


thus the buſineſs is at an end. But this Treatiſe 


is much more comprehenſive: It contains not 
only the beſt methods of propagating plants in 

all their various ways, and of their culture to 
the common ages and ſiges of tranſplanting pre- 
ſently practiſed in Great-Britain, but will alſo in- 
ſtruct the gardener, by plain, eaſy, and certain 
methods, to remove moſt of the valuable deci- 
duous Foreſt Trees, to the height of thirty feet 
or upwards, with the ſame ſafety as the ſmalleſt 
plant; and that ſuch will not only be as handſome 
trees, but will ever after advance as much in 
growth, as thoſe ſtanding in the ſame kind of ſoil 
. Ainaed⸗ from having been planted young; 


and 
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and-that they vill without the expence of ſtak- 
molt, 


ing, reſiſt the moſt impetuous winds, the greateſt 
enemy of new-planted trees raiſed and managed 
in the common Way» oo 
Fan this culture of the trees too they may 
be planted with the moſt certain ſucceſs, and 
without any ſenſible check to their growth, dur - 

ing all the ſummer months, without any additi- 
onal expence, further than two or three extraor- 
dinary waterings. This circumſtance alone ought 
ſurely to be of much conſideration in this cli- 
mate, as our grounds in winter are uſually ſo much 
locked up with froſt, flooded with rains, or the 
weather otherwiſe ſo intemperate, that our com- 
mon planting ſeaſon is confined to a ſmall part of 
ſpring and autumn. I ſhould likewiſe imagine, 
that men of fortune, who, ſpend the winters in 
town, could hardly be more agreeably entertain- 
ed in the country, during the milder ſeaſon, than 
in, as it were, creating (if I may be allowed the 
phraſe) verdant groves, thickets, avenues, Oc. 


Non is this plan confined to deciduous trees 
only; it extends to many of the. beſt kinds of 
Evergreens, the greateſt; part of which are now 
generally thought untit for planting, after four, 
five, or ſix years old: But here certain rules are 
given for removing them with the ſame ſafety as 
the other kinds, to the height of eight, ten, and 
twelve feet, according to their different ſpecies. 


On the ſame principles likewiſe, and with the 
ſame advantages, hedges. of Thorns, and many 
other. plants, may be removed, that will imme- 
diately reſiſt cattle, ſnelter the ground, and wy 
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To which 1 is added, Obſervations on the bef#'m 1 ; 
thod of planting Hedges, adapted to various ſoils 
and fittations. Any improvement made on this 

— iveettainly of great and univerſal concern 
is Kingdom. By this'not'baving been pro 
perly advertec do, but leſt to the direction of 3 . 
norant 2 or common labourers, much 
diſcouragement has been given to ineloſing with 
e e and man y perſons of fortune have, with - 
ſe few years, —— e N in- =_ | 
2 to very! Mae purpoſe, 
me 300 fa 0365" id 
a Sera vſeful * allo io ſobjoined, 
on the improvements that may be made by Graft- 
ing and Icculation, on ſtocks that will inlarge 
the ſmaller kinds an rt. and render 0 1 
wr ware hardy. | EIS | 
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Mor 26 the waldica 4 Archer on Gardening 
have bolfly included all its various parts: This, 
Lam afraid, is arrogating to themſelves a reach 
of fancy and genius, that few, if any, have yet 
diſcovered a juſt title to. Had they confined 
their writings" to fewer branches, they would 
have acquired more reputation,” and deen more 
uſeful to their” country; And here, 1'bumbly 
think, Mr. Porr's caution to thoſe indiſcreet men 
who launch — 2 their * may with pro- * 
| pricey? be : 
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I wave therefore in that reſpect endeavoured 
to avail myſelf, from the unſucceſsful preſumpti- 
on of others: Confcious as I am of my contracted 
abilities, and being doubtful” of gratifying the 
Public on the topics here preſented, I have con- 
fined them to a few, and thoſe only that have in a 
particular manner engaged my attention, and of 
which I have had much experience. 3 


Io have the various productions of Gardening 
in any degree of perfection, I doubt we muſt en- 
large our preſent plan, of keeping one gardener 
only where much is to be done. I have for a 
ſucceſſion of years, and at different ſeaſons, viſit- 
ed with attention many of the moſt elegant and 
magnificent ſeats in Great - Britain, but never once 
in my life have ſeen all the different branches of 
the buſineſs properly executed, and the crops 
ſeaſonably and uniformly flouriſhing, in regular 

progreſſion and beauty, under the management 
of one man. And how indeed is it poſſible it 
ſhould be? Every gardener has his favourite 

points, which will be firſt and beſt done, and eve- 
ry ſpecies of gardening muſt be attended to at ſe- 
veral periods of the year; but, in the ſpring, 
much the greateſt part of all muſt be executed in 
a few weeks. The kitchen- garden muſt be crop- 
ped with its various ſeeds and plants; hot-beds 
muſt be made, and conſtantly attended to; the 
green-houſe, hot-houſe, and flower-garden, will 
. employ much of the principal gardener's time 
and perſonal labour, —as wil alſo the fruit-gar- 
den, in pruning the eſpalier, wall, and ſtandard 
trees. ele dtkerent parts have indeed a nearer 
connection than the others, and may with propri- 


ety come under the direction of one man, which, 


if he executes. well, by providing a large family, 
11221 | DE 6. and 
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he will find no idle time to ſpare, though a perſon 
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and elegant table, in the great variety of whole- 


ſome luxury theſe gardens ſhould abound with, 


of knowledge in his profeſſion, and o 


his the great- 
eſt ſobriety and induſtry. | | 


Tax other principal part, formerly called the 
Pleaſure-garden, in all the ſtately late deſigns, 
conliſts chiefly in extenſive lawns, and fields of 


_ graſs, interſperſed with large plantations of Fo- 


reſt Trees and Flowering Shrubs, planted in the 


| wilderneſs way. To execute, and (from bad ſea- 
ſons, with other accidents) even to ſupply the de- 


fects of theſe works, as well as to keep up a pro- 
viſion for incloſing and planting the other parts 
of the eſtate, a nurſery ought always to be ſup- 
ported. The planting, annual pruning, and cul- 
ture of the ſoil in large wilderneſs deſigns, ſo as 
both to promote the growth, and reduce the trees 


to aà beautiful form, requires {kill and labour. 


To ſow the ſeeds of Flowering Shrubs, Fruit and 
Foreſt Trees, —to increaſe them by layers, cut- 
tings, G. to improve many kinds by grafting 


and inoculation, —and to remove them at proper 


periods, giving them all other neceſſary culture, 
—is as much as any one man can ſee executed 
with judgment; and whatever gardener holds 
theſe performances in ſo cheap a light as to allow 
their being conducted by his common work- 


men, that moment he forfeits his pretenſions to 
ſenſe and ability in his buſineſs, if not to ho- 
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Jo men of plentiful fortunes then, who would 


j promote all the various branches of Gardening, 


and enjoy them with refinement, I think two 
gardeners, for the different purpoſes named, 
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ſeem indiſpenſibly neceſſary : And I cannot help 
here proceeding a little farther, humbly to repre- 
ſent, that the moſt effectual method of promoting 
the more univerſal knowledge of the art in this 
part of the kingdom, would be to give the gar- 
dener double the encouragement we uſually do, 
as the preſent (I mean in general) is extremely 
diſproportioned to the importance of his office. 


I Mus lay it down as a principle, that ſome 
ſmall degree of learning at leaſt is neceſſary to 
make a good gardener; and what ſenſible man 
will beſtow that on his ſon, to qualify him for an 
employment, that, to all appearance, and with- 
out ſome uncommonly favourable circumſtance, 
will neyer gain him more than fifteen or twenty 
pounds a year? or what boy of ſpirit and genius 
_ will ſtudy a profeſſion, from which he can only 
receive ſo poor a return? It therefore appears to 
me very certain, that an increaſe of wages to 
theſe uſeful men, would, in a ſhort time, have 
molt deſirable effects, and that we ſhould then 
have at command twenty intelligent gardeners, 
where we now perhaps are at a loſs to find one; 
nor is it to be doubted the maſter would gain in 
greater proportion than the ſervant. 


A 6REaT man beſtows from fifty to a hundred 
pounds a year on a French cook; for à Britiſh 
gardener, ſeldom more than from twenty to for- 
ty. I deſpiſe all national reflections, and eſteem 
an honeſt Frenchman of any profeſſion, but in a 

particular manner a French cook; yet I can by 
no means think him intitled to ſo great an advan- 
tage above the other. Every body knows the 
beſt cook cannot furniſh out a handſome table 
without the aſſiſtance of a good gardener; and per- 


haps 
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haps there is as much judgment required in raiſ- | 
ing materials of the beſt quality, as in dreſſing 


Howavzx, from what I have here ſaid, en- 
deavouring to put the gardener on the footing I 
think a good one deſerves, I am, as has been 


— 


hinted, far from meaning to depreciate àa good 


French cook; nor am I either clowniſh or mo- 
roſe enough, to ſurmiſe, that a man of birth and 
opulence ſhould deny himſelf the elegance that 


attends the labours of theſe induſtrious men: On 


the contrary, as the nature of my profeſſion, in 
planning 8 ground works, has often 
procured me the honour of ſitting at the beſt ta- 
bles, where I have often eat of diſhes dreſt in 
the French manner, I muit acknowledge I ever 
thought them both as pleaſant and healthful as 
the beſt Britiſh I had ever taſted. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, I eſteem: the various labours of an 
able gardener, to be of a nobler nature, and of 

more ſolid importance to every perſon, from a 
Prince to a private man, than all the diſhes in- 
vented from the birth of Cleopatra to the preſent 

date. ee obs h 200, 77 04 2064 


As incloſing ground with hedges, and making 
plantations of Foreſt trees, are the firſt princi- 
ples, and moſt ſolid foundation for promoting all 
the different branches of huſbandry and garden- 
ing, our northern-climate being highly improv- 
ed by theſe means, the greateſt encouragement 
is ſurely due from all lovers of their country, to 
whoever ſhall contribute to the executing theſe 
important points, in a handſomer, more ſucceſs- 
ful, and more expeditious manner than is gene- 
rally practiſed, though I am ſorry to ſay, we 
9 | are 


are leſs attentive to, and farther behind in know- 
ledge of the beſt method for effecting this, than 
in moſt other improvements. We plainly ſee, 
that, to procure the quick growth and comely 
figure of our own hardy native plants, we muſt 
give them the mutual aſſiſtance of one another; 
and how much more neceſſary ſhelter is in rear- 
ing tender foreign trees and vegetables with any 
exuberance of growth, is too plain to inſiſt on. 
To that alone, then, we owe all the choiceſt de- 
licacies of the table, and the more refined plea- 
ſure of viewing a vaſt variety of the moſt beau- 
tiful plants in nature, the original production of 
more temperate climates,” flouriſhing in our open 


As a good nurſeryman.' can: ſooneſt and moſt 
effectually ! procure” us ſuch eſſential advantages 
and pleaſures, I cannot help thinking him, for 
| theſe and many other reaſons; juſtly intitled to 
be ranked in the higheſt claſs of gardeners” but 
I am: afraid this is only the caſe with the few of 
ſound judgment, and extended genius, and that 
with the general, the unthinking, and contraQ- 
ed part, àa man who can raiſe an early cucumber; 
or melon, is in much higher eſtimation, tho', in all 
the various parts of the profeſſion, nothing is 
more plain and fimple, than theſe operations with 
the aſſiſtance they have of glaſſes and dung: To 
which may be added, that the ſubject of kitchen - 
gardening is much more exhauſted than the cul⸗- 
ture of trees, from being more generally prac- 
tiſed, as more caſily undertaken. The returns 
of profit from nurſery are tedious, and to pro- 
ceed in it to any conſiderable degree, a man muſt 
be wealthy; as he muſt long be out of his mo- 
ney; but the returns from the other being annual, 
987 65 353 the 
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the ſtock required for it ſmall in compariſon, and 


the luxury of the preſent times having raiſcd the 


priee both of early and late vegetables very high, 
it becomes a more tempting bait for the bulk of 
mankind; whence 2 nurſerymen, or good 


nurſeries, are not ſo enn to Weed as - 
could be ens 275 


" Niiathitramanis ANDING ahed importance: * a 3 
nurſery- gardener to his country, and the general 
eſteem in which ſuch have formeriy — held, 


that proſeſſion bas lately fallen into much con- 


rempt, and, in ſome reſpects, for juſt cauſes. 
From the ſucceſs of a few ſenſible judicious men 
in it, various impoſtors have ſtarted up, who, by 
the ſtrength of a little money, and a great deal 
of aſſurance, now aſſume that character, tho? un- 
bred to, or unknowing in the meaneſt branch of 
gardening, but followers of the groſſeſt and moſt 
unthinking employments, in direct oppoſition to 


the cool obſervation and deliberate ſtudy of Na- 


ture in her admirable productions. Some of 
theſe gentlemen have ſet out, by amuſing man- 
kind; under no meaner pretence than ſerving 
their country, by reducing the price of trees: 
But they are not conſiderate enough themſelves 
to reflect, that an intelligent gardener will readily: 
diſcover-their practice as ſubverſive of every im - 
provement he can poſhbly bope ſoon to make 


fromthe; purchaſe of their plants, which are 


crowded together with many times the number 
that ought to be in the ſame quantity of ground; 
from hence they can well afford to fell their 
{tunred, ſmotheted ſtuff, at a lower price than an 
boneit knowing gardener can raiſe good plants 
tor. To appear mort formidable too in this 


| ae, they . publiſhed * cata- 


logues 
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logues of they know not what, collected I know 
not where, and ſtrangely jumbled together no bo- 
dy knows how, of half the plants in the creation, 
and ſome that I believe never were in it; but 
they have forgot to provide even ſpecimens of 
many of theſe wonderful productions, and when 
you go to purchaſe them, you have the mortifica- 
tion to find they were fold the preceding week or 
day. To theſe catalogues they have like wiſe af- 
fixed prices, in imitation of ſome petty nurſery- 
men in the North of England, who, not having 
abilities in their profeſſion to puſn their way by 
_ the fale of good plants to ſkilful men, have had 
recourſe to this practice, by ſelling bad ones at 
the expence of the ignorant and unwary. T have 
been well acquainted with the practice of the moſt. 
eminent nurſerymen in the South of England near 
thirty years; during which period, there is not 
any material difference in the priees of the moſt 
uſeful capital plants. They ate generally an ho- 
neſt, ſenſible, induſtrious ſet of men, and their 
emulation is of a virtuous kind, tending to 
Bc utility, as it confiſts in who ſhall raiſe the beſt, 
not the cheapeſt trees; —ſenſible that theſe impro- 
perly cultivated. are dear of any price; and that the 
greateſt difference of prices is an inconſiderable 
circumſtance, even to a poor man, compared to 
the conſequences that muſt enſue wy their hav- 
ing been of a ene il quality,” ig 985 qo? ann 

| * 43117 
Tr gives me the moſt ſenſible phe & te be nee 
the neceſlity of ſaying any thing that has the ap- 
pearance of ſeverity or ill nature, as 1 hold in the 
greateſt abhorrence and deteſtation, every princi- | 
ple tending to traduce an honeſt ' well-meaning 
man. I have the comfort however to think, that 
none ſuch will be offended with what 1 have ſaid 
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in the ee but be that as it may, I am 
gratitude £9; my country, to detect whatever er - 
rors I diſcover on a ſubject that is the baſis of 
its greateſt improvements, and which not at- 
tended to, but the preſent defects in the culture 
of trees and hedge : plants allowed to proceed, 
muſt terminate in at leaſt greatly retarding that 
cultivation our farms and gardens would otherwiſe 
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1 88TEEM, every honeſt judicious nurſeryman 
in the kingdom, and moſt heartily wiſh their 
number increaſed. To many of them I have re- 
preſented the ill conſequences that muſt naturally 
ariſe, from not beſtowing proper culture on their 
- plants; The common return is, that others ſel» 
ling their crowded, half. ſuffocated ones, at a price 
below what they can afford to raiſe them for at 
proper diſtances, and to give them proper remo- 
vals, they are conſtrained to go with the current, 
many purchaſers not being (kilful enough to eſti- 
mate the value of à tree by any other ſtandard 
than its height, without attending tothe far more 
eſſential cireumſtances of its roots, thickneſs, and 
proportion. To theſe defences L hat ever ob- 
ſerved, what I am certain would have been the 
* caſe; that a perſeverance in the beſt practice would 
ſoon ſtop the progreſs of theſe invagers; and make 
them ſenſible of their inability to overcome the 
honeſty and induſtry of good gardeners, and that 
as they had ſtarted up like maſbrooins; they would 
vaniſh like fmoak ; but if thoſe who ought 19 
know better will adopt their pernicious princi- 
| ry is hard to ſay how or when they may 
op, if vigorous meaſures are nat uſed to oppoſe 
nr enn on 


IN 
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0 caſe, if ſclf-intereſt is juſtly conſidered, | 
independent of other more ſacred conſiderations, . 
the Scots nurſerymen and ſeeds-men have the 
moſt flattering example before their eyes, to ani- 
mate them in the purſuit of ſuch a practice as 1 
have here endeayoured to recommend; and that 
is, in two perſons, a father and ſon, of their pro- 
feſſion, who, having made it an invariable rule 
in buſineſs, notwithſtanding whatever preſent loſs 
they might ſuſtain, to ſell no articles but the moſt 
excellent of their kinds, ſoon were juſtly eſta- 
bliſhed in ſo extenſive a reputation and trade, as 
has acquired them large fortunes, with unble- 
miſhed characters, and that too perhaps with 
reater eaſe, than many others have procured a 
can ty ſubſiſtence, whoſe: principles were not 
eſtabliſhed on ſo rational and ſolid a foundation. 
I haye no intention to flatter by this remark, I 
never had any obligations to, or connections wirn 
the parties I mean, nor have any further know- 
ledge of them than their characters and faces; 
but, on the preſent ſubject, I will neither ap- 


plwaud a friend, nor detract from an enemy, with - 


out juſt grounds, but tell my undiſguiſed ſenti- 
ments upon it to the beſt of my knowledgr — 
and ſhall venture to predict, that whoever: © 
dily adheres to the practice of thoſe who have 
been mentioned as examples, will, in bene de. 
| gree, a” 1 ou goes une. | 


Tus abe 3 hede: adviſed i is * ads 
eaſily executed, nor can I believe any man of 
reflection will doubt of its ſueceſa: But how un | 
lucky would ſome of our late fanguine under- 
takers be, Who having endeavoured, at conſi- 
derable expence, to merit the favour of the 
* by the reduction of * the preven · 

a tion 
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pation of all gardenets who oppoſe their 


tion of eee from others, and che 2 1 

6 
ſpirited plans, how lamentable indeed, if, after! 
all theſe worthy attempts, which they have pub- 
lithed in ſo modeſt and affecting à manner, their 
thanklefs: country ſhould neglect beſtowing Ma” 


| tenen ter an incrbaſe of ene or wealth !.- n 
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Toiftop the 3 evil of ee 
(divahol who call: themſelves. ſo) ſelling bad 
plants, to the general diſcouragement of im- 


pravęements, would ſhow: a truly public ſpirit; 


but Ian afraid no private obſervations or com- 


mumicationt, however juſt and well meant, will 


anſwher tho end deſired, particularly from one of 
the profeſſion; and dat, 50 effectuntꝭ the cure, 
(thaw which I: conceive; 2 more eaſy); me 
enn bo the niken. 2109972 1 9760 1 
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Fon v body knows the general and amasiogly 


| gerd eld of the premiums given by che Com- 


\ 


* 


miſſioners and Truſtees for manufactures and 
improvements in Scotland. As one inſtance of 
many; I hall only mention that given to thoſe 

who raiſed the greateſt quantity of the beſt kinds 


ol Pntatoes, which ought to cternize their names. 
At that period, from the exorbitant price of com, 


the poor were in the mmoſt diſtroſs, and that 
root was proportionably highs But no ſooner; 

were the premiums for it publiſhed, than an al- 
nioſt univerſal ſpirit and emulation aroſe among ſt 
tha farmers and kitchen-gardeners,” who” ſhould 
excel, which, joined to an increaſe of know 
ledge in its culture, from extenſivt practice, in 
two or three yrars reduced the former price to 


; leſs thang one 8 . . _ it 751 1 "Ones, 
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per em continues to be, the yon” * of | 
com õn labourers food.” n 


Feb retecwg en the Aer etects of wee 
| premiüms, and the bad ſtate of our nurſeries, I 
cannot help humbly hegging leave to rep 
ts that Honoursbie Be td; That were aw ho- 
Horary reward” (as 1 imagine a pecuniary one 
would be unneceſſary) pablihed at the end of 
four, five, or ſix years, as they may judge moſt 
proper, to the perſon who ſhall raiſe, from the 
Yoon eſt to tlie Hargeſt'p lktftable fizes, the great- 
| Monty f the delt N Fruit and Fo- 
ee 3 ants, and ocher uſeful nur 
Wi artick ie propor . te che ertent of land 
N of a ag for theſe purpoſes, and 4 comriittes 
— candid men ap eb viſit the nüur⸗ 
mburgh; or where" elſr they thall | 
55 1 2 Wörchy of netiee in Scotland, at 
mid ſummer Wen. cloath& Wich their leaves; 
st in actünin Before the planung ſcaſon com. 
wöences e inußecr the varidus methods of kheit 
colture; and general ſlem of management 
ſs He Soft ffs” raiſed; for exa- 
_ mikdiation' of nn Welt is the proper. 
tioh of ge e and te advertife in the 


— fon” matt”: Geferving,—<T" am 

_ firialy%pe e ſhould proceed faſter on the 

_ r63d% the paneraP inifrovethent of our planta- 
— reh all the wiſtinge and examples 

4 Cable men, or ever frouy any other me: 
cthed Rana e devifgd dor the purpoſe- Plus 
Hold be taking a matt of real merit in his pro- 
3 um don pieuous f it would detect igno- 
e and ecpofe the Impoſtures 

5 e Pr trios nuͤrlerymen, Who felt 
- nnd. 50157 24110 242 HDD Y. cheap 
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the caſe, every man of abilities would exert 
them, both as the means of ſupporting his repu- 
tation, and. procuring. his bread we ſhould 
immediately fee a very material difference in the 
_ quality of common ſale plants from their im- 
praved. culture, and the buſimeſs would then 
only be carried on by thoſe who were able to. 
3 it properly, and for the public be- 
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which are many and great, others may be added 1 


kinds agreeable (as he believes) to his .taſte, or, 


baſe the deceit. is, and how ſhocking to the per- 
ſon thus deceived, life being too ſhort often to 


deads with hearty concern on the * 8 
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of Kaner Cafes, and fecond me in the juſtice” of 
this obſervation, and how neceſſary it is to de 
| cautious in the choice of nurſetymen. he n67 ty Fer 955 


A1 dot deen an almoſt univerfally received; opi: 
nion, that trees ought to be raiſed in the rk 
on a poorer ſoil than that to which they are af- 
terwards to be tranſported for good; and it has 
been directed by many, otherwiſe the moſt re- 
ſpectable authors. I mult acknowledge this doc- 
trine has a very ſpecions appearance at firſt view: 
I adhered to it early in life, and it is ſo ſeem- 
ingly conſiſtent with Nature, that I am not ſur-- 
priſed it has been generally adopted by young 
planters; at the ſame time, I cannot account for 
thoſe who have had much practice, and long ex. | 
perience, not expoſing the N of it. LES 


Ix the falling ſheets I —— given dus ex- 
amples, from frequently repeated experiments, 
of the ill effects 1 have felt by] planting young 
and tender ſeedlings in the pooreſt ſoils, and the 

greater ſucceſs attending thoſe that were well⸗ 
grown, on the ſame, or in fimilar ſituations. 
The conſequences of raiſing plants on poor hun- 
gry land, are no leſs fatal than planting the ſred- 
lings in ſuch, and ſhould as much as poſſible be 
avoided. I bave mentioned, in the culture of 
many trees, the neeeſſity of promoting their vi- 
gorous growth at” firſt, in order to their becom⸗- 
ing ſtately and handſome; nor can this be effect- 
ed by any other means than being early nurſed in 
generous ſoil, for whatever future purpoſes they 
are meant, or to whatever ſituations they are deſ- 
tined; and that if — are but barely ſupported 
from infaney on meagre ground, they will never 
after wards become ong, though removed to 
* that 
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that which is rich and. feeding. The cauſes for 
this, when the ſubjett is ſearc ed 1525 the en 
are demonſtr; plain: Frem Fs ir harſh 
unfriendly food they contract diſeaſes, which, 
not immediately mortal, are certainly wr i 
they neceflarily have bad 72 — are hid 
bound, and air branches weak r 


in ſhort, tho" the . long lavguith 3 in the tate 
of byſhes, they will never arrive to the e 


* what: may properly: be called ets: s 


Bur though 1 have adviſed trets to be — 
on good land, let it be underſtood, I mean that 
only which is naturally ſo, and not what has late. 
ly been forced a pampered with dung, or at 
leaſt before that dung has been eden and 
reduced to the confi tence of earth, ſuch being 
yet more banctul t to trees in ee chan. even 


e ſoils. 


7 AM not ſurpriſed a at t the 79 ANC "I 

made by Gentlemen, on the trees they often have 
from the nurſeries. about Edinburgh. I know 
from ſome quieiers they have too geod cauſe for 
ſuch complaints. I have ſeen confiderable por- 
tions of theſe gardens; eovered five or fix inches 
deep wirh new-made horſe and cow dung, im- 

mediately dug into the ground, and, without the 
intervention of a ſingle week, planted with trees 


and hedge-plants, | I ſhould be ſorry to think 


nor do I ö believe, that many of my readers wil 
require a deſcription of the effects ariſing from 
this ſhameleſs practice; but, to the few yet quite 

uninformed, I ſhall only mention, that from this 
corruption at the root of the plant, after ſtand- 

ing ſome time, it will become bliſtered, which 
bliſters will. cangain! vermin, and theſe vermin, by 


"ft * cating 
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eating the roots, occaſion a feſter, that, ebmmu- 
nicating with the juices in the body, will conta- 
minate it alſo, make it become ſcabbed and hide - 
bound, to à degree no remedy will eure; and 
in this ugly ſtate the tree grows annually weaker, 
till it periſh. This infection, however, dees not 
ſoon diſcover itſelf, as; for ſome years, from the 
abundance though groſſneſs of its food; it will 
make prodigious ſhoots, and, from theſe unna- 
.tural ſhoots, they are boaſted of as fine healthful 
plants, without refleting on the latent poiſon in 


_ their veins. 


: I xnow not if I may be indulged in venturing 
to make fome diſtant compariſon between theſe 
plants (animated as they ſeem at firſt with the 
rank fiery particles of new dung) and 'a man who 
drinks exceſſively of brandy, or other ſpirituous 
liquors : The one exults for a time in immede- 
rate, tho' falſe wit and gaiety; the other ſeem to 
ſſmile in the diſplay of a no leſs extravagant 
growth; but both, in the long run, become dif- 
eaſed, faint, and ec: r right 
in this obſervation, I ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but I certainly believe” I am, in thinking 
a nurſeryman, who is guilty of this fraud; more 
hurtful to the Public, and better intitled to ba- 
niſhment, than ſome poor rogues I have known 
undergo that ſentence: Such characters, how- 
ever, I know; but it is my buſineſs only: to ex- 
poſe bad practices, not bad men. It is theſe, and 
other circumſtances of ill management, that have 
chiefly founded the common report, of trees 
raiſed on good ſoils not afterwards ſucceeding in 
that which is worſe, tho“ there is nothing I can 
with more confidence aſſure my readers of, than 
that I have had very many of the cleareſt de- 
e EE monſtrations 
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monſtrstions to the contrary, een. plant 
2] were cyltrgted with judgment. 
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In ages of this i is w 0 "AA 
— lifertation an che foils moſt: proper to be 
choſen for raiſing nurſery ; but this has generally 
ed to me only an innocent method of ſ 
ing a book, when an author is coſtive in e 
ing other materials. I have deſcribed the foils 
that the different plants treated of moſt affect, 
and the beſt manner of preparing theſe ſoils, at 
the ſame time with the other circumſtances. of 
culture, which I imagine is the ſubſtantial part of 
all that can be faid on the ſubject. With reſpe& 
to the choice of ſoil, people muſt in general put 
up with the beſt they can-get, as he muſt. be ei- 
ther a very cunning, or very lucky gardener, who 
ſhall | diſcover: ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground as is 
commonly required for a nurſery· garden, con- 
ſiſting af as many various qualities as will be 
agrecable to all the plants neceſſary there to be 
raiſed: This mult be the effect of judgment and 
| labour, nor does Nature often admit of our en- 
joying ſuch advantages but by the ſweat: of our 
rn J ſhall therefore only further obſerve, - 
that the moſt deſirable. ſoil for a nurſery, is that 
which is looſe and dry, reduced to the ſmalleſt 
particles by frequent digging and raking, and 
Which, if of a generous nature, does not re- 
quire great depth; but the worſt quality of the 
worſt land, is that -which neareſt approaches to 
heavy moiſt clay, wherein the trees will neither 
root liberally, nor our uſual weather in winter 
and ſpring admit of its being laboured, but at 
particular, and frequently too late periods; | 
| WER. it is ann . ü can be car- 
| COIL E ried 
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ried on to any conſiderable extent, Ar ach ep 
wr ae | 5 
| 11 HAVE fold 10 A on s e in 
the following Treatiſe, of the diſadvantages the 
kingdom ſuſtains from the ignorant or ill-defign- 
ed culture of plants, as probably to be aceuſed 
of repetition. If I ſhould be fo, I ſhall not en- 
deavour to defend myſelf, as in truth I could not 
_ eaſily avoid it; for where the errors are very - 
_ groſs, and their correction of ſo much moment, yy 
2 juſt impreſſions of them cannot be too | 
deeply rooted : In which caſe, I flatter myſelf, a 
fault of this kind may probably paſs as a more 
pardonable ſpecies ot bad writings To ſome 
ee ben | | | | 


Ir may e de objekted by . that 
cranſplanting large trees has often been practiſed 
without ſucceſs. This is a melancholy truth, too 
glaring to be denied; tho? the reaſons for it are 
no leſs obvious, they have proceeded without 
judgment, and their miſcarriages were a natural 
conſequence. But in this Treatiſe the former 
errors are corrected, - and a rational ſyſtem, 


founded on OR, and nene "wy an 
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. raiſed) * e ihe this 
manner, ſo far from ſucceeding worſe than thoſe 
planted young, will, from their much greater 
abundance of roots ſpreading near the farkice, | 

and enjoying all the benefits of the heavenly in- 
fluences, grow much more freely, than ſuch 
whoſe. roots, being deeper, are ae with 
u gsi. een foil. ©) 
| | | Win 
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Wuzw n man has made a plantation of young 
trees, his labours, as has been hinted, are but 
begun; but by following this practice, they are 
ended, as the plants, being above the ſize of re- 
ceiving injury from cattle, and reduced to their 
proper form by different prunings, require little 

or no further atten tile. 


Bux adopting this mode of culture too, a per- 
ſon who will at once raiſe or purchaſe as many of 
the better kinds of young trees as anſwer bis fu- 
ture deſigns, tho' he is twenty years in ęxecuting 
dis plan, may, at the end of that time, have his 
ornamental plantations of equal ſize and beauty. 


Ir has been a great diſcouragement, and is a 
frequent obſervation made by men advanced in 
Feurs, that from the ſmall ſize of trees uſuaàlly 
planted, they cannot hope to fee them in any 

reat degree of beauty or perfection during their 
ves. By following the rules here laid down, 
this diſcouragement will be entirely removed; 
and ſuch as are above the regard of common ex- 
pence, may have a flouriſſing plantation of -well- 
grown trees in one ſeaſon, as the principles on 
' which the whole of the plan proceeds are infal- 
Hbly certain, and ought to be convincing, even 
on peruſal of the work, to every perſon of an 
ordinary capacity, and moderate knowledge of 
—. (ß ee 
lx ſome papers of the Spectator, on the plea- 
ſures of imagination, we have a moſt raviſhing 
deſcription of an Evergreen, or Winter Garden. 
Mr. Addiſon, the author of theſe papers, from 
a cloſe attention to bis immortal writings, was 
not much {killed in the practical parts of Garden- 
. | ing, 


+ but, when Hiſengaged from more intenſe 


ies, it was his favourite amuſement; and as 
the ſlighteſt obſervations of fa great a man are 


infigitely preferable to the moſt. eus preci - 


_ +fign of an inferior genius, of all the later de- 


ſeriptions I have read, or plans ſeen: executed, I 


never was ſo much animated on that ſubject as - 


from the hints he has thrown out, tho? the de- 


ſigns for gardens in his time were of a much 


mere contrated kind than now, and leſs imita- 


tive of the charming negligence of Nature, But 
alter what he has ſaid, for me to inlarge on the 
comfort and pleaſure ſuch a. place, not diſtant 
from the houſe, and well diſpoſed, muſt - afford 
during ſeveral of our winter months, would. be 
the higheſt preſumption and vanity : Therefore I 
mall only obſerve, that I cannot help looking on 

it as a capital defect in our elegant and extended 


eſigns, that no attention is paid to a circum- 
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ü Havana 3 to: W — this 
| Treatiſe to any unneceſſary length, in the cata- 
bare of the plants I have only given the dif- 


ferent ſpecies, their commonly received names in 


Fnygland and Scotland, their botanical characters 
being univerſally known to the Learned, and of 


no * to the young and illiterate gardener, but _ 


in ſome caſes might more probably perplex and 


confuſe him, and, till he is a little advanced in 


the knowledge of Botany, rather expoſe his ig: 


norance, than ROS} his W for gudg- 
went, BEV 2g 


- In. like manner el have odd the ks. 


of many authors, ſome * whom have wrote | 


without 


\ 


PREFACE wi 


* 


r PREFACE 


without experience of what they ; 
and others, either more ignorant or eg 
have given or created different names to the 
ſame plant. This, 1-can honeſtly aſſure my read» 
ers, I have carefully guarded againſt. ' The 
Ties I have mentioned are diſtinct, and 1 u 
recommended none but thoſe that from _ 
ence e wary ofiig:-: 0 £57 


©: hs! common uſes and virtaes 4 the: under | 
of ſuch trees as are not frequently cut down with 
us, 1 have principally taken from Mr. Evelyn, 
as Mr. Miller had done before me; but to theſe 
I have added other well. atteſted ns 

. 07 OD. 122 "= 


i No book on e can now be chaveider 
original, from the many great improvements 
made; but the ſubject will yet admit of very 

many advances towards the more perfect know- 
ledge of it. It is far from my intention to intro. 
duce novel doctrine, or to make innovations on 
the general culture of plants, where I have not 
found it defective. But this I have by no means 
done: I have, as others uſually do in early life, 
taken many hints from different authors, and 
examples from practical Le tried their 
effects, and, where ſucceſ; have followed and 
directed them: : But I have not reſted ſatisfied - 
with what may be called bare ſucceſs; I have en- 
deavoured to improve on the beſt rules I knew, 
to aboliſn ſome others altogether, ſubſtituting 
better in their place, and, for the general ſyſtem 
of culture here directed, I am unconſcious of 
being indebted to any author or other man. 
That I have many years ago ſucceeded in my 
; _—_— by — the ſyſtem here laid 


doun, 
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do I have the moſt incomtettibile evidence to. 
adduce; but to convince unbelievers. at a diſ. 
tance, muſt be the effect of trial, which is all I. 
require. In the mean time, 1 ſhall liſten to the 
voice of the Public with the greateſt wa wid. 1 
deference, and, as far as in my power, a 
3 er errors are REY ed wy 


vos 


on 25 with the other 2 improvements 
that will apparently be made, muſt render it the 
moſt valuable Ic book, on the ſubject ever appeared. 
His juſt encomiums on the pleaſures and advan- 
tages ariſing from well-cultivated plantations, if 
_ attentively read by young men of education and 

tune, muſt animate. all but the moſt taſteleſs, 
and dull to the purſuits of Gardening; and ſome 
of. his chapters, to that purpoſe, ; ought to be re- 
corded in capital letters of 5 and hung up 
in the dining - rooms of all rich. men who. love, 
their cuntry, or. mean to give the moſt ſtriking; 
example of true prop, ta, e n 2 
ee eee 


ST aN 
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by an far 8 the. "vanity? a TERS a 5 
many juſt refleQions may not be thromn out. 
-againit.the following Treatiſe. ; Tho' I have had, 
much. experience in 8 culture of trees, I have 
0 none 


— 9 
5 
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N dei 8 — 7755 _ camper; and 
| mo me” tions Accorn- 
pliſhed, iFanabter pen will improve and extend 
my hints in à more maſterly way, to whom 1 
ſhall be happy to commumcate any | fatther 'ob- 
NONE any capabte © of nigh rs 


ſhowing my. manuſcri * which 1 kite 
Fc, without ceremony 5 Tome of the 
oontents tranſpiring, I art W240 Role of Bar- 
5 enemies attotigit ſome of the nurferymen. 
I catinot help it, having done but my duty. * 
with none of chem ill, and defre them, for their 
own fakes only, to refſe&, that. dil they refüte 
m argumente, their entnity: 10 wig'wilt but the 
more expoſe themſelves —1 Mobid be ungratefolf 
_ at the fame time, if 1 meant that to be under 
ſtoot of the profeſſion in general,” as T have the 
pleafure'to beheve, it is not the greater part of 
them, or thoſe moſt formidable,” * e 
at teal, chat ate fol inchned.”” . ere 
1 4 beuble che humble he ofthis RY 
may render it obnoxious to ſome” of the many 
Critics with which this age aboumds, he, 8 
diſplay their Learning, i not Ml.nsturc, ef 
expenice, though ignorant of th&fubjeUl Bl 
_ Fiteat. To the correchon of 11 e ne 
_catihd'T will patichtly ſubmit, at endeavour! to 
improve myfelf from their obſervation = ut the 
partial and fnarkng} fpecies of chem, I hold in tfie 
greateſt contempt; for as fuch' cart neither Sed 
my intereſt nor reputation, the Il be unable 
td röfffe my temper. I ackn obe e my felf in- 
capable of adortung my ſubſect wi Fit ates 
of en ae abou or, if I were, Th6ula'T be very . 
t it; For r chough FHave el to 
believe 
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believe this gmple Treatiſe win be admitted into 
many libraries,” Both of the Great and Learned, 
yet if the principles of culture on which I pro- 
ceed are jult; their politeneſs and Humanity: will 
cencuſe (other defects; to which I muſt add, that 
it is far from being intended for ſuch alone, but | 
no leſs to inftru@ the ignorant amd iliterate 
dener (to whom the pfaineſt fanguage is furely' 
the beſt) in ſuch practices as will fore our 
plantations; both in point of beauty and profit. 
I have not ventured however on this publication, 
without the approbation of ſeveral Gentlemen of 
_— learning, arid knowledge in Garden- 
—and by them I have been perfuaded to glye 
8 Public in my own homely drefs, where-- 
1 [Hobs it now appears, and which: is the more 
agreeable to me, as I have ever thought, tha 5 
even the diſguiſe of another mars lang 
Nad ef impoſttien en the world, and that * be 


— 70 publi one's on ene in = 


1 


4 ae 1. y Aut benz de toſs ("ai 
ſack there be) who feet themſelves fore Anh 
what I have written,” that no ſooner will T have 
an opportunity, than give them the © moſt con- 
vincing proof of the rectitude of my intentions, 
and that I have no perſonal reſentment at any one 
of them:—That the obſervations I have made 
on the general bad culture of trees, are appa- 
| rently too juſt, and that conſequently it was my 

indiſpenſible duty, when writing on a ſubject of 
ſuch univerſal concern, to detect the errors I 
diſcovered, as the only means of having them 
amended. - Whoever begins to renounce his 
former ill practices, I ſhall, with ſuperior plea- 
ſure, in place of the painful ſenſations J have felt 


from | 
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bh - Nee flower has a rough permanent. 
one leaf, cur at the rim into five points, en und 
within n bas no petals, but bes five; 
nated” by ſhort eric ſummits, having four {fur rows, 
and an oricular ere germin; ſupporting $100, n 
The germin afterward turns 10 a roundiſb, cotipaſſed> 
bordered” emule; auler. one bebe 


flaniina, twier the length tbe park won thr ter mi- 
which are reflexed,” and erotuned igmas. 
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6. The Rap Elm froft Canara; _ 
7. The Scors ELM in England, called the 
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HE five ſorts firſt mentioned are propagated | 
by layers or ſuckers; the former of which 
is-by much the better method, as the trees, ſo raiſ- 
ed,.. wall, A. 4: ſtages, advance more 1i 
"1 ad make handiqmer plants *thah | th 
taken from the roots of old trees; neither will 
reat a number, roduce 
ſuckers, which retards the growth of the tree.” I 
ſhall therefore firſt deſcribe be er of raiſin 
thoſe kinds in'that way Pee! Ges to the 
meth ache culture, W the mother, till they 
arrive to eight thifty feet or-upwardsl 


Hay eee of nd;-tickher too 
light and thin, nor too — be but freſh 
— Obs has been well trenched che pre- 
year and all wt · weeds and ſtones carefully 
— and that has been Near or 0 
ye in deafy kitchen. garden « „dig it 
well and level it in the beginni OQober 4 


— 5 if yon have them not yourſelt „ \Rrocure from 


3 


yman your ſtools, or mother-plants G 
ifeyou can get ſuch, be trees that have been 
———— the ground two caſh \PIEC 

but that have not yet been lay cut all their 
branches over again, two or three lane above the 
laſt cutting, from. which they will produce a great 
number of clean young ſhoots the following ſum- 
mer ; plaũt: theſe at about eight feet aſunder in the 


Qincun order, which, will fill the Tuners 


equally than by planting them in ſquares ; then 
2 ve them a — * e tho earth about 
their roots. | "ol 
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Ir you' cannot procure ſuch as have been cur 
over with a view to making ' mother-plants of them, 
chuſe from the nurſery. ſound: vigorous trees, of 


about fix or ſeven years growth; and if they have 
been two or three times tranſplanted; they will be 
ſo much the better, as, by having abundance of 


roots, they will produce plenty of ſtrong ſound 
branches: Cut them over ſlanting, eighteen inches 
or two feet above ground; then make a trench long 


enough to receive them lying on their ſide, ſloping 
ſo as the root may be coveted ſix or ſeven inches, 
and three or four inches of the top appear above 


the ſurface; place the wounded part, which ought 


to de cut very clean and ſmooth, downwards, to 


prevent being injured by the winter rains: plant 
them at the ſame diſtances, watering them us the 


former, keep them diligently clear of weeds, fre- 


ently ſtirring and looſening the earth about them, 


Þ to — the full benefit of the ſummer rains 
and dews. If the ground of e good quality; and 


the ſealon fabourabſe, many of them will be fit to 


lay the following October; and ſuch ſhoots as are 


too weak for laying then, being again cut over, 


will produce enougfi to furniſh the ground N a 


Sy 


full cropiof layers the enen n 


* N i Tray G- 


As early in October A he eber will eint, 


15 begin laying: your Elms, giving them a gentle wa- 


tering, which, in dry weather, ſhould be frequent - 


ly repeated during the ſummer months; the ex- 


pence'whereof will be well repaid by the number of 

roots and e of your layers. The different 
methods of performing this operation on all the trees 
here treated of, will be e ag in '@ e 


an de avoid 1 * * 


8 Cidnber; if the- imiciedvertibes | 
been \ſkilfully: laid, and. . ground managed as di- 
3 8 | rected, 


\ 
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rected, moſt of the layers will be: ſufficiently robt- 
ed; when, having prepared a ſpot of good mellow. 
ground, as for the ſtools, carefully uncover the 
3 whoſe fibres are at this time extremely ten- 
der; raiſe them gently up with the ſpade, wu with 


a ſharp knife cut them off at the extremity oſ their 


roots, and ſuch. of them as have nat puſhed- out 
Adres at the joint how they were laid, hut are 
what the gardeners call c{uþ-rooted, ſhould be throwin 
away, as theſe will never make good plants, or re- 
fiſt. the winds: Having ſeparated them from; their 
mothers, trim away only the ſmall hairy fibres that 
are bruiſed and broken, which are apt to gooey and 
end; the tree; but be very ſparing of what is 
| freſh and ſound, ſhortening them and dhe pri 
roots moderately, tho many faſhionable: gardeners 
make a little too free in this point; hy 4 tting-moſt 
them away, endeavouring to ſhow their addreſs, 
making trees grow witfiout them ; keep them 
as little time as poſſible: out of the ground cut 
them over about a foot in height,” and plant them 
in lines three feet aſunder, and eighteen inches diſ - 
tance in the line: Hera let them remain tw o ſea- 
ns, when they ſhould again be cut over, in the 
deginning uf March, within two ar threm igches of 


the ſurface: By this time the plants will. be well 


rooted, : and, the ſuceeeding former, it ea ghod 
ſoiband temperate ſeaſun, they will produce ſtraight 
clean ſhoots, four — 06 high. In March 
following, prune away all — Lateral and ill- 
placed branches dt den, but leave ſeveral 
of: the ſmaller ſhoots, more or leſs as the plants are 
thick ot ſlender bodied, to detain the fap, amba! 
ment the trunkof the tree; the not obſerving: 
is one great cauſe of ſeeing ſo many trees growing, 
without proportion, to great heights, with — 
bodies and heavy tops, unable to ſuppott them - 
butbending almoſt A ground _ 
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gut of wind, from which, of courſe, they never 


can arrive to magnitude or beauty. Te theſe 3 


trees may remain another year, when, if they are 
intended to be made fit for tranſplanting at large 
ſizes, they muſt be removed to another 'nurſery, 


and platited at greater diſtances: But before I pro- 
ceed to that, I ſhall ditect their culture from ſack- 
ers, and of the Scots Elm from ſeed, till they are 
: 9 to be treated in the fame manner as gel and — 


11 
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he. of old trees, in the Ai i when the ſap be- 
| Bl to riſe, which for them is preferable to the au- 

umn, cut off all the bruiſed and broken roots, and 
trim their tops to about ſix or eight inches High; 
lay them in drills eut otit with the ſpadde, eighteen 
inches line from line, and eight or nine inches in 
the = ive them a gentle ng, and keep 
Role e he ee —_ : Havin 

d here one t them ov the groumd, 
und let them Are atiother, wien tage 'onghr to 
be raiſed and planted in a ſeparate tiurſery, at 06d 
ble the former diſtances. Such of them as have 
made ſtrong ſhoots, and thick in proportion to their 
ht, may be planted at full length; but ſuch as 
hon, arfiſh'and ill-fortmed, or tall and ſlender, muſt 
be ſhortened again, more or leſs as they have good 


leir height than the others, which ought to be an 
invariable rule in the pruning all forts' of Foreſt- 
Trees: : In this ſituation, let them retnain two, but 
not 


vr bad roots; thoſe with good roots leſs reduced in 


— — _ 
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not exceeding. three years, managing them in all 
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reſpects as the layers. 


| Tus Canada Elm having been lately, imported 
to Britain, they are not yet arrived to any magni- 


tude with us, but in their native country they grow 
to a vaſt. ſize. I have only cultivated them for 
fſttmree years paſt, during which time they have ex- 
ceeded all the different ſpecies of Elms in growth 


conſiderably, and there is every probable appear- 
ance they will ſoon become ſtately trees in this cli · 
mate. I have increaſed them from layers with eaſe, 
and they root more abundantly that way than the 


Engliſh Elm. I have alſo grafted them on Engliſh, 


Scots, and Dutch ſtocks, ſucceſsfully; and the moſt 
vigorous ſhoots have been from the Dutch, though 


| theſe on the Engliſh ſeem to have a more elegant 
form: Their leaves are broader than thoſe of the 


Scots or Dutch Elm, but ſmoother, and of a much 
more lively green; from which circumſtances, they 


ſeem to claim our. encouragement. Theſe trees 
produce plenty of ſeeds in Canada, from whence 
they may eaſily be procured ; but from the length 
of the voyage, and the delicacy of the feeds, they 
ſeldom arrive freſh in Britain: Therefore, the rea- 
dieſt way to cultivate them here, is from layers, or 
by grafting them; and ſuch. plants will perhaps be 
r 


A 


er than thoſe raiſed from foreign ſeeds. _ 


Tux Scots Elm may be propagated to the ſame 
.advantage as the other forts, by layers, and will 
produce abundance of roots with. greater. facility, 
and in coarſer land, than the Engliſh ; but as they 
generally yield plenty of ſeeds annually, which are 

_ eaſily obtained, and which is much the chea 
way of raiſing large quantities of them, I ſhall. di- 
dec their culture in that Ma. 


» 
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Tux ſeeds of this tree commonly ripen from the 
beginning till the middle of June, as the ſeaſon is 
more or leſs forward: It is eaſy to diſcover theit 

to a tawny brown colour. Theſe ſeeds; muſt be 
_ attentively-look'd after, as they approach to matu- 
rity ; for hen they are fully ripe, a blaſt of wind, 
or heavy rain, will drive them all off the trees in a 
day's. time, as I have often experienced; and as 
the ſeeds are very ſmall, it will he diffieult to gather 
amongſt graſs, or where there is not a clean ſur- 
face hut having watched the proper time, and ſe- 
lected the faireſt and ſtraighteſt trees, the beſt me- 
thod of gathering them, is to make a man mount 
the tree, ſpreading a mat or canvaſs under it, when, 
gently ſhaking the branches, the ripe ſeeds will 
eaſily part with them and drop down. By this 
practice, you will have nothing but the moſt gene- 
rous fully ripened ſeeds, a cireumſtance of no mean 
conſideratien in your future plantations . whereas, = 
in the common way of ſweeping the ſeeds from the = 
ground, there is always a great deal of. chaff, with wn 
many weak untipened ſceds 7mm dais 
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Tus common practice is to ſow: theſe ſeeds a few 
days after gathering them, by which means a num- 
ber of them will riſe in four or five weeks; but 
theſe coming up at the hotteſt time of the year, þ 
and not having ſummer; enough to make them | 
ſtrong plants before the hatd weather comes on, 
are commonly ſpewed out of the ground the ſuc- 
ceeding winter; or if that ſhould be pwr 
mild, and they ſand it out, yet ſuch will be weak 
ſtunted plants, and hardly ever make free growing 
handſome frees; and though the bulk- of the-ſeets 
will not appear till the following ſpring, yet, from 
the ground being hard and hattered with-the Winter 
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ſhoots, compared to fuch : 
az aceſounionfrefh 28 tand in the ſpring: 


I is therefdre better —— cink yow in 
ſodner come to . — purpoſe, to raiſe vigorous 
healthful plants of theſe, or any other kinds? in a 
proper way, than ſtruggle with the recovery of 
what habe been drigimalhy ſtarved and ſtunted; 
OT REI. to common 
rules, however pꝛevaili „further than have found 
tem ſueceſsful, but de erde the methods of cul- 
ture experience and obſervation has taught me are 
beſt, and by which L have raiſed- great quantities 
of this valuable en e fizen a few 
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einen unn 6 oolnm 21 Ut 211 194; + lag . 
ee ſoon as the ſeeds * eee 
| ow a <anvaſs; in the open ait, but not expoſed to a 
Warm ſun. which would dry them too faſt, and ex- 
tract their tive Juices; / turn them _— 
_ quently, ſeparating — rn into Which, from 


cheir moiſture, they are apt to gather and gro 


muſty; 3 be —— over in the night- 
time, to protect them from the rains und dews, 
which muſt be continued longer or ſhorter as the 


weather is r and clear, or dampand cloudy, 


but in will require tem or twelve days 


- ſaſonable weather to make erode gendugh to 


Aſter this, they ſhould be put in bags, but 


„ tn aaa Rad: 


loft, where they may remain five or fix weeks, by 
which time they will be thoroughly! dry und firni, 
without having loſt any of their vittue; and ; the 
ſeaſon of vegetation being almoſt over, they will 
be in no dan er of ſpringing that yeur. — 
ſieed. loft let them be removed to any covereũ ſh 
place in the nurſery, and mixed with one | 
part fine ſand to-two-thirds of the ſeeds, covet 


- thei theeo"or four deer ue ph mio" ue 
aii 26 — ne 


Haw 8 to 
the froſts; and in this 
98 February eee c 
5 iin 1:3! {74 10 


Asour the r2th of this 8 or as e after 
a as the weather will permit, prepare a ſpot of looſe 
rich garden earth, made perfectly clean of root- 


rare — by 
tuation let 9 8 
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weeds, and finely raked: Divide this land in beds 
_ three and a half feet wide, with "alleys eighteen 
inches: Thruſt off a lirtle of the earth with the 


head of the rake, as is practiſed in ſowing onions, 


und other ſmall kitchen crops; then ſow the ſeeds 


moderately thin, (thick ſowing being an almoſt 
univerſal though” capital error in this and moſt 
kinds of tree · ſcede) ; clap-the ſeeds with the back 
of the ſpade gently -ints the ground, which will 
give a ſmooth level ſurface, and make it eaſy to 
cover them of an equal thickneſs; then draw on 


the earth that has been thruſt back; and throw a 


ittle more from the alleys, till they are covered 
half an inch thick, but not mote, e 
being al ald r general error. 


* 


% eee e April, cho beds will ape 


2 above ground; after wich time, when 
weather is dry, and not froſty, they ought to be 


: refreſhed wich frequent but very gentle waterings, 


either in the evenings, or earfy in the mornings, 
and carefully kept clear of weeds,” which other wiſe 


would deſtroy many plants, ang Jn 2 the 


= er n ee 
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w che ſeeds; hive ay pre. 


| \parod;fvil; and the ſeaſon has been favourable, they 


dught all to be 'raiſed rhe following ſpring; but hey | 


2 is poor, and of courſe the plants ſmall, 


they may ſtauc another year; in Which event, 


n will be a GEO: PENNE amongſt 
rn Ry "_— 
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1 them, TTL otherwiſe, the 8 ſummer, | 


would: prevent the ſmall ones from having air and 
moiſture, and conſequently rob the — rang 25 


| a their proper Cannery 


Tus ſeparation os the eget! 8 the. ſmaller 
plants; in all kinds of nurſery, though not gene- 
rally attended to, is of great conſequence, both jn 
point of uſe and beauty, as, from this practice, 
the trees nearly keep pace with one another in 
ſize, but which not obſerved, many are ſmothered 
or ſtunted by being overhung, to the great injury 
and deformity of the nurſery; and indeed this 


rule ought to be extended, not, only 10 nurſeries, 


but more particularly to ſuch weed as are En 


out where they are to remain. 


Nig — Jon plants dee dee r mid * 
the ſeminary with all their fibres, ſhorten their 


top: roots, and commit them to the nurſery, the 


well-grown in October, but the ſmaller not till 
February, leſt the winter's froſt ſpew them out of 
the ground: Plant the largeſt in rows two and a 
half feet aſunder, and a foot diſtance in the row, 
where they may remain two years; but let the 
ſmaller be laid in beds one foot row from row, and 
about ſix inches in the row, to ſtand one year only, 


when they may be treated as the _ ae 


and like them ſtand two youry W 


"he Un glim Elm with ſirip'd . may — 
grafted on any of the Elms, though on the plain 
Engliſh they make the handſomeſt plants; but in 
order to preſerve their original vatiegation, they 
'ought to be planted on a poor light ſoil, as in deep 
rich gtound they loſe much of that beauty, and 
ometimes turn quite plain, though the moſt ef- 


Fan mptbad I — eret found for preſcrving the 


( * 
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Colours of this and many other ſtrip'd plants, is 
to propagate them from layers of trees that are 
richeſt in the variegation, and which will continue 
ſo much better than ſuch as have been grafted on 


plain ſtoccks. 


Bxsiors the common methods of raiſing Elms 
from layers, Band and ſeeds, there are man 
propagated, by grafting and inoculating the Eng- 

liſh kind on AS — For certain ſoils — 

ſituations, this is a very great improvement; but 
where that is not judiciouſly conſidered, and the 
genius of the land where they are planted out for 
good conſulted, it may have an oppoſite. effect: [ 
ſhall therefore (having tried many experiments on 
this favourite tree) be particular in mentioning the 
advantages, or otherwiſe, of propagating the Eng- 
liſh Elm by grafting, adapting the ſtocks on 
which they are grafted to the ſoils where they 
ought to be planted, and the improvements in pro- 
fit and beauty that may be obtained from this 

practice. | S 4 ora et > 1233 

Wen the ſoil is dry, ſound, and generous, 

and the climate good, there is no ſpecies of the 

Elm yet familiar to us, equal in beauty to the 

true ſmall-leav'd Engliſh, from layers of its own 

kind; nor has it any fault, but being ſny to root 

(when unſkilfully laid), and in ſtormy ſituations 
reclining from the wind; but, by the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of cultivation, that defect will be intirely 
cured, and it will root as abundantly as the Scots 

Elm, or any other tree, and reſiſt the moſt impe- 

tuous winds equally well. 2 1 


8 Next to the true Engliſh, I eſteem the Corniſh 
Elm as the fineſt tree of the kind, both for kfrincs 


- — 
__ — _ 
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. of growth, elegance of form; and the . clear. 
| N verdure of its lenny. 


Tur Engliſh Elm eld « oh [ihe Scots es 
both a beautiful and valuable tree, yet it is ftill 
inferior in regularity of ſorm, and loftineſs of ſta- 
ture, to thoſe raifed from their own mother; and 
as every tree muſt in ſome meaſure partake of the 
ſtock on which it is grafted, ſo this has a near re- 
ſemblance of the Scots Elm in its bark even when 
n ng, and when old; like them, grows more 

ſe, ſpreading, and leſs erect than the true aan 


liſn, thou h, when oun the are extreme 
nne N | 2 we 5 


Wurnkx -the- land is 4olerabl - Jeep, though 
exhale; and inclined to clay or till, thoſe on Scots 
ſtocks will ſucceed better than the Englifh on its 
own bottom; but where the =” is chin 925 


hungry, * is in vain to plant t 


* 


On att hens; coarle, a even wet an 


that have any competent degree of ſtrength, plant 


the rough Dutch Elm; and in ſuch fituations, 1 


have even raiſed goodly thriving plantations'of the 


Engliſh, grafted on ſtocks of them, 'which 'makes 
a fairer tree than thoſe on the Scots ſtock, and has 
a nearer reſemblance of the true En; iſh, as t 
Dutch Elm itſelf has. At the ſame time, thouy 


this plant moſt generally affects a deep foil, I have 


ſeen many ſtately ie trees of them on burn- 
ing ſand and gravel. __ | 8 


Tux Punch Elm ac a dap rich moiſt earth, 


where they will make amazing progreſs, and be- 
come beautiful trees. In fi 74 — if the 


Engliſh Elm is choſen, graft them on ſtocks of 


the Preneh, which makes the fineſt plants _ 7 


roRES TREE ug 


tribe, the Engliſh on its own bottom only 
ted, and Which bas no N _—_ 
ited to its \ 013-088 ſoil. 5 | 

Tux French El may alſo Tod much [neg 
by grafting it on the Engliſh, when required to 
1 on N — as is | diveQted for _ 


Ke it may be Sl Schewe a rs 
extremely. common amongſt: ignorant nurſerymen, 
which is, cutting their Engliſ Elm grafts from 
thoſe on Scots ſtocks, and which indeed have 

— faireſt and plumpeſt buds, (a plain indication 
from whence- they immediately proceed, the buds 
toe Scots. being larger and more turgid than 
of the Engliſb) but | theſe! gentlemen either 

not regard the quality of the plants they ſell, 
by 6 they are paid for them, or are ignorant, that, 
by repeating this practice, the Eagliſh Elm may 

he brought ſo far to degenerate, as, in many graft- 
ings this way, toldliffer very little from the Scots; 
therefore, whatever kind the ſtocks are on which 
you graft the Engliſh, let the grafts be taken from 
trees of the true kind, raiſed hy layers of their on 
mother. This, e little v _ nm 
PE ere 460 10 50 fl 19754 


HT © 


Lhe 


Ir may 45 be e es — al 
Fine planted in gardens, and by the fides of 
walks, lawns, or avenues, ought to be on Scots 
| Rocks, as hefe produce no fudkers, which the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, do in ſuch quan- 
tities, as to make it very troubleſome and expen- 
ſive keeping ſuch places clear of * and in 
ö n WO. 
11 JI ar] 5 21 520055 12 A 1 6TH ＋ 
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Lam well aware that the ignorant part of my 
profeſſion (but who J hope are not the majority} 
will ſay, here is a great deal of time, land, and 
labour loſt, in cutting over trees before ready to 
ſell and make money of, or at any rate which might 
have remained as they wete till larger and higher 
priced. According toe common practice, where 
ignorance and diſnoneſty go hand in hand, it will 
be difficult to convince ſuch men of their real inte- 
reſt, which they perhaps believe conſiſts in getting 
money by whatever means as faſt as they can. 
Such will not eaſily relinquiſh their former ill-ha- 
bits, or reflect, that a perſon of taſte and know- 
ledge in gardening will reward their patience and 
induſtry, by readily paying a higher price for a 
handſome vigorous plant, than for an unſhapely 
ſtunted one: To ſuch therefore I do not mean to 
addreſs myſelf, but thoſe of more ingenuous and 
beral views. I will boldly affirm, that though a 
little more land and labour is beſtowed, there is 
in the end no time loſt, but much time ſaved hy 
this operation, as, in four or five years,” theſe cut 
over will be conſiderably larger than the others, 
with this further deſirable circumſtance, that, in 
place of being ragged, unſightly, and ilbrooted, 
they will be ſtraight and clean-ſkin'd, with a much 
greater abundance of roots. In ſhort, cutting over 
eſtabliſhes the plants, by diverting the ſap to the 
roots, frees them from the injury and concuſſions 
of the winds, and makes them produce handſome 
and generous ſhoots, infinitely preferable to ſuch 
as are abandoned to nature and accident without 
this diſcipline; and when ſeaſonably practiſed, no- 
thing will ſo much accelerate the ſucceſs of planta- 


 Tavs having directed the beſt methods of treat- 
ing theſe plants in their early ſtages, and which 
2 N indeed 
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indeed is all the culture commonly beſtowed on 

them, for whatever purpoſes: they are defigned, 
or at whatever ſizes to be removed, I proceed to 
cheir management for a ſueceſſion of: years, with a 
view to their being tranſplanted when large trees, 
and which, by obſerving the rules here laid down, 
they may be, with the moſt certain ſueceſs to 8 
ſiae, * of . raiſed and #ranſported;'- 
„Tin trees, 36; 8 d e . 
now arrived to the height of ſix or ſeven ſeet, 

the ſame practice will anſwer for all the — 
of DN, 


* 3 a 81 
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"Vous ground: being prepared! by a adds 9 5 
ging, which on this — I prefer to —_— p 
(as deep looſe ſoil would invite the roots down- 
ward, whereas the preſent ſyſtem requires their 
ſpreading as much as poſlible near the ſurface), 
raiſe your plants carefully, with all their roots and 
herby fibres; reduce the downright roots conſidera- 
bly, but oniy ſmooth with a ſharp knife the ex- 
tremities of the ſprea ones, .and-whateyercarth 
adheres to the ire the diſtance is ſmall to 
their new quarters, "ſhould be ou eſerved, 3 ö 
away only ſome of the ſmalleſt ſtraggling hairy 
parts; for roots are the ,mouths that Tock! in the 
nouriſhment, and transfuſe it to all the paris of 
the tree. The roots thus prepared, prune away, 
cloſe to the body; all ill placed ſtraggling ee 
leaving only a few of the ſmalleſt, to detai 
has _ ſaid) the ſap, and ſwell the trunk. 9 825 
tree: Plant them in lines four feet aſunder, — 
5 eighteen. inches in the line; let them be watered, 

to ſettle the earth about their roots, and in 2 | 
| ati W ne © to remain two 1 only. 
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+ From this nurſery remove them 1 
dreſſing their roots and bodies as at laſt removal; 
and plant them in lines five feet aſunder, and 
bee e 
FO: . — 157 


* * them: be: ein rem 


o feet aſunder, and rer in 4 eee in in 
which ſituation continue them four years; let theſe 

| have a plentiful watering, and obſerve that the wa- 
 terings'be increaſed in e to e PR 
' ze of the trees. ALE. . dan 1 L 


Tur ground between the lines, from firſt to laſt, 
t to be well dug every ſpring and autumn, 
Lich will much cha che the number, and 
the n 8 An 
e rn 19 * | a 2&9 : DEW 
ah R114 e 
5 Tas market ER EW, ade 3 in 
land, will ns from twenty to twenty - uur 
t high, and may either be planted out where 
they are, to remain for good, or again removed to 
the fields, or any ſpot of good and moſt oonve - 
ment, and planted at leaſt ten feet aſunder, to be 
rendy for whatever deſign may be in view, or af: 
rwards occur; whence, airy time from three to 
en or eight years, they | may. not only be remoy- 
ed with undoubted ſuceeſs, but with ſuch abun ; 
dance of e to them, and ſueh ſtrength 
and proportion of body, as to defy the rudeſt af. 
ſaults of the winds; even at firſt planting, without 
ſtacking or any other ſupport; which, though an 
almoſt univerſal practice, is, not wi ichſtanding, the 
reſult of ignorance, and is only neceſſary to ſupport 
the defect of good culture, by proping trees that 
have been injudiciouſly managed, as none of the 
Er growing pyramidal trees (the deciduous 
kinds more particularly) have the leaſt ay 
| that 
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chat aid, if the directions here given are attend- 


$ A 
t , 
v2 by 
* . — 
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Ex gardener, of the ſmalleſt obſervation, 
muſt be ſenile, that the rotting of the wounded 
parts of old trees is the moſt. general cauſe of their 
death; but from this practice no violence is com- 


mitted, no amputation made, but on the young 


and tender roots and branches, which immediately 


heal; from whence nature points out, that this 


e continued (particularly with the 
Elm) while it continues freſh and vigorous, with- 
out retarding its growth in any material degree. 


Tua I have been very liberal, if not extrava- 


gant, in ground, by the diſtances allowed the 


plants, and that few nurſerymen have ſuch. an ex- 
tent of it as to proceed deeply in this plan, is a 
reflection Lam ſatisfied will be made by numbers; 
though, that I have not exceeded the proper bounds, 


long experience has convinced me, and will others 


who make the experiment as fairly as I have done: 
But if my. aſſertion ſhould not be thought ſufficient 
without another reaſon, I ſhall give one that I hope 
will convince all, and that, by making proper uſe 
of the vacancies, the prefent ſyſtem may turn out 


even frugal. . The trees, till they are fix or ſeven 
feet high, are allowed no greater diſtance than 


every honeſt and ingenious nurſeryman will admit 
to be a proper medium; after which, from the in- 


breaſed diſtances, the plants being annually pruned 
as they ought, the ground may be crop'd. with 
Turnips, Onions, Leek, Carrot, Beans, Cabbage, 
Collyflower, and a variety of other garden herbs, 
without the ſmalleſt ryury to the. trees, or the 


herbs receiving any injury from them; particularly 
the early crops, from which I have frequently had 


profitable returns: Early turnips particularly, and 
e e othet 
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other tender Toots and greens, in ſevere: 

when they have been nl co cut off in rings 
quarters of the garden, between the lines of trees, 
from” ithe-ſhelier® they afford,” I hayedften® found 
ſucceed; from bel Rin mes it. is dernon- 
ſtrable, chat trees planted ar conſiderabſe d iſtafc 
and their fuperfluons branches r 7 egularly are e 
may be cultivated of © Indie experice, *-) 
reſpect to nutſerymen who have ſmall * pe 15 of 
land, by adhering to the practice here "directed, 
they may inlarge Thar bounds” at a ſmall expe ; 
as the annual returns from” the ae —4 
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Jy! 85 lind + is chi 1 0 ee os cold ti 
dey on which you intend to plant the Eight 
Elm, the common met If making pits for then 
is loſt time and Fee ey. In ſuch W e 
onty Will ſucceed. wherẽ It is amazing wick hov 
many difficulties it Will ſttüggle, and font 


1 


a large" tree. But in * thele e unfriendly firiiations 
the Wir muſt be © CO AP, 4 it ae 
aiplay Its «<7 0 bh 


z! 
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To effect this, 1 Lok NR one e 
which is, to plant on the fütface, or as much abov' 
it as you can afford foil, And raiſe” mounds of goo 
earth; fufficient to cover tlie roots and eftabliſh'the 
tree; ch, being thus" fed!" till it acquire i ok * 
mer ſtrength aalen Will“ afte 

with coarſer fare, Beſides, the trees thus pro 
ed, Will not incline to run downwards, 25 
planted young ever do, but will Dread a Wei His 
near 'the furface,' within the: influences of the ſun 
and rains, and pick up all the good nouriſhment 

the place — Ip Elevation of the trees, in 
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pts, 1 or en has likewiſe'a very mw 


Tuo' 1 have mentioned particular waterings,. it 
may not be amiſs, in general; to obſerve; that all 
ta trees muſt be watered at tranſplanting. in 

ober, once gently will do till ſpring from 
which time, it ſhould” be continued til Auguſt 
every month, at leaſt in dry weather, or rather 
when it does not rain plenti ully; but thoſe plant · 
_ ed in the ſpring, will require both more frequent 


and abundant waterings than the former. ' Fwould*. 


not however have it underſtood: that the directions 
given for large proportions of water to thoſe old 
tree 8, found be practiſed on the younger; to nem 
it hold" be given frequently” indeed, 'by 
gently, as gyer-watering moſt kinds of yoting trees, 
is "generally more deſtructive, than giving them 
om 4 all: Let it alſo ny an . 1 iple, 
having begu lings, or 


Ger finglt and — mg g Er zulatly on- 


tinue it as the weather re vires, other cull do 
more harm then i by 5 a 1 
© T's#art. fay no 1 15 e alert & A no- 
ble, beautiful and uſeful tree, than that it well 
deferves our utmoſt care, and attention'to bring it 
to perfection, for which it Will amply repay us, 
both in pleaſure and profit; therefore, I. again re- 
commend, that, at all the ſundry removals,” but 
particularly the latter, the utmoſt care be taken to 
preſerve as much of the old earth as poſſible to the 
roots, which will much accelerate their puſhing out 
freſh ones immediately; for this earth being already 
applied, and fitted to the mouths of the fibres, if 
diveſted. of i it, it will require ſome time to bring 
them in appetite again 10 4 ger mould,  tofrepair 
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their loſs, furniſh their ſtock, and proceed in their 
wonted ceconomy without danger and interrup- 
tion. | 55 | A 


Inas often been ſurpriſed, that ſome authors 
of deſerved reputation, mention the French and 
Dutch Elm as trees of neither uſe nor beauty; and 
J can account for it in no other way, than their 
having miſtaken ſome other ſpecies of theſe trees 
for the true French and Dutch Elm. Having 
made theſe obſervations early in life, the Elm be- 
ing ever a favourite tree with me, I was determin- 
ed to be ſatisfied in this point, and the moſt likely 
way to be fo, I thought, was to have them from 
France and Holland. This I did, and brought the 
French Elm from Paris, and the Dutch from Rot- 
terdam, which were the mother- plants of all I 
have ever ſince raiſed of theſe kinds. The French 
Elm, planted in ſuch ſoil as has been here directed 
for it, I think a beautiful tree; it grows faſt, and 
the wood, though not quite ſo hard as that of the 
Engliſh and Scots, is yet a valuable timber, and 
not much inferior to them. The Dutch Elm, tho 
inferior in beauty and elegance of form to that, is, 
notwithſtanding, a very valuable tree, and, in this 
climate, and much of the ſoil of Scotland, ought 
to be highly cheriſhed, and become a common 
plant amongſt us, as it will ſucceed in wet obſtinate 
clay, where no tree I know of equal uſe, and few 
but aquaticks, will grow. freely, but in ſuch places 
it will ſoon become a ſtately. tree; and though the 
wood is not equal to the other mentioned kinds, it 
is ſtill a uſeful wood, and is often indiſcriminately 
ſold to the carpenter with them, from their near re · 
9 e eee 


_ Is Scotland, the dealers in, and manufacturers 
of timber, are partial, or ignorant with regard to 
N the 
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the Scots Elm, believing it better wood than the 
Engliſh : But this, to my experience, is by no 
means the caſe; for having cut down many of 
theſe trees, I have frequently weighed a cubic foot 
of the one and the other, cut at the ſame time, 
and always found the Engliſh the cloſſeſt and moſt 


T rave fold Engliſh Elms of my own raifing, at 
twenty-four years growth, for a guinea the tree, 
and theſe not pick'd from quantities, but a whole 
line of them, above fixty in number: They were 
generally about eighteen inches diameter, a foot 

above ground, and forty feet high. g. 
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I baib male and female flowers on iht ſame tree; 
the male flowers are colletted into globular heads; 
tbeſe baue no petals, hut have ſeveral ſtamina in- 
cluded in an empalement of one leaf, which are ter- 
minated by oblong ſummits. + The female flowers have 
a one-leaved empalement cut into four parts, but have 
no petals; the germin is fixed to the empalement, J. = 
porting three ſtyles, crowned by reflexed ſtigmas. The 
germin afterwards becomes a roundiſh capſule, armed 
with ſoft ſpines, opening in three cells, each contain- 


ing a triangular nut. 


_ The SPECIES are: 


1. The common Bzzcu. 
2. The yellow-ſtrip'd BRH. 
3. The white-ſtrip'd Bezcn. | 


HE common method of raiſing theſe plants, 
is, ſowing their ſeeds in beds, very thick, 
early in the ſpring, and letting them ſtand two 
years; or, by drawing a part of them the firſt 
and ſecond year, leaving the remainder till three 
years old : But this, however general, is a very 
bad practice, as the plants thus drawn have moſt 
of their tender fibres torn away, (an injury they 
will not ſoon recover); and what remains, will be 
carrot-rooted, and ſuffer much, by the neceſſity of 


ſhortening 


Fon klsrzTAZZ ag 
3 roots (then hard and woody) be- 
fore ng them. I ſhall therefore leave 


the; beaten — 2 and direct the practice I have 


found moſt 1 in the e of this: troy, 
a bringing it ee gs Fi 


Beine provided i in maſt bom. the danse and 


freſheſt trees, as ſoon in autumn as the -huſks are 
quite dry, mix them with ſand, and lay them un- 
der an old frame, qr other covering, to protect 
them from froſt and wet. This will prepare the 
ſeeds for vegetation, and diſappoint the mice, 


wha generally bare a N 8 NE: PO wen 


erhigun. bs 11. * an 
11 che 3 of nh: * 1 1 in 
ſhallow.drills about eighteen inches aſunder; and if 


— ſeaſons and water at no great diſtance, give 
em frequent but moderate waterings, from their 
begining to appear above ground, till the middle 
. which will n nne oh growth 

* the'p plants, 17 45 8 


Ix March, next ſeaſon, with a Cock made; very 
ſharp for the purpoſe, undermine the roots as they 
ſtand in the drills, and-cyt them over beraten _ 
and. Hye; inches under: ras t 


Tur following autumn, or lo Lo you, may 
either. raiſe the whole, or give them another cut- 
ting below ground, when gently raiſing ſuch as are 
too thick, leave the remainder, at proper diſtances, 
to ſtand another ſeaſon. This manner of cutting 
the roots dexterouſly, has, in a great r the 
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Tuosx you have raifed, after ſmoothing the 
bruiſed and broken roots, and cut away ſome of 
the ſmall hairy fibres, muſt be planted in lines 
two feet aſunder, and nine or ten inches in the 
line; and if the ſoil is good, and the plants 
have grown vigorouſly, they ſhould remain here 
only two years, but in poor land they may conti- 


Tuos s left in the drills where ſown, are, next 
autumn, or ſpring, to be treated as theſGGGG. 
I Most here obſerve a general error in the ma- 
nagement of the Beech Tree at this age, which is, 
trimming off all their ſide-branches, and planting 
only the bare ſtem. This is doing the greateſt vi- 
olence to theſe Plants, and what, if ever, they will 
not for ſeveral years get the better of, as no tree I 
know admits leſs of being pruned at tranſplanting, 
articularly when young, they conſtantly turning 
hie bound and ſtunted when that is ſeverely done; 
therefore, nothing but very croſs ill placed branches 
(and even theſe ſparingly) are to be touched at 
this time. e | 


From this nurſery they muſt be removed 
to another, and planted in lines three and a 
half feet atunder, and eighteen inches in the line, 
where they may remain, if in good ſoil, three, 
but in poor land four years; obſerving always 
to prune moderately at removal, and leave 

abundance of ſmall branches to inereaſe their 

Ar this period, theſe plants will be fit for com- 
mon and extenſive plantations; but ſuch as are de- 
l Wh. | ſigned 
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figned for removal, when large trees, muſt under- 


- go more diſcipline. 8 

6 „ Bfep 7 7 F 100 
Tauss muſt now be removed to another nurſery, 
and planted in lines five feet aſunder, and two feet 
diſtance in the line, to remain in good ground 


three, but in poor four years. 


- From this remove them again, and plant them 
eight feet aſunder line from line, and fix feet in 
the line, to remain four years. 


From this nurſery, if required of a larger fize, 
remove them to fields, planting them ten feet 
aſunder every way, to be ready for your future de- 


ſigns; and manage them hereafter as has been di- 
rected for the Elms. | 


As it has been obſerved, nodeciduous tree agrees 
worſe than this with pruning at removal, to which 
may be added, wounding them, by cutting off 
large branches, the beft method of treating them, 
is to reduce them to their proper form by regular 
8 in the nurſery, particularly the ſeaſon be- 
ore they are tranſplanted; by regularly obſervin 
which, and keeping them in a proper degree of 


moiſture, they will not be ſenſibly retarded in their 
future growth. : 


Tux forts with variegated leaves, are propagated 
by budding them on the common kind. 


Thais valuable tree, for lofty eſpalier hedges to 
incloſe and warm gardens, or for hedge-rows ſoon 
to ſhelter barren fields, has hardly an equal, and, 
by retaining its leaves all winter, affords the ſame 
protection as an evergreen : It is therefore amazing 

| | It 


ly i % "di, 
3 * 
* 5 4 


N 2 

it ſhould. not be more univerſally, planted in the 

88 5 * a0 4 parts of the king 

dom, 4 it will grow in the pooreſt, ſtonieſt, 

y, and gravelly N enLaMmmnte its boots 

to pl - one: would . think impenetrable to any 

plant. It is, beſi Jes, a tres of great beauty; and 

though the wood is not ſo valuable as that of ſome 

| u it brings a price, and is fit for many uſeful 


ſes; and for fuel, it r e e m_ | 
we ve in this climate. 
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raartnes, or, The PLANE!” TREE 


* Defeription of its Flower and Seed. 
9 þ hath An a 9 2 tive”! growing ſeparate 


on the ſame tree. The male flowers are collected in 
4 pu ball; they haue no fas but have very ſmall 
Ee 10e Hor oblong coloured flamina, ter- 
minated by four cornered ſummuts.. The female flowers 
N all ſcaly empalements, and ſeveral ſmall cone 
cave —9 with. ſeveral awl-ſbaped germin fitting 
upon . the ſtyles, crowned by recurved ſtigmas; theſe 
are collected in large balls. The germin afterwards 
turns 10 a'roundiſþ_ ſaad fitting upon the bri hs Hoyle, 
and fu urrounded with downy bairs, 


The srren ES are: 
1. The true r ua Led 
— The Maple - leav d or SpaxishH PLANE. 
3. The Weſtern or Vigew AN PLANE. 


E firſt ſort is uſually increaſed from layers, 
1 though, where the ſeeds can be procured, the 
oo mild, from, them make. the fineſt trees. 


lx they are propagated. from 2 let them be 
laid down the beginning of March, and in a n 
time they will be ſufficiently rooted. 


bh from. toda” 79 them in the autumn a8 food 
as the ſeeds are thoroughly dry, in a moiſt rich 
foil, and ſhady: ſituation. In the winter, ſcreen 
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the beds with peaſe-ſtraw, rotten tanners bark, 
two or three inches deep, or ſome other light co- 
vering that can eaſily be removed in mild weather, 
to prevent the ground, for want of air, from con- 
tracting a muſtineſs, which might deſtroy the 
ſeeds. In the ſpring following, before the ſeeds 
vegetate, 'rake the beds gently over with a ſhort- 
teeth'd rake, ſifting a little freſh rich mould on 
them, in proportion to what has been raked off; 
and, in dry weather, during the ſummer months, 
let them be regularly refreſhed with water. The 
following autumn, the beds having been made quite 
clean, .and looſened with your finger, fo as not to - 

diſturb the plants, put a little more good mould 
about them with your hands, after which they will 
require no further trouble, but keeping them clean, 
till they have had another ſeaſon's growth; by 
which. time, let them be removed to the nurſery 
the ſucceeding ſpring. | a 


Tux ſecond ſort, though by many ranked as a 
diſtinct ſpecies, Mr. Miller (and I believe juſtly). 
thinks only a ſeminal variety of the firſt; though the 
leaves are leſs divided than it, but more than the 
weſtern kind, this may eaſily be increaſed by layers. 


Tax third fort grows freely from cuttings, which 
ought to be planted the * of March, in 

' ſhady borders of rich moiſt earth, two feet line 
from line, and eight or ten inches in the line; 
and if they are torn aſunder at the joints, with a 
knob or bur of the old wood left, they will grow / 
more readily, and ſooner become ſtrong plants, 
than the others. Theſe cuttings ought to be a 
foot or fourteen inches long, buried about eight 
inches deep, and moderately watered till their 
ſhoots are two or three inches long, _ my 
of ou 
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ſhould remain two years. The leaves of this kind 
are broader, and leſs indented than the other two 
ſorts; it is likewiſe hardier, grows faſter, and to a 
greater magnitude in this climate: So that in large 
plantations, or in expoſed ſituations, I would adviſe 
the greateſt quantity of them to be planted, | 
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Taz ſeedlings, layers, and cuttings, are now all 
to be treated in the ſame manner, and planted out 
in the nurſery, in lines three feet and a half aſun- 
der, and eighteen inches diſtance in the line: Let 
them get a plentiful watering at removal; cut away 
the extremities of their roots, with all ill-placed 
 over-crowded branches, and let them continue here 
TE ( - 


TIES. 
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From this remove them to another nurſery, and 
plant them in lines ſix feet aſunder, and three feet 
in the line, where they may ſtand fix or ſeven 
years without removal, if choſen, as this tree na - 
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turally produces abundance of roots with little cul- Th 
ture. In this nurſery let the ground be annually y 
dug, as for other trees, and regularly pruned to l 
the form you would have them: By obſerving 
which, after you have planted them out for good, 
your labour is properly over, as they will require 
little or ne pruning ever after, but advance in a i 
| regular and beautiful manner, without the aſſiſt- | 


"Tas proper ſeaſon of tranſplanting this tree is in 
the month of March, when, and during the ſum- 
mer months, if the ſeaſon is dry, they ought to be 
plentifully watered, particularly. if the foil is liche 
and thin; for though this is a very hardy plant, 
yet, by removing them in autumn or winter, if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove very ſevere, the extremi- 
n ION : N e 
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ties of the preceding ſummer's ſhoot are ſornetimes 
blaſted, which Li Bs them a N the 1 | 


ing year. 


Tun Plattner vin g ow in WK pe foil, 
but they naturally del t in a moiſt deep ground; 
10. der when 155 on that of an oppoſite qua- 


1 
* EY 
23 


lity, they ſhould be plentifully watered for ſeveral 
Wer which they will = eee 
by 1 the luxuriance ol Their growth. i rh 


n beauüfül and gel nt tree is 0 10 
have been firſt introduced into England by the great 
Eord Chancellor Bacon, who planted'a large parcel 
of them at Verulam, near 8 which — 
very flouriſhing there a few years a Gee an. 
eſteem the ancient he Aſiatics, 

Romans, (who, RO ght it from the Tan k. bad 5 
i, is Ed by many. hiſtorians, as that of its 
ſalubrious emiſſions deri revented the plague at 
Iſpahan'in'Perſia, Which, 155 a number” of t them 
were planted, had not come near their dwelling fa 


though for many centuries. it had e dread 


ravages in it eat city. The ftory of Xerx 
wi 15 ar ON hay RO thouſand 
men for ſome d N when on his hott to_invade 


Greece,” to aUmire the beauty und magnitude of 
one of theſe e planes, is we ws: as 
is that of the Romans moiſtening them with wine 
inſtead of water. But a relation at large of theſe, 
and many other ſuch Eircumſtances, would exce 
the bounds of, and be uniieceffary. in a work © 
this Kind: It is thetefore ſufficient here to ee 2 
that the high eſteem in which theſe ancient nations 
held this noble tree, Appears to me a ſtrong ar 
ment of their refined taſte and judgment; and Iam 
en to . hat the neglect öf its eie 
ture 
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culture in thoſe kingdoms is a reflexion on ours. 
It affords the moſt glorious ſnadelof any tree yet 
known; and Pliny juſtly obſerves, there is none 
which ſo; well: defends us from the heat: of the fun 
in ſummer, or that admits it more kindly in win- 
EI oe peed 2 ae, : SE Nv 
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been excavated: 
It is hard, cloſe, ta 
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4 Deſcription of its Flower and =” 


* We empalement of the fower i is 'monopetalus, c colour- 


| td, and cut int 775 ve ſbarp ſegments at the brim, an 
I permanent. The 


corolla 1s compoſed of ue oval 
Fi 85 which ſpread open, and are 755 onger than the em- 


palement. It bath. eight: ſhort awE-ſhaped ſtamina, 
crowned by fimple Summits. The germin is Fw: 4 
ed, and immerſed in the large perforated recepiac, 
The fiyle is ſlender. It bath two accuminated flig- 
mas which are reflexed. The capſules are two, join- 
ed at their baſe; they are roundiſb, each being ter- 
e by a large Wing, inclefing one Mat your 
in each. 


The EEE are : 


1. The greater Mar Lx, in England falſely call- 
ed the Sycamore, and in Scotland the 
7 PLANE TREE. | 
2. The Norway Mar Lx, with Plane-tree leaves. 
3. The Virginian Flowering Marl. 
4. The American Mar LE, with Scarlet flowers. 
5. The Virginian Aſh-leav'd Mare. 
6. The Common or Leſſer Ma Tx. 
7. The Greater Map LR, with ſtrip'd leaves. 
8. The Norway MaeLe, with ſtrip'd leaves. - 


: 5 two firſt mentioned ſorts being the largeſt 
gr 


owing and hardieſt trees, are of courſe 
molt proper for extenſive. Plantations and expoſed 
ſituations; 
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ſituations; for which reaſon; I ſhall firſt direct the 
culture of them till of eoniderable lags. 1 Aden 
en to the other ſorts. aaa fe 
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"Tank Grads: ripen in Stam. — — they muſt 
be gathered in fair weather, and ſpread in an airy, 
place till thoroughly dry, w which may probably be 
in four or five weeks, time. The general practiſe 
is, to ſow them at this time; but, from long ex- 
perience, I have found it better, and have raiſed 
more, and finer plants, to mix the ſeeds with ſand. 
or looſe ſandy earth, and keep them defended 
from ſevere froſt, or much moiſture, till February, 
or the beginning of March, as the weather is more 

or leſs favourable. about this time: If not-ſtraitened 
for land, ſow them in dtills, as has been directed 
for the Beech, but thinner; if otherwiſe, let them 

be put in beds only eighteen inches broad, with al- 
leys the ſame; wideneſs, eu cover ns baut nee 
nen of an a Abs of d e apr 

Tre, collowieg r or March, ky tbe a 
leys, and cut their -x00ts--about five: inches under 
ground, which, with a ſharp ſpade, may with. eaſe 

de performed; and draw a conſiderabſe quantity "fl 
of the largeſt plants where too thick, (which, if the 9 
ground is good, and has been properly dreſſed and [ 
kept clean, moſt of them will be) s let theſe be 
planted in good mellow ſoil, in drills cut out wich 
the ſpade quite perpendieular, that the plants may 
ſtand; upright; let the lines be; eighteen inches 
aſunder, and the plants placed at eight or nine 
inches diſtance in them; and here they ſhould only 
remain one year, the ground being eee good. 
l — Ar an f 
147 In he: following; Geber. when. the plante ail 
: ' berin, genenl two 2 and aA let * 
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winter, when young, and before they 
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be raiſed, 43h the ſeedlings, and: theſe that were 


tranſplanted; ſhorten their top- roots, cut-off any 
croſs lateral branches, and remove them to another 
nurſery, where they ought to be planted in rows, 
two and a half feet aſunder, and Ren inches i in 
ehr wong, to continue two years.” W 2 8 54 

e thence remove chem again, at © the Hine 
Gabe" and plant them in rows five feet aſunder, 


and two and a half feet in the our: where oy 
may” continue Four Tus © ETON 


A 


n (i in an . foil, vil n now 1 Hits 


twelve to fifteen feet high, and, if required of a 
larger \ize for future put 


may be removed 
to-any convenient ſituation, and planted eight or 
ten feet aſunder; when, any time aſter two, and 


not (exceeding eight or ten years, they may be 


placed where deſigned to remain: And if, during 
that time, they have been ſkilfully pruned, and, 
by that, brought to _ proper ; 5.0 carefully 
— — moderately at planting, which, 
in a dry ſummer, anc Rr being two Fo thn 
_— repeated, our! labour with them is at an end. 


1 6 5 8 W 155 ' 8. BF 70 152 4 73 


1e dhe de both pabg and auen Plan- 
ing for this and other 


the reaſon for which 

is, that tho the autumn is preferable for moſt of 
the deciduous kinds, when ng: and well-rooted, 

yet theſe ſame kinds, planted in the 8 or 
e got 

ſufficient roots, are apt to be injured by rally! and 


ſpowed'6ur of the ground 1 in e 201213! 


O72 Y tor 199 Di HOTY S712 S2Y 90 HEM ML 
Tur cauſe of io frequently removing theſe trees 
when young, ie, chat they naturally grow with 


12 1 undergoing: the | 


diſci- 
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_ diſcipline here preſcribed, no plant roots better, ot 
is mee es wm” COON to 4” 4 hve. al 


- C Fe be 


o 
” 
” 8 
— —A—[S EDD ond . = = 


proper to be planted near the ſea, as the reat *, 
Maple, where I have known it grow luxu tantly, | 
after many other kinds have been tried i vain; 
and; in a few years, their ſhelter will chEriſh and 


bring forward many: ien, va 
others effet, Ny TOO 1 $a 88851 2 11 


r aloe ended en:! 
ir * ng tree, e otherwiſe 9 10 
not be planted near the houſe, or by the ſides of 
walks that are intended to be finely kept ; for their 
leaves exude : ſweet clammy juice that enticesgreat 
quantities of inſects, who eat. them full of hates, 
and make them unſightly z beſides; the leaves fall. 
ing early in autumn, turn to mucilage, and putri+ 
fy with the firſt moiſture of the ſeaſon, ſb as they | 
contaminate and ſpoil the walks, rendering them. 
| bags en, and e to clenn. 53 20 
11 HAVE not. had the opportunity! of; pling th 
y Maple near the ſea, but, in many ot 
Maaelg Me ave planted them, in concert with the 
common large ſort, and found them equally, hardy, 
and of as free a grewth: They are a much hand- 


ſomer tree, and their leaves have 2 Noxious 
prong of the other. 


eo "head 5 a 
Tas third, b 20 Afi og are pretty 
trees, and proper for the wilderneſs, and other orna- 
mental plantations, but ſhould not be planted ſin- 
gly, or in eold expoſed ſituations in this climate, as 
they commonly ſuffer much, both by the violence 
of the ety, and coldneſs of the north and eaft 
winds, They may AE from ſeeds = 
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the former kinds, when theſe can be procured ; ; 
but as they are not ſo generally to be had in this 
country, they ſucceed readily by layers, which, 

laid down in autumn * 115 5 be —_— 
rooted i in twelve: months.” ty was. 
Har v enefully raiſed 5 your! 8 mn deff 
echrheltn as directed for others, plant them out in a 
quarter of god well- prepared ground, in rows, 
three feet aſunder, and a foot diſtance in the row; 
let them be watered, to ſettle the ae about their 
roots, and remain here two or three years, from 
vrhence remove _ key where 9 2 are meant to 

remain for good: a = 


7 3879 225 OX 


IT 


a en or beter Maple, ket uces 
abundance of ſeeds with us, is eaſily propag 4 
from them, in the ſame way as the lar 
and may be ſown in bedsthreg and a half Ert wi 5 759 
according to the common ptactice, and, from the 
ſeed - bed, at two years old, planted in che nurſery 
for two years more, in lines, two feet aſunder, 
ben they will de fit for the purpoſes defigned. 
This is a tree of humble growth, ſeldom riſing 
above twenty-five or w_ Tent bigh, and' there- 
fore not generally uſed in large plantations of tim- 
ber trees, but is very common in the hedge-rows 
over mmoſt parts in England. 2 e e 


THE large ſtrip'd Maple, i is commonly propa- 
gated by budding it on the plain kind, and may 
alſo be raiſed from 9 which will be 
as finely-variegated as the trees that produced them; 
a circumſtance very uncommon in other — 2 ö 
er nay Garg. I r n own N 
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kind, tho' I have fr 
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Tux ftrip'd Norway Maple, is alſo propagated 
by budding it on the plain kind, and is a finely 
variegated tree, tho I cannot ſay that the ſeeds of 
them will produce variegated plants, never having 
to procure them of the true 
equently ſown them-as ſuch in- 


effectually. 


Tusk trees, the firſt, ſecond, and ſixth ſorts 
rticularly, will proſper in very indifferent coarſe 
land, but moft affects that which is deep and moiſt, 
tho* not wet or ſtiff; in ſuch places they will make 
ſurpriſing progreſs, and in a few. years become 
ſtately trees. The third, fourth, and fifth forts, 


delight moſt in a firm dry mould. 


— 


=s * 


Tx various uſes of this tree to the turner, for 
diſhes, drinking-cups, bowls, and trenchers, and 
to the joiner for tables, Sc. are too generally known 
to require a particular relation here; but that of 
the common leſſer Maple, is much the beſt wood 
of all the kinds we yet know. 75 
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4 Deſcription of it Flower 4 Seed. 


It bath male and female flowers on the . tree; 
the male flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe catkin ; theſe 
have-an empalement of one leaf, divided into four or 
five ſegments ; they bave no petals, but many ſport 
Hamina, terminated by large twin ſummits, The fe- 
male flowers which fit cleſe to the buds, have a be- 
miſpherical thick empalement of one leaf, which ts 
rough and entire, almoſt biding the flower, which has 
910 1 but a ſmall oval germin, ſupporting a fin- 
le frot pointed fiyle, crowned by fingle permanent 
mat. The germin afterward becomes an oval nut 
(or acorn) with a thick cover, having one cell 2 
baſe 1s fixed into the empalement « or Fu 


The 8720186 are : 


; The common Oax. 
2. = broad-leav'd OAK. 


| Maryland Oak. 
- The white Oax of Carolina. : 
7. The Oak with woolly leaves. 

8. The Cheſnut-leav'd Eaſtern Oax, with a 

thick ſealey cup. 

9. The broad-lav'd Eaſtern Oax, whoſe leaves 
are finely cut, with a large acorn, and 
-1 hairy cup. 

0. The Champion Cheſnut Oak. 


11. The 
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11. The red Maryland OAK. 


® 


12. The willow-leav'd Maryland Oa x. 
13. The Burgundy Oax. ; 
15. The cut - leav d niſh OAK. 1 
16. The ſwamp Spaniſh Oak. | 
17. The ſtripꝰd A 


HERE are many other kinds of Oaks menti- 
| oned in the catalogues of different writers on 


botany and gardening, but theſe, here ſelected, I 
have found, from experience, the moſt diſtinct 
ſpecies, and fineſt trees of that tribe I have ſeen; 
many of the others having little beauty, and ſome 
of them being only ſeminal variations: I therefore 
thought it unneceſſary to enumerate more, as all 
the ſorts may be propagated in the manner here di- 
rected. TT - N 5 ä Sn 1 : 

Tux fix forts firſt mentioned are trees of the 
largeſt growth, and therefore ſhould be planted 
where ſuch are required; the others, being of 
more humble ſtature, may be confined to the wil- 
derneſs, or ſmaller deſigns: But as the wood of the 
common Engliſh Oak is much preferable to any of 

them we yet know, ſo the foreign kinds ſhould on- 
ly be propagated in ſmall quantities, for ornamen- 


own, u i 


very Tr Hom the general belief, that it will 
not ſucceed at any conſiderable age; and indeed, 
from the common methods. of its culture, the ob- 
ſervation is too well founded: But by following þet- 
ter rules, which I ſhall, here endeavour to give, and 
which are the reſult of very conſiderable practice, 
. it 
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tal purpoſes, at leaſt till their virtues are better 


Tuis tree is uſually planted out for good when 
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No tree requires more addreſs, to e a 194 
ſome well · proportioned free-growing- plant, than 


the Oak; none is more neglected, tho none more 


worthy dur attention. It is rare to ſee a ſtraight 


uniform plantation of them, but where they are 


crouded very thick ka e or drawn "up! by * 
8 of 211 pants,” | 


- Tar Eormon method * raifing Oaks, is ; by 


ſowing them in beds, very thick, and in that con- 
dition letting them ſtand two, and ſometimes three 


years. ''They are naturally carrot- rooted, and run 
ſtraight down into the earth with few, and ſome- 
times no fibres; and by ſtanding in this ſituation 


for that time, they are drawn up iN wil and ſlender ; 


and their roots having become hard and woody, 
the cutting away of theſe roots, to a proper length, 


which they muſt neceſſarily be, becomes à very 


violent operation on the plants; by which means 


many of them fail, and the remainder; from ſo 
ſevere a check, will be ſeveral years in Saberiag 
roots, and of courſe; during that time, will be 


ſtunted, croſſ- growing, and ſhrubby: But, to re- 
medy theſe evils, purſue the following ſyſtem, from 
the obſervation of which I have long been ſueceſſ- 
ful, in rearing many beautiful, * and well- 


proportioned Oaks, 


0 ar. : 2 * 3 


* AVING orice youfſelf' with it the au- 
tumn, gathered from the handſomeſt and moſt vi- 
gorous trees, in fair weather, ſpread them in an 


airy covered place, and turn them frequently till 


quite dry ; When 
with ſand; or 


ou find — 2 fo, mix them 
ſe light earth, and let them be 
72 protected 
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protected from vermin, froſt, and moiſture, 
about the middle of February. ee een 


Ar this time, or as ſoon after it as the weather 
Vill admit, prepare, by a clean digging and rak- 


ing, a ſpot of good natural foil; and, to render 


the crop equal and uniform, try the goodneſs of 


our ſeeds, by throwing them into a tub with wa- 


ter, when the freſh will ſink to the bottom, and the 


| Totten or defective float on the ſurface. The qua- 
lity of the acorns' being thus aſcertained, make 
- ſhallow drills acroſs the ground, with a ſmall hoe, 
at eighteen or twenty inches diſtance; and in 
theſe drop your acorns, about two inches ſeparate, 
covering them, with the back of a rake, two inches 
deep; let the ground be raked ſmooth, and kept 
clean and mellow during the ſummer months. 


Tux beginning of April, the ſucceeding ſpring, 
cut them under ground as directed for the Beec 
and let them remain till the ſpring after, 


a 911]. * 


From this ſituation, as ſoon as their buds begin 


to ſwell, let them be carefully raiſed, without tear- 
ing their roots or fibres; and ground being ready, 
ſeparate the ſtraight free-growing plants from the 


crooked and ſhrubby ; ſhorten any downright or 


bruiſed roots, but be very ſparing of the fmall fi- 
bres; and plant the ſtraight trees in one quarter 
of the nurſery, in rows, two feet aſunder, and 
nine inches in the row; and the crooked ones in 
another, at the ſame diſtances : Let theſe plants be 
as little time as poſfible out of the ground; for this 
purpoſe, raiſe few of them at a time, and if you 
have the command of four men, they will ſudden- 
ly diſpatch a great number of them, that is, by 
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, cores 


and giving them to 
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one man 8 the plants, another pruning them, 


= planters, and two planting; . 


Ir the land is good, and the ſeaſons have been 
kindly, the ſtraight. plants may be removed in two 
years; but when either of theſe. circumſtances is 
* they may continue three daes 


Tan crooked and. bruſny trees, -having ſtood 
two years in the nurſery, muſt be cut over by the 
ground, and remain two years longer; and obſerve, 


that, as ſoon as their ſhoots are four or five inches 


long, you pinch off all-but the moſt r one; 
from whence the whole ſtrength and juices of 


root will be exerted in * * * this fg 


ſhoot. 


Alorrza method of TEN. thels trees, with 


| equal ſucceſs, is, ſowing the acorns on beds, in 
| rows, ſeven or eight inches aſunder, and two or 


three inches in the row, covering them the uſual 
"ys and letting 3 remain only one year. 


From theſe beds remove them the following 
ſpring, and having ſhortened their top - roots, lay 
them in lines, cut down perpendicular with the 
ſpade, eighteen inches aſunder, and eight or nine 


inches in the * where Ou em continue wo 
whe | | 


| © From N remove es 18 as has 
been ſaid, the ſtraight from the crooked, —. plant 
them in different quarters, in rows, two feet and 
a half aſunder, and one foot diſtance in the row; 
the te cot plants to continue here three years, and 
if they have n freely, to be cut 

over 
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over in one, but if otherwiſe, not till two eas; 


and here they ſhould remain three years longer. 


' Many writers of reputation direct ſowing the 


acorns, as ſoon as thoroughly dry, in October or 
November, the principle of growth being ſo ſtrong 


in them, that they are apt to ſhoot ſoon after, tho 


not in the ground, and with that ſnoot will decay. 
This, they ſay, is the order of nature, and I rea- 
dily admit it is ſo; nor do I condemn their practice: 
But I have found, from innumerable inſtances, the 
method before directed will produce better-rooted 
and cleaner plants; and how indeed can it be other- 


wiſe ? for, muſt not the ground, which, as it ought, 


we muſt ſuppoſe has been well trenched or dug the 


preceding autumn, mellowed and inriched during 
winter with the heavenly influences, and again in 


the ſpring dug and laid down ſweet and looſe, — 
muſt not the ſoil in this condition, I ſay, nouriſh 
every plant in a much higher degree, than that 
laid down in autumn, hardened and battered with 
the winter rains? And tho many of the acorns will 
vegetate before ſowing, yet that vegetation is pre- 
ſerved by the mixture of ſand or looſe earth, and, 
before February, will make no advance, tending 
to impede, but, on the contrary, will forward the 
Future growth of the plant; only let it be carefully 
attended to, that the acorns have not the ſmalleſt de- 


gree of moiſture about them when mixed, that the 


mixture is alſo dry, and that they are kept protect- 
ed from wet. 5 4 o} eine 1 


BE in ren 

_- >GARDENERS,)inrgeneral, have the ſpacious word 
nature eternally in their mouths, and no doubt there 
is a great deal in it, when properly underſtood and 
applied ; but the herd of them know nothing of 
either, and the ttue application of it in gardening. 
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requires good ſenſe, joined to much obſervation 
and experience: But be that ſo, or otherwiſe, was 
not nature deſigned to be modified and improved 
by art in many things? If it was not, many ſound 
heads have in vain perplexed themſelves in the ſtu- 
dy of gardening. | We SET STE 
Bronx E proceeding to the further culture of the 
Oak, this may be a proper place to take notice of 
the general, or almoſt univerſal ill practice, of 
nurſerymen, dibbling their plants of one and two 
| years. old, or indeed as large as the dibble, with 
hard thruſting, -will make room to contain them. 
TOY is hurtful, in a high degree, to the whole 
ſpecies of trees and plants; but to the Oak, and all 
the nut-bearing carroty-rooted Kinds, it is _— 
deſtructive, particularly in ſtrong ſtiff ground. 
Common reaſon, one would readily believe, ſhould 
point out the abſurdity of this practice to every 
gardener of obſervation; notwithſtanding which, I 
do not remember any author who warns us againſt 
it, but, on the contrary, many direct it for general 
practice. If a man, however, reflects but a very 
little, he muſt be ſenſible, that the roots of plants, 
ſqueezed into a hole made hard by the ſtrong preſ- 
ſure of a dibble, muſt neceſſarily retain the moiſture 
in wet weather, to ſuch a degree, as to endanger 
the rooting of the roots, and that in dry weather 
this hole will become fo hard, as to prevent the 
tender fibres from extending themſelves, and pro- 
curing proper nouriſhment; ſo that if the plant 
lives, its roots are compreſſed into a ſmall hard 
eluſter of mouldy fibres, which nothing but ſevere 
Pruning a great part of away, and different remov- 
als in good ſoil, will ever recover to a vigorous 
ſtate. Nothing can excuſe this practice in ſenſible 
nurſerymen, but its being done at leſs 8 
3 Se | i 
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thin laying them with the ſpade; and that they are 


in ſome meaſure” forced to it, from the i norance 
and avarice of untutor'd upſtaris, who aſſume the 


name of nurſerymen, and take every open 


that the worſt ice preſents, ſo it be cheap, of 
under-ſelling the ſenſible, honeſt, induſtrious gar- 
dener, and cheating the unſkilful purchaſer, no re- 
7 1 paid to the quality of the plants. . 5 G 
-Nerwarsi is the ill effect wy” dibbling eld 
to trees alone, but extends to many of the herbas 


ceous plants, and other vegetables, which ſuffer in 


the ſame proportion. | have often made the expe- 


riment of this in Cabbages, Callyflowers, Potatoes; 


Sc. planted on the ſame ground, the 1ame.day4 
and 'tis amazing how. much larger thoſe were; put 


in with the ſpade or trewel, looſely, than theſs 


dibbled : In ſhort, too much cannot be ſaid againſt 


this barbarous method of treating trees; which, if 


it prove not their immediate grave, will at leaſt 


continue to be their priſon. But 1 Do now return 
WG further culture of the Oak. at 29574 59 Þ 
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enn tee 8 as an diteck⸗ 


| 4 will be of a proper age and ſize for being re- 
moved to large plantations for good, and, from the 


abundance of their roots, and good proportion f 


their bodies, will reſiſt the moſt violent winds; but 


ſach as incline to provide large trees of the coma 


mon Engliſh Oak, for future en ani 2 
* farther, hy follows: 4 9 825 Fg 1 921.887 
582165 $7 Ag 1 
e fined 6 on a 455 05 ele ground, 

| nr has been well dug the 8 2 autumn, about 
the end of March, or begining — April, give it 
another digging, 'level it well, and pick-.out: -all 
8 ſtones and root weeds from-it.. - As ſoon 
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as their buds begin to ſwell, raiſe ſuch: trees (which 
ought to be the ſtraighteſt and fineſt) as you intend 
to cultivate further in the nurſery way; fill conti - 
nue to ſhorten ſuch roots as tend downwards, and 
ſmooth the ſpreading; ones that are long, or have 
been wounded with the ſpade in raiſing them; and 
where there are {abundance of fibres, you may 
like wiſe cut away ſome of the ſmalleſt; which, if 
the trees are not immediately planted, will decay, 
and ſometimes bring a mouldneſs about the princi- 
| E roots: Lou muſt alſo cut off all ill placed croſs 
branches from their bodies, leaving only a few of 
the ſmaller, at proper intervals, to detain the ſap, 
for the augmentation of the trunk; and let not a 
bud of the leading ſhoot be ruſſied, as that is diffi- 
cult to repair in the Oak, by any other means than 
_ cutting over the tree. Let theſe operations be done 
in the gentleſt manner, not ſhaking the plants, 
that as much earth as poſſible may continue about 
Tux trees now properly prepared, plant them in 
lines, five feet aſunder, kf two N half in 
the line; give them a plentiful watering, to ſettle 
the earth to their roots; ande if you re this 
odnce a fortnight for three or four times, the ſeaſon 
deing dry, it will much promote their growth. In 
this nurſery they may remain, in good generous 
land, four, but in poor and hungry, five or ſix 
years: Let the ground be annually dug between 
the lines, and the trees pruned every ſpring, with 
the ſame care and attention as at removing them. 
I'cannot here leave the article of pruning, without 
begging to be a little further indulged, in obſerv- 
ing, that no circumſtance- is attended with worſe 
conſequences to plantations of trees in general, than 
the neglect of timely and regular pruning when 
5 7 _ young; 


L 


o 


young ; and what muſt render it quite inexcuſable, 
is, that even in ample plantations, the expence is 
very trifling, when annually performed. The cut- 
ting of young and tender branches can have no ill 
effect, either on the life or growth of the tree; but 
the wounds made by loppiig off old wood, always 
much weakens, and often produces a gangrene that 
proves mortal, in ſome kinds by exceſſive bleeding, 
and in others, by imbibing moiſture, and com- 
municatimig it to the body. Theſe are truths 
founded on nature, reaſon and experience, and 
which ought to warn all planters to a due perform- 
ance of this operation, as, from the judicious'prac- 
tice of s 2 ag to the other articles d 
mentioned, the plants are not only preſerved in a 
e free growing ſtate, bo ma 3 
to ape or tion you their nature 

—— ber nch . — a few years, no 
future diſcipline will reduce to fine plants. But if 


* - 


| Oaks have been neglected, and grown rude; the 


beſt” ſeaſon of cutting their large branches is in 
March; for the young and tender, any time from 
autumn till ſpring is equll . 
Tus trees from this culture will now be finely 
rooted, ſtraight and well - proportioned, and, in ar 
ordinary ſoil and ſituation, from ten to twelve feet 
high; and thoſe firſt cut over, will be the largeſt 
and handſomeſt plants. 110 Ai WInd : fiesen 
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larger ſige, remove them again to any convenient 
t of tolerable ground, managing the roots as 

ormetly; and plant them in lines, eight feet aſun⸗ 

der, and ſix feet in the line, watering them plen- 
tifully when planted; where they may continue 
or ſeven years, by whieh time they will be. about 
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I ſtill a reſerve of larger is wanted; remove them 
once more, and plant them twelve feet aſunder; 
give them an ahundant watering at planting, and 


repeat it three or four times, more or leſs as the 


nature of the ſeaſon requires. In this ſituation 
they may continue, ready for whatever new deſign 
occurs, for eight or ten years, when, by a careful 
removal, and four or five plentiful waterings the 
firſt and ſecond ſummer, they will grow as luxu- 
riantly as if they had ſtood in the ſame ſoil from 
the ſmalleſt ſize, and arrive as ſoon at full maturity, 
with this advantage, that the trees, from the regu- 
lar and timely prunings they have had, muſt of 


courſe be formed to their proper ſhape, and will 


require little or no further trouble. 
ei | OOO OT 221 


— 


n n ; THS2-> 17-4 2 . { 5 1411 N. 
Tuo' moſt of the deciduous, trees, particularly. 


large plants of them, ſueceed beſt, being planted 


in autumn, the Oak is one exception to this rule, 


and is found univerſally to remove with more ſafe · 


ty, and grow more freely, when tranſplanted in 
3 therefore this ſeaſon ſhould be invaria- 
bly obſerved, as, in wet, or even moiſt ſwampy 
lands, I have often known large plantations of them 
yy totally deſtroyed by autumnal, or winter 
Aanting. 8 1 Miene e 8 0 
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Tzts noble tree, the monarch of the woods, 
* i : A FT 7 = # * * * * £ > . yu 
* 


the boaſt and bulwark of the Britiſh nation, will 
grow freely in a great variety of ſoils, now either 


altogether waſte, appropriated to the production 

meaner trees, or other; more ignoble purpoſes. 
This proceeds from not attending to its nature and 
properties, by making the experiment of planting 
u on all the various ſoils; for though, like the 


. 
— 


8 5 part of other trees, it (particuJarly at firſt) 
affects a ſound deep mould, it will, notwithſtand- 


* 


* . Ls 2 WR : 


 FORES/P> TREES ay 
ing, proſper ex y on the coarſeſt moiſt gra- 
vel, loam and 2 or ſtiff heavy clay and Gil 
(which moſt ether trees abhor), and that too when 


theſe ſoils are ſo ſteril * hungry as not to afford 
grazing for ſheep: 


Tas iti ip'd Oak, is propagated by budding or 
grafting it on the common * and is a very. heau- 
181 variegation, Which I have much improved, 
1 Nr brightneſs 50 0 f and ſiae of 
· y Joining it to the ſcarlet Virgin 
Gemar lend kinds, ian 


| Tux tenderer kinds a 9 il 15 rendered 
more 2 and the dwarf kinds improved ip | 5 
by and ing on the commo! 
ich, je Thos who incline by have all the S 
F this fine plant in its greateft rfeftion I 
ty, is well worth the trouble © theſe operations, 


Tur value ad uſes of the wood of this tree, are 
ſo univerſally known, that it would be an inſult on 
the underſtanding of the meaneſt 1 98 to 
n time FR ("YM b 15 
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Deſcription of its Flower, and, Seed. 


gf bibs herma brodits and female flowers on the 
1 ame tree, and ſometimes an different trees.” 'The ber- 
maphrodite flowers have no petals, but a ſmial! four- 
pointed empalement, including tuo erect lamina, which 
are terminated by oblong ſummits, baving four fur- 
rows. In the centre is ſituated an oval N 
Fer ſu pporting a cylinarical ſtyle, crowned by a 
bifid fligma. 'The germin afterwards becomes a com- 
reſſed bordered fuit, ſhaped lite a bird's tongue, 
baving one cell, tuclofing a ſeed 'of the ſame form. 7. be 
fen flowers & are the Jame, but bave 10 Jaming..* | 


GOL 5 


ey 4 
4 
132 
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| 1. . common Asen, a * n ; | 5 
2. The Manna As un. ed 1 Wor 
| — The Virginian flowering Wü. 
4 * New-England As, with — 
leaves. 
5. The Carolina As n. 
6. The white American Asn. - 
The black American As H. 
8. The red American Ask. 
9. The white-flowering Ass. 
10. The Asn with ſtrip d leaves. 5 


AVING gathered the keys of the common 
Aſh, in fair weather, about the beginning of 
lovember, from handſome vigorous trees, ſpread 
them in an airy we or covered place, turning them 
W * 


1 114 


N * 
- * 1 
5 w 
VS 


frequently till quite dry, which, in a proper ſitua- 
tion, they will be in three or four weeks time; 

then mix them with looſe ſandy earth, and let them 
when they ought to be ſown about the beginning 
of April, on well prepared freſh mellow foil, on 
beds three and a half feet broad, with alleys eigh- 
teen inches between the beds, and covered three 
quarters of an inch deep. Theſe ſeeds” will not 


be protected from wet till the following ſpring, 


appear above ground till the ſucceeding ſpring, dur- 


ing which time it muſt notwithſtanding. be kept 
uite clean, and as looſe and little poached as poſ+ 
le; and in February, before the ſeeds begin to 
ſpring, let the ſurface of the ground be gently 
raked over, removing all muſty and foggy particles 
they may have contracted during the winter, and 
throw a little freſh rich mould over them, to repla 
what you have taken away, Which will much pro- 
mote the future growth of the plants. In this ſe. 
minary the trees are to remain only one year. 
Havi prepared another quarter of good 
ground in the nurſery, in the ſame manner as for 
the ſeed, the following February or March, remove 
them ; keep them as ſhort time as may be out of 
the ground, to prevent the ſmall fibres withering, 
and cut away only the downright top - roots; la. 
them in drills, cut down perpendicular with the 
ſpade, as directed for other plants; let theſe drills 
be” eighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and plant 
them at the diſtance of OE nine inches in the 
drill; give them a gentle - watering on plating, 
and continue it three or four times, at proper iter⸗ 
givin 


nter 
vals, if the weather is dry; and here, g the m. 


proper culture, let them remain two ſeaſons. On 
D . he — AS N Nin £48 Mg $44 4d ; 
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_ In October, as ſoon as their leaves are, tarniſhed, 
remove. chem Yor this. nurſery ; and having prun- 
ed off, cloſe by the body all the ſtrong and ill- 
placed branches, till leaving a number of (mall 
ones to attract and detain the ſap. for the angmen- 
tation of the trunk, plant them in another quarter 
of any tolerable ground, in lines, three feet and a 
balf aſunder, and fifteen gr. ſixteen inches in- the 
line, where they may remain three years, obſerving 
to dig the ground between the lines every ſpring. 


F WION SLUT OCR Oo ot 
By this time the trees, in an ordinary-ſoil,- will 


be about ſeven. or eight feet high, ſtrong, well 


rooted, and of a proper ſiae io make extenſive 
plantations; but where a ſucceſſion. of large ones 


are wanted, remove them every fourth year, prun- 


ing their roots and bodies as formerly, watering 


them at planting, and three or four times after- 


wards,, in dry weather, œvery twelve or fourteen 
days, giving them greater intervals in; proportion. 
to their ſize, as directed for the Elm; from which 
management, they may be removed at any, hulk 


you ch ue them, .w ithout any ſenſible check: 107 


. » oy . ” 
01 Sc „31 211 


them on the common Aſh, Which being a large 
growing hardy tree, will be a confiderghle.improve- 


Ferne 


ment on th dwarfiſh and tenderer ſortß. Ni mat? 


#51 an Ach i dene 0) Deng 26 abs! 
Tus Aſh qught neither to be planted in gardens, 
near other trees, nor in any mixt plantations There 


is no plant. I remember, that ſo ſoon, and ſo muh 


exhauſts. the virtues, of the ſoil; and the ſhade is 
malignant id every production of the earth, being 
thus a ſtep dame to other trees: Let them be plant - 
ed in concert, where, notwithſtanding theſe un- 

e e eee 


friendly qualities, if properly managed, ey "Will 


yield great returns of _ to the owner in' a few 


. _ 


Tm tree wills 90 wy Ketil barten Gil als 


in the bleakeſt 210 moſt expoſed ſituations; but i in 
a deep mould, tho* of no generous quality, and 
where there is no ſtanding water, it will Jonny! 
arrive to a grant iniagnitude.” 


Tor wood of the Aſh wen to RE of. this Oak) 
is of the moſt univerſal uſe, particularly for all the 
implements of huſbandry. It has alſo this ſingular 
advantage, that, when young, it is as ſtrong and 
laſting timber as that of old trees; but the value, 
and particular uſes of it, being ſouniverſally known, 
makes! it unnecellary to be related here. 


1 TROY dini this uſeful, though ' not t Wiki 
rock tree, in mentioning an experiment I made 
very early in life of its value, by planting a ſpeci- 
men of them in copſe,- intended principally to fup- 

ply myfelf with'poles for * hedges, and ſtakes 
tor dead fenees, for which 2 no wood is more 


proper or laſtin fig. 


800 ene vey biste bear altos 


ground, compoſed chiefly of ſteril red clay and 
I planted half a'rood,” or the eighth part of 
af acre, boch Aſh trees fix years old, and about 


eight feet high. I placed then in rows, four feet 


— and two feet diſtance in the row, where 
I let chem remain untouehed, only digging the 


giwund about them every autumn, for four years, 
when I eut them over five or fix inches above ground 
for ehe ö eren which ey. * 0 "0 an- 


Pon 2h 


I 112 ** 1034 18. "34 ſwered, | 
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ſwered, reſerving twenty of the faireſt, plants, at 
proper diſtances; for trees. 


I conTINUED to dig the ground two years longer, 
and then left them to nature for five years more, 
that is, ſeven. from their being cut down. Having 
more of them than anſwered my own purpoſes, or 

indeed than I could have imagined ſo ſmall a ſpot 
of ground would produce, I thought of making 
the moſt of what 1 had to ſpare, and accordingly 
meaſured off exactly one half of them, which I 
ſold for pollards and hoops, at forty ſhillings. 


Wy cur | them ö again in ſix years more, which, 
being ſtronger than the former, I ſold for fifty ſnil- 
neee r nw os 


_ Infix years after this, L again cut them over, and 
though. theſe were much the largeſt ſhoots, I ſold 
them at the ſame price as the laſt, fn 


Tung remained now twenty trees on the whole 
ground, intended to ſtand for timber, ten of which 
grew amongſt the copſe I had fold. My meaning 
Was not to touch theſe till the decline of my life, 
that I might leave to poſterity what obſervations I 
was able to make, of the profit a man who begins 
io plant when young, may reap from it in his own 
time: But the croſs events of fortune diſappointed 
me; for, becoming ſecurity in conſiderable ſums 
for others, who failed in their affairs, I was obtig- 
ed, by rigid creditors, to ſell my land, at which 
time my neceſſities alſo conſtrained me to ſell my 
trees of all kinds. I hope the reader will excuſe 
this digreſſion, which I believed neceſſary, to re- 
move the juſt reflection every judicious planter 
would make againſt me, for cutting down hopeful 
trees 


" * * 
£ SY ONT 
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trees at ſo early and unprofitable. a period; if I 
could have avoided it. Thoſe trees I ſold, of twen · 
ty- three years growth, at ſeven ſhillings a tree, to 
- cart - wright, which was 3 . 108, for the ten 
trees on... the-copſe ground I had cut and fold three 
JJ dro bat 2005; | 


Tus it appears, that an acre. of indifferent 
ground (for mine was very bad) planted with Aſh 
trees in the manner deſcribed, near, or eaſily car- 
ried to any populous town, will yield, in twenty- 
three years time, 1151. 10s. without any other 
expence than digging the ground for the firſt five 
or ſix years, and cutting over the copſe, which is 
very trifling, and which the owner ought, in all 
events, to do himſelf carefully for his own ſake : 
Let them be cut, ſlanting, with ſharp inſtruments, 
leaving all the wounds ſmooth and clean, to pre- 
vent the wet from lodging in the ſtocks, from 
whence it might communicate to the roots, and 
contaminate the whole plant, and which a common 
purchaſer of the copſe would probably pay little 
attention to. The beſt ſeaſon for this work, is the 
month of February, before the ſap begin to riſe. 
I have not mentioned any price for the firſt cutting, 
having uſed them myſelf : Theſe were planted at 
eight feet high, and had ſtood four years from 
| planting, ſo that, from the loweſt calculation, they 
muſt have been worth more than pay the whole 

expence of labour : To which I muſt add, that, 
after ſelling the laſt cutting of my copſe, I was 
informed by an honeſt man, a good judge of the 
value of that commodity, that l had been groſsly 
deceived. by the purchaſer, and that I ſhould have 
received one-third part at leaſt more money than 


I' did. | 
TS. Ir 
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as incline to Flow this practice, which is my 
worth attending to, as it "ot ſoon become à ver 
oy 10 impfovement, that, after the ſecbnd cut᷑- 
„1 wound I had planted ty copſe too thick 
= "that, had they been at greater diftances, 1 
ſhould have reaped conſiderably more advantage 
from them 1th e | riende, ad- 
viſe them to oWs, cet aſunder, 
aud three er e the row.” e g 
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CHAPTER WL 
ra LIME. TREE 


A Deferipuin of is Flower and Seed. 


The flvwers have e concave eoloured em palement, 
which is cut into five parts; it has five re blunt 
gedals which tire trenated at their points, and many 
_ #wl-ſbaped 3 terminated by fingle fummits with 
4 Funde th, ſupporting a 3 Ayl the 
engub of te. ae, croeened by an bùtuſe fro cor. 
need fligma. The germin afterwards becomes a thick 
thbulay capſule with fue celli, opening at the baſe 
with Foe bene rarh manu one rounds Jeed. 


. Byrvetts tre: 


1. The brodd-leav'd floweting' Live Tree, | 
2. The red. twig d Live Txet. 1 4 
3 == en- ig d Live TRR. 

mall-leav'd Lime TR RR, of a rowny 
Tn colour both in the leaf and bark. 
. 1 ſtrip d. leav id LiMe TxEx. 


HE Riſk mentioned fort is the fineft plant of 
tte ſpecies: The ſecond is next to be prefer- 
ted; it bas alfo large leaves, grows to be a ftately 
tree, and the ſhining deep red colour of its bark 
Has à chearftl and agterable effect in winter. The 
third and fourth ſorts are much inferior in beauty, 
and grow in a looſe and ſtraggling manner, nor 
Age make thy of pop or lofty trees; they e 
undo ihn, in 3 on 
the two Btficr Kinds, nor would T have framed 
hem, but to Warn the — of Lime 


% 
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beware of the ſorts they purchaſe, as the nurſeries 
in this country 3 abound moſt in theſe two 
ch, 


laſt ſorts, which, perhaps, not being known to 
every nurſery man, are all indiſcriminately raiſed 
and ſold together, and which, when placed by the 
ſides of walks, or in the ſtraight lines of avenues, 
from the irregularity of their form, and difference 
ol growth, very much deface ſuch plantations. 


* 4 


Tux Lime tree may be propagated by - ſeeds, 
which are ripe about the end of October, and 
ſnould, after being quite dry, be. mixed with ſand, 
and protected from froſt and rain, till the beginning 
of March; when they ought to be ſown in a ſnady 
border of rich, moiſt, loamy ſoil, in beds three 
and a half feet wide, with alleys of eighteen inches, 
and covered three quarters of an inch deep. When 
the ſeeds begin to peep, let them be frequently 
watered, and increaſe the quantity as the plants 
advance in growth: Let the beds, in autumn and 
ſpring, be managed as directed for other hardy 
ſeedling trees; and here let them continue two 


Taxer plants, raiſed from. ſeeds, make very 
little progreſs for three or four years; and as they 
may readily be increaſed by layers, which will fave 
much time, and make equally good plants, (ſince, 
in that way, they root abundantly, and grow with 
gteat eaſe and freedom) I would adviſe the practice 
pf it as the beſt method to have plantations of theſe 
trees ſpeedily. V 


Turxxrokg, having provided. yourſelf with 
ſtoals; or mother: plants, after the ſame manner as 
directed for the | Engliſh. Elm, and planted at the 

ſtances, with. which, till now, the, cultur 
: "> "om 


y 
19 poem » 
þ * * * 
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of the Lime will exactly agree, : lay down” their 
branches any time from September till April ; only 
obſerve, that the plants laid down in autunin, will 


be better rooted, and have ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe 
done in the ſpring. 


A QUARTER of generous freſh ground having 
been well prepared, about the middle of October 
take up your layers carefully, without tearing or 
bruiſing their fibres; ſnorten their roots moderate- 
ly, and cut away ſuch as croſs each other: If the 
layer is plentifully rooted, and thick-bodied in pro- 
portion to its height, ſo as not to be ſhaken or diſ- 
placed by the winds, it may be planted at full 
length; but ſuch as are tall and ſlender, (which, 
even laid by the beſt hands, will be the greateſt 
part) muſt be cut over, from ſix inches to a foot 
high, more or leſs in proportion to the quantity 
of their roots; plant them (theſe at full length ſe- 
parate from the others) in lines, three feet aſunder, 
and fifteen inches diſtant in the line, giving the 
round the uſual culture of hoeing and digging as 
5 other trees; and here let them remain three 


. From thence remove them, at the ſame ſeaſon 
as formerly, to another quarter of ſtout ground, 
dreſſing their roots, and prun ig their bodies, as 
directed for the Engliſh Elm, and plant them in 
lines, five feet aſunder, and two feet in the line; 
repeat the proper pruning in February every ſeaſon, 
as alſo ſpring and autumn digging; and, in this ſi- 
tuation, they may continue four years. 


. - Remove: them again to another nurſery, till in 


; fed deep ground, and plant them in lines, ſeven 
(eet alunder, and three feet in the line, annually 


giving 


[ 


2 
a 
4 
EY 
* * 


ving them the * pruning, and digging the 
| grin wa between them; re 
en _ no __ £34 7 
"Br this time the trees, being eleven years ola, 
will, if the foil has been middling, and the culture 
dirdted given them, be generally above twenty 
feet bigh ; but as a ſueceſſion of che gobd kinds of 
large trees, that move with ſafety, will always be 
uſeful to a man of fortune poſſeſſed of lund, as alſs 
to a nurſeryman for gain, I would adviſe, ſtill to 
remove a number, of theſe into another nurſery, 
planting them at ten feet aſunder, cropping 
ground with ſuch kitchen herbs us ars belt ares 
te the foil, which will pay both tent and labour, 
and letting them reinain five or fix years; by . 
time they wilted from thirty 16thirty five feet hi 
and yl ſaved at; and after removal, as w as 
ſmalleſt plant, by by giving thew three or four 
plentiful waterings in dry wearkbr; the firſt, and, 
8 NN — drought, the ſecond 
aug 8 


Tur Lime moſt affects a nich feeding 1 ſoil, 
but will grow freely in any tolerable land, of a 
eofnpetent depth; though coarſe-and heavy; they 
will alſo grow in ſandy and gravelly laid, but not 
with the ſame beauty or advan * as, in ſuch ſi⸗ 
nations; their leaves, in dry / are often in- 
feſted with ĩnſects, and decay early in the amumn; 

therefore, in thin hungry foil, they ought not to be ; 
planted 1n quantities, though -a few 2 2 s 
*. agreeable, eren there, for variety. 


n; Tan ueber of the Lime tree: is much prefera- 
that of any kind of the Willow, being ſtrong- 

yet lighter 5:1 it is uſed; by the carver, by 
AN 9 architects 
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archiredts for framing the models of their buildings, 


and by the turner for making bowls, diſnes, Sc. 


I am likewiſe aſſured, it is very proper for lining ef 
rooms, and, that, when painted, it will laſt long. 


T nis graceful and magnificent tree, the greateſt 


ornament of the Britiſh. g. s and villas, and 


pride of planters in the laſt, and great part of the 
preſent century, is now in leſs eſteem than former- 
ly, though for what good reaſon I cannot eaſily ac- 
count, as it has more good properties, the value 
of the wood only excepted, and that too far from 
being uſeleſs, than moſt trees I know. It produces 
a large, tall, upright body, ſmooth ſhining bark, 


ample leaf, goodly and extenſive ſhade, healthful 
odoriferous bloſſoms, is admirable food for bees, 


refiſts the winds, bears lopping off large branches 


without injury, ſoon heals of its ſcars and wounds, 


continues ſound to a great age, and, of all the trees 
yet known, the Engliſh Elm excepted, makes the 
fineſt, loftieſt, and quickeſt, paliſade hedges. 


1Isﬆav then, from what cauſes this tree has fallen 
into diſeſteem, is to me ſurpriſing. It were pre- 
ſumptuous and inſolent in me, to arraign the taſte 


and judgment of the numerous, learned, and re- 


ſpectable body of planters in Great Britain; nor 
am I either weak or vain enough to make ſuch an 
attempt, but I cannot help doing what I think juſ- 
tice to this plant. I have argued with many of 
them, in defines of its beauty and utility in vari- 
_ ous reſpects; the beauty of the tree I have never 

heard diſputed, nor ever found the arguments 
_ againſt it gd further, than the defect of ſhading its 


leaves early in autumn; but this is only materially 


ſo, when they are planted in poor, thin, or hot 
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ſoil, which they diſlike, and which, being fre- 


quently practiſed, I preſume is the principal rea- 
ſon for their being diſeredited; but as the faſhions 
change, and many beautiful plants, as well as 
other things, have been out and in during my * 
ſo I hope to live and fee the Lime _ — its 
former rank and character. | 
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A Deperipton of 110 Euer and Sd. 


1 


I bath male and female Pies, growing Hale 


on the ſame plant. The male flowers are diſpoſed in 


a cylindrical rope or catkin, which is boſe and ſcaly, 
gn ſcale 5 5 ng” one flower, which hath no petals, 
But ten ſmall foie terminated by compreſſed bairy 


ſummits. | 75 emale flowers are diſpoſed in the ame 


form, and are finghe under each ſcale; theſe have one 
petal, which i is Faped like à cup, cut into fix parts, 
and two Hort germins, each baving ro hairy flyles, 
crowned by 'a fingle fligma. © The cat tin afterward 


grows large, and at the baſe of each Jeale i is * 
an n oval e „ i ar dls al 
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2. The Hop HoRNREAM. Jerry 1 1800 


. The Virginian Flowering Hon NBEAM. 
4 F 7 tano. T 


T H common 1 ſhould be 4 
1 <d by ſeeds, which being ripe in autumn, 
* ſpreading} them in a loft till dry, ought to be 
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and a half feet broad, with alleys eighteen inches 
vide between the beds, and covered three quarters 
wy ar inch N Theſe ſeeds will remain a year 

in 
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mixed with fand till the following ſpring, when 
they may be ſown thin on beds of freſh — three 
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the rows annu 


in the 1 5 5 e appear; n Y 
which time, the earth muſt be kept clean and mel- 


Jow. In February next, looſen the ſurface of the 


beds with a ſhort-teeth'd rake, ſo as not to diſturb 
the. ſeeds, and throw a gentle covering of freſh 
mould over them ; where * may remain for two 
years, if do's too thick, as the plants make ſlow 
progreſs firſt ars and 2 are 44; ng well 


N 1 3 


Fan the ed bed remove N 8 in Ode 
ber, or as ſoon after as the weather will admit, into 
EA freſh ſpot of ground in the nutſery you can 

ſpare, tho o an indifferent quality; reduce 
5 ſuperfluous roots, cutting away ſuch = cro 


one another, and plant them in rows, two feet and 


a half aſunder, and a foot diſtance in the row z to 
remain three * ha We gout berien 


By this time the * will 12 fit IE 8 
hed „where immediate ſhelter is not required, 


or for woods, to be mixed with other young trees; 


but where you intend at once to have the advan- 


tages of warmth and rr re 8 
n, TP | 


ur lege fo own you Ae w: * 1 
ed at ſeven or eight feet high, 


— — — 
—— 2 the former nurſery to another, 


and place them in rows, ten feet aſunder row from 


row; and' five feet diftance in the: row, tra! 
chem annually in the regular hedge form, but 


ways obſerving to keep them light and chin in the 
top, when, after — — ſtanding, they may be 
raiſed and planted ou where de- 
ligned © to remain, and 2 they will have ſueh 


*%, 
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abundance of roots as to defy the ſtrongeſt winds, 
and require no further expence or trouble than two 


or three plentiful waterings, and Keeping! their roots 
clean for thiee or r four years,” 21 


$8 %h MI 7 = þ 3 SY: 1. * « 
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Tas freighteſt: plants intended for nth nay; 
at raiſing them from the firſt nurſery,” be ſeparated 
from thoſe for hedges, and-planted in 'rows, five 
feet aſunder, and two feet diſtance in the row; let 

them be annually pruned to their proper form, and 
from hence they may be removed to che places 


vhere they are meant to: wr oe after three o or 
four 9 en, £7 ee jo ee 


111 a target 
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Tus ſecond and third ſouth are enn Aresded 


by layers, and make an agreeable variety with other 
trees in the wilderneſs. 


Tus ſtrip'd kind is propagated by budding i it on 
the common, but the colours are not ſtrong or 


lively. 

Tuouon I am no advocate for the Hornbeam 
tree in ornamental plantations, or in generous ſoils 
and ſheltered ſituations, yet its being one of the 
hardieſt trees known, the many good qualities of 
the wood, and the ſudden ſhelter and warmth 
hedges of it afford, appear to give it ſome claim-to 


our attention, particularly i in the — — parts 
of the country. | 
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Ir will grow PRETTY in the coldeſt hills, and 
in the ſtiffeſt, barren, and otherwiſe worthleſs 
ground; nor doI know any uſeful timber-tree, that 
maintains itſelf ſo ſtoutly againſt the winds ; ſo 
ihat, being of quick growth, and clad in its nu- 
merous leaves all winter, it is certainly one of the 
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10 nurſa and rear up ather valuable or 
dete ese. BS EE Rn JS] es 22 r 
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Tux K is white, tough, and flexible, i is uſe» 
ful for many articles to the turner, for mill- cogs, 
which it excels the Lew itſelf, ſtocks, and 
dies of tools, with many inſtruments of huſ- 
adry , it is laſting fite-waed, and burns as clear 
8 a candle. 1 ; — of (2 hh jog! 8 1 e 109 by SS, 
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3 4 1 l 


. Tuts likewiſe, of all trees. yet known, beſt pre- 
des itſolf from ther bruttings of deer; ſo — 
clumps of them in deer-parks would be no ſmall 
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improvement, both in point of beauty, and for 
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4 Deſeriphin 1205 as Flr: and: 85 
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i * Seth 51 1 ema ee 5 iguighs 
_ tances on. the ſame tree. The male flowers arg diſpoſed 
in an oblong. rope, or catkin, «which is cylindrigal and 
imbricated, with ſpaces between abe faules ; m’ 
bas one flower,” with one petal freu in ibe dur 
centre, toward the ourfide of | the ſtale. The petal is 
divided int fin equal parts; in the centre: is firuated 
many ſbort ſtamina, ne — by eroct acne. ſummits. 
The female flowers grow in ſmall cluſters, fitting cloſe 
to the hnaus her; theſe baus a ſturi, ereft'four-nointed 
empale ment ere on the germin, and an acute eres 
petal, divided into four parss: Under the empale- 


ep " 
1 4 


fiyles, crowned by largo refloned Pigmas..'' The gor- 
win afterward beromes a large oval dry berry, with 
one-cell, mtlofiny a largo — nut with netted filrrows, 
whoſe kor nul has 4 i lbs rel are ee 9 
e is B 
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1. The common WALNU r. 
2. The large French WALN UT. 
83 The thin - ſnell'd Waknur. 07 du i 
4. The deuble Watnvuvr r.. 
5. The late fipe WALN or. ade en 
. & The hard: elrd Werne. . Sar 
7. The Vir nian black SA 24k 
38631 208” Sete 6 "Me" 1 1 rob 1 * The 
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ment fits a large oval gormin, fupporting- wo ſhort 
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8. The Virginian black I. with a long 
furrow d fruit. 
9. The Hickory, or white Virginian Wal wur. 


80 The (mall * or white 5) oo 
Wakuor. 8 | 


R MIL ER. in the Gardener's « Didtionary, 
" ſerine to be of opinion, that the firſt-men- 
tioned: ſix kinds are only ſeminal variations, and not 
diſtinct ſpecies, as in moſt other ſorts of fruit- trees; 
and ſays, thie trees raiſed from theſe different ſeeds, 
b =-4"FÞ the ſame kinds of fruit again. This 
a point I have not lived long enough to deter- 
U for tho I have planted the ſeeds of all the 


ſpecies of Walnuts (or names given them for ſuch) 


1-could:\ procure, marking theſe ſpecies or names 
diſtinQtly;, 1 have yet reaped very little fruit from 
them; but one circumſtance I 2 well aſſured of, 
is, that the fruit of the ſecond and third forts, 


5 commonly paſſing under the names here given 


them, and of which I have ſeen and eat many, 


are ſeemingly different, and much finer fruit 


thas the others: Therefore, to make ſure of the 
beſt, at leaſt. for a gentleman's private uſe, I ,ad- 
viſe. that theſe tw ſorts be inarched on the com- 


mon Walnut, in which they will ſacceed and pro- 
duce fruit in one third part of the time they would 


do from ſeeds, tho' the tree will dot be either lo 


large or fo laſting. 


or all trees the M. au! is one of the moſt a- 
cult to reduce to any regular uniform appearance; 
it naturally grows in a Tagged diſordetliy manger, 
and pruning it being deſtructive, it deſpiſes the art 
and induſtry of the gardener: With teſpeFt chen 
to its form and grow th, 06e will leave it 0 nature, 
* only endeavour to-. = Ppint out ſome aids that 


will 
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will much aſſiſt her in the early and plentiful pro- 
duction of good fruit, and which unaſhſted nature 
| will be many years in effecting. 22 4 Alti 
ö 1 - 75 Gr, 5 e of een ing» 21 
- Inarxcaixs the particular kinds you chuſe, has 
already been mentioned; but to make extenſive 
plantations for fruit, than which few improvements 
would in time give greater returns of gain, pro- 
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to 
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Haix procured a parcel of the largeſt and 
beſt-ripened nuts, of the ſecond and third ſorts, 
from France, provide alſo a parcel of thin flat 
ſtones, tyle-ſherds, or ſlates, from a foot to eigh- 
teen inches broad; lay them cloſe together in lines, 
the length of the quarter in the nurſery intended 
to be. planted. with the nuts; bury them in the 
ground about eight inches deep, and plant your 
Walnuts ſix inches aſunder, and two inches . 
along the middle part of theſe materials; the ten- 
der roots thus meeting with oppoſition, and unable 
to penetrate further, will ſpread themſelves on the 
ſurface of the ſtones, Sc. but not having ſo much 
nouriſhment or moiſture in dry weather as in the 
open ground, or as may be neceſſary to make them 
grow freely, they will require frequent but gentle 
waterings, both the firſt and ſecond ſummer, dur 
ing which time they muſt remaiin n 
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. | Havane ſtood here two ſesſons, as early in the 
autumn as their leaves are decayed, and the ſhoots 
hardened, raiſe them carefully, and, without the 
ſmalleſt inciſion on root or branch, plant them 
again fourteen or ſixteen inches aſunder, on the 
ſame kind of bottom, or any other hard-[rubbiſh 


that will not invite the roots downward. Theſe 
aterials muſt be ſunk three or four inches n 
8 | — 
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removed During all th 
here, they will require moderate waterings in 44 


place, if the ſoil is fich, lee thang remit Utes," or, 


1 TREAT 8 E © 


and {iy bs eight ſuches broader than the ver, th 
prevent the Foots, Having covered their bed, * 
running deep. At the end of two years, remove 
the earth from the roots of ſome of the plants 
and if yu find they have not Near” covered t eir 
ey may continue a-third year; but if they 
hade, and are tending downward, they muſt be 
| tine of their continuance | 


weather. 


s 5 + F> YON; At * r * L 3 
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Nr P RAT this 8 once are, gg thelt 


bedding about three feet broad, and the ſoil above 


Fifteen of Hteen inches deep; plant theth at two 
fest aſunder, and, as befbre, without pruning roots 
ert odſes, farther chan the ſtall branches near the 


- Foot 5 afich if theſe afe'tubbed off with "your hand 
early in ſummer, while che ſhoots are r, it will 


be preferable to the moſt ſxilful pruning: In this 


1 


Poor, Tour your! Al BIN 
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"By this tie the trees will de in Aer 8 


tion 4 remeval to where they ate deſigned ro 


remain for good, whieh,-as they are chiefly intend- 
ed for fruit, ought to be a dry ſound land, with a 
fandy, gravelly; or thalky bottotn, but by no means 
in a deep heavy mould, Tote the roots would ſtil 


tend downward, imbibe the crudities of an in- 
grateful ſoil, and get below the inffuenees of the 


un and rains, Which would not only affect the fla- 
vour of the fruit, but keep the trees much e 
from Vecoring fran ee ee 
17 they are planted by way of nba Hom 
thiny to- thirty -five feet will A 'a reaſonable dif- 
tand; but why may we not plant them as they do 
in 


FOR ESTN-TAEES. r 
in Butgundy, in their fields of wheat und ether 


rain, at ſixty or ſeventy feet diſtance, which is 
o far from hurting the crop, that they look on 
them ab 2 great preſerver of it, by: keeping” the 
ground Warm in winter, nei ther do the roots hinder 
the und if the Burgundians find their 
ſhelter uſeful with them, how infinitely more ſo 
muſt it be in this cold iſland of ours? But the ad- 
vantages accruing from the general culture of this 
tree in Frande, are not peculiar to that country 
alone; for oder great part of Germany; they find 
their gain ftom it ſo great, that in many plates a 
law lately ſubſiſted, and I believe does to this day; 
by which no young farmer is permitted to marry 
a wife, till he bring proof that he has planted; knd 
is the father-of a certain number of Wulmm trees 
The fruit will ripen perfectly well in all the tbulti- 
vated parts W Great Britain; and the | method of 
managin e trees, as here directed, being at- 
e een. make it higher flavoured; Kh it 
earlier in the ſeaſon, and bear a plentiful crop ten- 
ty years ſooner than it would otherwiſe do culti- 
vated in the uſual way. The beſt manure for tiuit- 
bearing Walnut trees, is, ſtrewing over the ſurface 
of the ground with aſhes the beginning of winter, 
the land having been ploughed, or otherwifelabour- 
ed, before that time. e 


„ 


beauty and wealth of this nation? and how greatly 
is ĩt tobe lamented, that men of fortune ſo ſeldom 
undertake ſuch noble public works, for a blefling 
to the poor, the general good of the country, as 
well as their oun private intereſt ? as, by the com- 


mon culture of this tree for fruit, large ſums of 


money, annually ſent abroad, would be ſaved in 
EE. l 1 in a a feu 
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How much would ſuch plantations improve the 
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Tuus Ring directed he beſt 3 8 
for ſuddenly -procuring plentiful crops of Walnuts, 
it remains to conſider: the moſt 1 ner for 
N ne tree for ti imber. 

5 111 D F 

i =Y Nirginian kings for this . but par- 
1 ng ſeventh and eighth ſorts, are much 
3 to the others; they grow fafter, and be- 
come larger and loſtier trees, — 27 en is alſo 
. to be oof: 1 ſupenics: e. 

f e 
f, 0 Walnut tree is more ipedent 55 2 
12 9 5 moſt others; the top· roots, being of 

ü low texture, do not agree with cutting; 

a> it does not deſtroy them altogether, weak - 

jo them ſo much, that they make little advance 
for ſeveral ycars, and owe never W 88 ee 
ot comely FIVER. i850 üs 101891 30 31 

. £3189 ob $ 

\ Trax nnanz; 10 bandi FIN 2 chew for 
timber, procure a parcel of their nuts, of the ſe- 
venth and eighth ſorts, from Virginia, which may 
eaſily; be had at a triflingexpence; and having 
pared, your ground, by a good deep err No 
ging, or, beſt of all, trenching, the autumn before, 
in February plant your nuts in drills drawn out 
with the hoe, and cover them between two and 
three inches deep; let the drills be five feet aſun- 
der, and the nuts planted about eighteen inches 
diſtant in the drill; and as many of them are to 
remain, to fill the land properly with timber - trees, 
1 the ground be kept clean, by hoeing in ſummer, 
and mellowed by digging: before winter, for two 
Van; after which, you muſt * raiſe every 

3 ſecond 
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| FORESTIR®EEES . of. 
ſecond plant in the lines, without in the leaſt diſ- 
turbing what remains, which will leave them at a 
ſuitable diſtance for ſtanding four or five years 
longer. After the firſt two years, the ground be- 
tween the trees may be employed in crops of Tur- 
nip,” Carrot; Beans, Cabbages, and various other 
kitchen herbs; which, if properly kept in order, 
will, from the culture the land receives, improve 
the growth, rather than injure the trees. From 
time to time, as they advance in ſtature, the leaſt 
promiſing of them muſt be taken away, by cutting 
them below ground, to prevent hurting the roots 
of what remains; and this muſt be repeated, tho? 
not till their branches are near touching one ano- 
ther, as the ſtanding moderately thick will promote 
their upright growth, till they are left at the diſ- 
tance e About tfürty festt HH 


. 7 
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Ir you incline to fave the plants that were raiſed 
at two years old, take them up with the greateſt 
care, without wounding the ſmalleſt part of their 
roots, or bruiſing their fibres, and immediately 
plant them out. at full length, the ſame diſtances 
you did the nuts, treating them afterwards in all 
reſpects after the ſame manner as directed for them. 
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Tno' it has been obſerved, that pruning in ge- 
neral is hurtful to this tree, the branches as well as 
roots being of a ſpungy hollow nature, yet, when + 
it has been omitted to pinch off the young tender 
ſhoots, ſome degree of it will become neceſſary, 
where branches that croſs each other, would deſtroy 
themſelyes, and injure the whole tree; tet ſuch 
then be cut off (ſmooth, and cloſe to the body, 
about the middle of September, that the wound 
may heal, and be covered before the winter rains; 
and that as little of this may be practiſed as * 
5 925 ble, 
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ble, let the plantation be annually examined, and 
all the young croſ-growing branches taken away, 
to prevent the neceſſity of lopping old ones, which 
( ĩ˙ m ht on pete, 
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neither be ſo warm, or generous, as that for fruit. 
Indeed, where large growth is the only motive, 
the males ſpecies delight moſt in a deep, ſound, 
N 5 Ing land, a - if it incline to marle 
in the bottom, they will grow amazingly; but, 
notwithſtanding, they will — — good · 
y trees, in any ordinary ſoil that has a competent 
depth of mould, the coarſe and ſtoney: I have 
likewiſe, ſeen many ſtately trees of them on clay. 


Log 
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Tux value of the wood, for chairs, bed-ſteads, 
tables, wainſcoting of rooms, cabinets, gun-ſtocks, 
is univerſally known. Jy ini nod 
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9 hath thate aud ane . on the: . * 
fornrtimis at: ſeparate 
near cath other. The male flowers are fixed 10 a long 
Aring. forming a fort of anhin; theſe haue each an 
empalement of one leaf, cut iuto five parts; they have 
no petals, but include about ten or twelve briſtly fta- 


mina, terminated by dblatig ſummits: The: female 
flowers bave' alſo an empalement of one leaf, divided 


into four parts, having no petals, but a germin fixed 
zo the empalement, ' ſupports three ſtyles crowned by a 
reflextd fiigma. Tbe germin, -which-15-fifuated ut the 
baſe of the empalement, becomes a round ag 
2d eee nell one 0 or e nee 2 51 


A tr nf e, snes ar. nA = 4 
| 1. The common Or diſh Carat... 
2. The ftrip'd Cuss Nur. | 
3. The Chinquapin, or dwarf webu 


Curxs xb r. | 


_ much nexilefid, -tho' gracefatand i mag- 
nificent tree, by attending to its" 

ture; for fruit, timber, and copie - wood, . 

a few years, become among the greateſt advantages 
this country can reap by planiing: I ſhall therefore 
be particular in directing the beſt methods I know, 
of W N 1 e 
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difances, and at other times 
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Jo raiſe them for fruit, procure a parcel of the 
nuts from Portugal or Spain; pick out the largeſt, 


plumpeſt, and browneſt of them; the goodneſs of 


the ſeed is known by its weight, to try which, 


throw them into a tub ef water; reject ſuch as 


ſwim, but thoſe that ſink you may be ſure are 


good; preſerve them in dry land till the beginning 
of March, when, having prepared a ſpot of looſe 
mellow ground, ſow them in drills made with the 


hoe, three inches deep, the drills about fourteen 


where, as they ſhoot freely, I would adviſe that 
they only remain one year. HERE 
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; In February, or early in March following, which, 
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from repeated experience, I prefer to the autumnal 
planting of theſe trees, remove them to another 
quarter; ſhorten their top- roots with a ſharp: knife, 
ſmooth and clean, ſparing their ſpreading fibres, 


and keeping them as -ſhort. time as poſſible out of 


the ground, to keep theſe: fibres freſh; and prevent 
their moulding; plant them in lines, two and a 


half feet aſunder, and one foot diſtance in the line, 
keeping them clean in ſummer, and pointing over 
the ground between the line ſpring and autumn, 


off; and in this 


tuation let them remain two 
years, 40 | 


-- ReMovisi them carefully, by taking up their 
F whole-fibr&; to another freſh! quarter of the nur- 
ſery, ſtill obſerving to ſnorten their top- roots, to 


cut off ſuch as croſs each other, and ſmooth: the 
ends of the ſpreading ones, which will now be 


ſtronger and more numerous; at the ſame: time, | 
prune away any ill: placed branches from their bo- 
dies and tops; which being done, plant them in 
6 Es | ; 


lines 


when any croſs * branches may be pruned 


— 
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lines four ſeet aſunder and two feet diſtance in the 
line, where, managing them in other reſpects as 


directed for the former nurſery, let them continue 


tl uw ee ye A rs; » rs 7 * -w 
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Bux this time theſe trees will be of a proper age 
and ſize, either for ornamental plantations in ave- 
nues, clumps in parks, the wilderneſs, or in the 
orchard way for fruit; but it may be neceſſary 


here to obſerve, that the ſhade of the Cheſnut, like 


that of the Aſh, is obnoxious to other plants, and 
that they ſhould therefore be placed in thickets, or 


other detached plantations, by themſelves. 
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5 Tus ground intended for a conſiderable planta- 


tion of fruit · bearing Cheſnut trees, ' ſhould' have 
three or four ploughings the preceding ſummet and 


winter; and if one good digging is added a little 
before planting, it will be a great improvement to 
the: ſoil, as I hold the labour of the ſpade to be of 
all others the beſt. This being done, your trees 


carefully raiſed, their roots and bodies properly 


_ pruned, plant them in ſtraight rows, fix feet diſtant 
every way; let the ground be annually dug, to en- 
courage the ſpreading of their roots, and, at this 


diſtance, they may remain till the branches begin 
to approach each other, when you muſt take up, 


by the roots, every ſecond row entirely, and every 
ſecond plant in the row remaining, which will leave 
them at twelve feet diſtance; and the wood of the 
trees taken up, will be highly uſeful for many pur- 

poſes of gardening and farming. Having dug or 
half · ttenched the land, (for deep trenching would 


inereaſe the growih, but retard the fertility), it 
may, for ſome years, if of a good quality, be pro- 


fitably employed in Potatoes, Cabbages, Turnips, 


and many other crops, which, by digging in the 
| R ES leaves 
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all manure for them), will, inſtead of exhauſting. 
annually invigorate the foil, and improve the, plan- 
tations both for fruit and timber. Theſe trees 
having ſtood till their branches begin to meet as for- 
merly, muſt again be reduced in the ſame propor- 
tion the others were, Which will leave them! at 
twenty · faur feet diſtanee every way, 2 K at Which 
diſtance they may remain for good. The wood of 
this laſt felling will ſaw into ſmall bon and, be- 
ing now about twenty years old, muſt be roared 


out entirely, to prevent impoveriſhing the land, and 


robbing the trees of theit proper nouriſhment, 
which, as the Cheſnut ſhoots vigorouſly after cut- 
ting over, muſt neceſlarily he the caſe; The tim- 
ber of theſe taken up, being of ſize for ſeveral uſe- 
ful purpoſes, will bring a conſiderable price from 
the jainer, cabinet- maker, Sc. and the remaining 
trees, which already have produced fruit far ſeveral 


years, will henceforward bear vaſt quantities, and 


make great ſetuens of profit to the aer. 


Tuus baving diroced ande eule on: tho 
| Cheſnut, as, judiciouſly practi ſed, will aſſuredly 
produce abundant. crops of large well-flavourcd 


fruit, much ſooner; than the tree e Pat to na- 


ture would have done, I ſhall proceed to thoſe in · 
tended for tiraber and copſe - wood, the propagation 
of which . —_ r 9 e aa or 


eee 
Lr the eld intended ond F ich 


requires not being either warm or rich, be fallowed 


the preceding ſummer, and get two or three good 


os in winter, to ſweeten and pulve · 


* _ ſoil; and to deſtroy. all root · N Having 
Fe and tried your as formerly menti- 


oned 


ä * * 33 * - 
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oned for the fruit bearing trees, make drills acroſs 
the ground with a hoe, four feet diſtance,” and put 
in your nuts, with the point or eye upwards, at 
fourteen or ſixteen inches aſunder, filling up the 
drills, and raking the ſurface ſmooth; and for this, 
and the following year, you may take a line of 
Beans between the drills, which, having their tops 
cut off, and being kept clean, will be a protection 
to the young plants, and encourage their growth. 
At the end of two years, early in the ſpring as has 
been ſaid, remove every ſecond plant in the rows, 
which will leave them about two feet and a half 
afunder, and at this diſtance let them remain three 
years. With the plants taken up as above, I mean 
the two years old, you may make any plantation 
required. x) 8 a PAYS. ets. 9 


Ar the end of the three yeats, remove by the 
roots, ſo as not to hurt the plants that are to conti- 
nue, every ſecond row of trees, and every ſecond 
tree in the remaining row, which will leave them 
at the diſtance of eight feet by five. The plants 
now raiſed will have carroty-roots, and few fibres; 
ſo are not worth planting again, but will be uſeful 
for ſtakes and poles. Leſt, by rooting out the un- 
neceſſary trees, any of thoſe that are to remain 
ſhould be looſened, or their roots hurt, let the holes 
. be filled up immediately, the ground well dug, any 
kitchen-crop taken, and the trees remain untouch- 
ed another year; when, in February, cut them over, 
reſerving 2 of the ſtraighteſt and moſt vi- 
us, at the diſtance of twenty - five to thirty 
feet: You may till continue to work rhe ground, 
and take dwarf-crops betweert the rows for two 
years more; after which, they will ſaon' cover it, 
and muſt be left to nature. One will readily ob- 
ſerve, that when any of the ſeeds have failed at — 
I e 
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: due diſtances here preſcribed, theſe defects are to be 
ſupplied by the beſt plants, taken up at two years 


old 5 
ne, | 
_—_— 


Tus you have a plantation, the copſe-wood of 
which only will, in ſeven years more, that is, fif- 
teen years from the ſeed, produce more than dou- 
ble the rent and labour, and, every ſeven or eight 
years, will conſiderably increaſe for forty or fifty to 
come, when you have a foreſt of noble timber- 
trees, that of themſelves will be worth more than 
the value of the land at the higheſt purchaſe-price. 
The timber trees here will likewiſe produce fruit, 
but neither in ſuch abundance, or of ſo good a 
quality, as thoſe that have been tranſplanted ſtand- 
ing at due diſtances, and where the ground has 
been properly cultivated; for tranſplanting pro- 
motes fructification, as, from the roots ſpreading 
near the ſurface, the juices are better prepared and 
digeſted by the ſun and air, and, of courſe, their 
fruits better matured, and higher flavoured, than 
thoſe can be whoſe roots run deep into the cold, 
fluggiſh, and unprepared earth, from wherice they 
muſt neceſſarily. imbibe great quantities of crude 
and unwholeſome juices; which will naturally be 
communicated to the fruit. e OOTY 


Ihe ſtrip'd Cheſnut is amongſt the moſt beautiful 
of all the variegated trees, and, when mixed with 
other ſtrip'd plants, has a moſt agreeable and chear- 
ful effect, the blotches being of a rich ſhining gold 
colour, ſtrongly marked. This is uſually propa- 
0 by budding, or inarching it on the plain 
ſort, though I have raiſed many of them by com- 
00 Yona Fi SH ont oo TIT96 30T; 
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Tus Chinquapin, or dwarf kind, abounds in 


the woods of America, Where it produces abun- 


dance of nuts, which may eaſily be brought here 
with fafety, by mixing them with dry ſand, and 


which all the nut kinds from far diſtant countries 
ought to be, though, by not adverting to this ſim- 
ple and eaſy.preſervative, we generally looſe the 
greateſt part of them. It grows in its native foil to 
about fourteen or ſixteen feet high, and is hardy 
enough to bear our ſevereſt winters. This may be 


when theſe cannot be procured, by inarching on it, 
which will increaſe its magnitude, ec. 


Tusa fruit of the Cheſuut tree is not only uſed 


for many elegant diſhes in France and Italy, but is 
found ſtrong and healthful food for labouring peo- 
ple, either made into bread, or prepared as they do 
in various ways abroad: For all which purpoſes, we 


might in a few years have abundance of them; as 


well as for fetding our hogs, which would highly 
improve both the taſte and quality of our: bacon, 


and zender it as good as from Virginia, or any ether 


country we know: It would alſo much reduce its 
price, and bring. ĩt within the reach of labouring 
men. 5 „ 

Tun leaves of this tree make excellent litter for 
cattle,” which, when mixed with their dung, (par- 


ticularly that of cows well rotted), is an admirable 


manure for many kinds of flowers, green-houſe, 
. hot-houſe, and other delicate plants, Wy 


Tux beſt ground for fruit-bearing Cheſnuts, is a 

looſe moiſt (though not wet) gravel or ſand ; They 
will. likewiſe ſucceed in any ordinary mixt ſoil, 
which, if it abound with LN round ſtanes, ſhould 
| - not 
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not be taken away, as, from their warmth, they 
will cheriſh and forward the Nene of che fruit. 


Fon eee bin: trees, and cd, 
you can hardly go amiſs, ſo there be depth of ry | 
and no ſtanding water; they will grow on obſtinate 
clay, and the bleakeſt declivities of hills, this tree, 


where fruit is not Aer th bong: more * of 
cold. than heat. — 54.1 FOR) n | 


Tux. macs 1s uſeful * many effernial 38 : 
it makes good tables, chairs, and bed-ſteads; is the 
moſt laſting poles of any put in the ground with 
the rind on, for eſpaliers, paliſade hedges, dead 
fences, vine and: hop yards, and for to con- 
vey water under ground: It will laſt longer than 
Elm, or even Oak itſelf. In Italy, the beſt caſſcs 
for wine and other liquors are made of this wood, 
which has the ſingular property, when thoroughly 
ſeaſoned, of maintaining its. bulk, without ſhrink- 
ing or ſwelling, which moſt other timber does; and 
r was built of it, great part of the ancient 

eity of London, near which were large foreſts of 
Cheſnut trees, which, [whether or not 2 mtr of 
— is not well determined. 8 0 
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e 
Tan HORSE-CHESNUT TREE. 
A Deſeriptimif its Flower and Ned. 


The empalement of the. flower confits of one leaf, 


ſlightly cut into five ſegments. The flower 1s com- 
| Poſed of five roundiſb petals, folded at their bor- 
der, and waved; theſe are narrow at their baſe, 
and are inſerted in the empalement. In the centre 
is placed a roundiſh germin, having a fingle flyle, 
crowned with a pointed ſtigma, attended by ſeven 
flamina,' which extended to. the length of the petal, 
and are declining, crowned with upright- ſummits. 
When the flower is paſt, the empalement becomes a 


thick, roundiſb, echinated capſule, opening into three 


cells, in one or two f which are lodged globular 


+ J's ** * * ; 
MK 548 * 


The SPECIES are: Ws 


1. The common Hozsz-Cunanur.. | Wk _ 
2. The yellow blotched Horsz-CuzsnuT. 
3. The white blotched Hozxse-CuesnuT. 


4. The ſcarlet flowering Hogssz-Cursnu 1. 


ME firſt mentioned ſort, though a native of 
Conſtantinople, defies the greateſt ſeverity 
of our winters, and ſoon becomes a large tree. 
The nuts of it may be ſown as directed for the 


> 44 


one year in the ſeed · bed. 


Sweet Cheſnut, and, like it, ſhould only remain 
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In February, or early in March n hav- 
ing reduced their top: roots, plant them in lines, 
three feet aſunder, and at fifteen inches diſtance in 
the line, where let them remain three years. 


To make them a proper ſize for avenues, or 
clumps in parks, and lawns; remove them to ano- 
ther quarter z..dreſs the, roots. properly, and prune 
ſome of the under branches, with any others that 


are croſs, too chick, or ill- placed ; but beware of 7 


the, large bud at the extremity of the leading 


branch, in which is incloſed the ſhoot i in embr 70. 


for the 1 ſeaſon: Plant them in lines, fix 
feet aſunder, and two and a half feet in the line. 
In this fituation they may continue three, but not 
above four en when in an ordinary foil,” the 


lants will an war» to fourteen or fifteen 
feet high. ich ce Sing 
fas. wks and Wird 7 Ge" may be be papel 


by budding them on the common kind, on which 
they take fr reely. „ 

TRE ſearlet-flowering Horſe-Cheſaut i is a beau- 
tiful plant, and produces a Very fich and elegant 
flower. It is a native of America, but is hardy 
enough to bear our climate, in ordinary fityations, 
when four or five years old, though it is fomewhat 
more delicate than the common in infancy : There- 
fore; having'procured their nuts, 5 ou N 
\cafily-do' flom South Carolina, where 0 


abiindantly) ſow them as directed for the fon | 


kind, but in a warm ſheltered ſituation, and in a 
xichTooke Tweet mould; and remove them the ſuc- 
ſc ſpring to a ſituation and foil of the fame 
uality, where they mayfremain three] years, when 
they will have NT ſtrength enough to put up 
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with common uſage. This tree, in America, grows 
to the height of thirty feet, but I haye not ſeen 
any in Britain of near that ſize, and I doubt it will 
never arrive at that ſtature with us; notwithſtand- 
ing which, it is well worth our cultivation, and has 

ne effect in the . e with trees 
of the ſame growth, _ | 


Tuis may alſo be budded or inarched on 3 


common kind; but they will neither make ſo hand- 
ſome plants, nor ever Ss 10 N . ano thoſe | 


relied: from ſeeds, 


"Tux Horte. Cheſnut i is a tree of ſingular beaut 
when i in bloom; and the common. ſort of it, 54 
will r in almoſt, all. ſoils, (tho? beſt in that. 
which ĩs deep) is proper enough to intermix in or- 


namental plantations, in a ſheltered country ; but 


in bleak and expoſed ſituations, it is idle to plant 
them, as, from the wood being very brittle, every 
impetuous wind will break and Oe? more or 
leſs of them. 3 5 7 


Tur fruit. is ſo ele en 8 * 
urks mix it with other 


will not eat it, though:the 
food; for their 402 that have coughs, or are bro- 
ken-winded, f 5 wh hich it is * to be an e 


| | Taz 8 except for fuel, ane n no dl 
88 I know, further than I have heard from a 


gentleman o much knowledge and obſervation on 


the qualities, of wood, 1 . it is very proper for 
pipes, to convey water under ground, and, in that 


Ne my oy Wr dan Spy RE ROE. woods. | 
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Tux LARIX, ox LARCH TREE, 
A Deſcription of its Flower and 5 Seed. 


It bath male and female flowers, growing ſeparate 
on the ſame tree. The male flowers are diſpoſed in a 
ſealy *catkin ,, ' theſe have no petals, but à great 
number of flamina, which are connected in a column 
below, but are ſeparated at their points, and are ter- 
minated by ere ſummits. The female flowers are 
diſpoſed in a conical ſhape, having no petals; theſe 
are placed by pairs under each ſcale, having a ſmall 
germin, ſupporting an aul ſbaped flyle, crowned by 
a fingle fligma. The germin afterward becomes a 
nut with a membraneous wing, incloſed in the ſcales 
of the cones, e 
TME Larch tree is propagated from feeds; but 
the proper way to procure theſe ſeeds good, 

is not generally known, at leaſt I am certain it is 
very rarely attended to. The common method 
is, to gather their cones in the autumn; and hav- 
ing half-roaſted them in a kiln, a ſtove, or on a 
hearth before the fire, then ſplitting the cones, and 
icking out the ſeeds with a knife or other ſharp 


inſtrument, they with difficulty get part of them, 


though, by this practice, many of the plumpeſt 
and beſt ripened ſeeds are bruiſed. I proceeded 
in this way myſelf for ſeveral years, without ſuc- 
ceſs ſuitable to the labour and expence. I ſowed 
the ſeeds, with attention, in different ſoils and ſitu- 
ations, and repeated a variety of experiments, but 
Kill. had thin crops in proportion to the 9 4. 
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ſeeds; till at laſt I diſcovered my error: I ſhall there- 
fore, from experience, direct a method, by obſerv- 
ing which, theſe ſeeds may be procured as good, and 
the plants be raiſed in the ſame abundance, and 
with the ſame eaſe, as the common kinds of Fir 
and Pine. ee 1 
I round, that tho? the cones of the Larch tree 
ate at their full ſize in autumn, the greateſt part 
of the ſeeds they contain are not then arrived near. 
their maturity, and that they ripen hanging on 
the trees during even the coldeſt» winter months. 
Theſe ſeeds are incloſed in ſo hard and thick a co- 
vering, that the ſevereſt ſeaſons cannot affect 
them; therefore 1 deferred gathering the cones till 
the months of March or April. when they eaſily 
rt with the tree, and many of them drop from 
it, which are ſtill better than thoſe plucked. The 
cones thus procured, fully ripe, ſhould be ſpread 
in a dry covered place, till the weather become: 
warm, in May or 2 when they ought: to be 
expoſed on-glaſs-caſes at the bottom of windows 
fronting the ſouth, or any other way moſt conve- 
nient, ſo as to receive the warmeſt influences of 
the ſun : This muſt be repeated (taking them into 
a warm place every evening before the dews _ 
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for ſeveral weeks, when the cones will open, an 
many of the beſt ſeeds come out, by ſhaking them 
in a wire ſieve; but as all of them will not, there- 
fore ſplit the cones aſunder, by driving a ſmall 
piece of ſharp iron through the center, from the 
bottom to the top of them: Let theſe be again ex- 
poſed to the ſun for a few days, when many more 
ſeeds will ſhake out, and all that is good of them 
ſeparate from the huſk, or be eaſily picked off 
with the point of a knife. mme. 
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Tuc the ſeeds of theſe trees in the cone are 
good for fbur or five years, yet, when diveſted of 
that, they loſe their growing quality in a few 
months; therefore, as ſoon as they are got out, let 
them be mixed with fine dry ſand, and preſerved 


in bags till the ſeaſon of ſowing. 


- In the beginning of March, or as ſoon after as 
the weather will permit, having prepared a ſhady 
border, expoſed only to the morning ſun, of looſe, 
mellow, rich ground, fow- your ſeeds very thin in 
beds three and a half feet broad, with alleys of 
eighteen inches; clap the ſeeds gently into the bed 
with the back of a ſpade, ſo as, by making it 
ſmooth and level, it may receive an equal cover- 
ing, and ſift over them not more than a quarter of 
an inch of fine compoſt earth, mixed with one- 
fourth part of ſea-ſand, or, failing that, the fineſt 
pit-ſand you can procure. If the weather is dry, 
and not froſty, in a fortnight after ſowing, give 
them gentle waterings in the evening of every 
fourth or fifth day, and in ſix weeks they will be- 
gin to appear above ground. As theſe plants come 
up with the ſeeds on their top, which the birds are 
very fond of, care muſt be taken to guard them 
from thoſe enemies, who will otherwiſe deſtroy 
all or moſt of them, but which may eaſily be 
prevented, by driving a few forked ſtakes round 
the beds, and throwing a net or other thin cover- 
ing over them. The plants being fairly above 
ground, muſt now be refreſhed with a little water 
every ſecond or third night, for three weeks, when 

it does not rain: But this muſt be given with care, 
and as lightly as poſſible, with a watering · pot that 
has ſmall holes in the roſe of it; for theſe plants, 
tho afterwards amongſt the hardieſt trees, are, in 
their infant ſtate, very delicate; and heedleſsly 
"© . : ' 5 daſhing 


daſhing on the wir from a coarſe wateting-pot, 
would deſtroy great numbers of them. The wa- 
terings, as directed after the ſeeds appear, muſt be 
continued, tho' only once in ten or twelve days, 
| increaſing the quantity when the weather is hotter 
than uſual, till the endof Auguſt. e 


Tu weeds, at their firſt appearance, muſt be 
carefully picked out, as otherwiſe, in a few days, 
it will be impoſlible to do it without bringing ma- 
ny of the plants along with them. e 


Ir may probably be objected, by ſuch as make 
no diſtinction in the quality of plants, that I have 
directed unneceſſary trouble and expence in the 
culture of this hardy tree, which is now raiſed in 
ſuch abundance with leſs ceremony: To which I 
ſhall-only anſwer, that, in point of expence, this 
method is much the cheapeſt, as one pound of ſeed 

will produce more than ten pounds in the common 
waſteful way it is treated; and, what is yet of 
much higher importance, one thouſand plants, thus 
cultivated, are of more real value than ten thou- 
ſand, ſuch as are uſually procured from ignorant 

HO HE | re 


Tux end of March, or beginning of April fol- 
lowing, theſe: plants may be removed from the 
ſeed-bed to the nurſery; and their roots being 
ſhortened, laid in rows, about fifteen inches dif- 
tant, and fix or ſeven inches aſunder in the row, 
watering them at plafiting, which may be continu- 
ed once a week, in dry weather, for five or ſix 
weeks, when they will be paſt danger; and here 
-they ought only to continue one ſeaſon. | 
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Arx che ſame time the ſucceeding year, remove 
them to another nurſery, but now be ſparing of 
their roots, taking away only ſuch as croſs each 
other, with ſome of the ſtraggling hairy fibres, and 

ſmoothing the extremity of the long ones; plant 
them in rows, at three feet diſtance, and fifteen 
or ſixteen inches in the row; water them when 
planted, keep them clear of weeds during the ſum- 

mer, dig the ground between the rows in autumn 
and ſpring, and, in this ſituation, let them remain 
two years. FCC 


. By this time, in an ordinary ſoil, the trees will 
be from five to ſix feet high, and of a proper ſize 
to tranſplant in large quantities, and, in expoſed 
ſituations, on meagre hungry ground; but where 
beauty and ſhelter are immediately required in 
plantations near the houſe, proviſion ought to be 
made of larger plants: Therefore, for this, or ſi 
milar purpoſes, let ſuch a quantity of theſe trees 
as may probably be wanted, be removed to ano- 
ther nurſery, and planted at the diſtance of eight. 
feet by fix, ſtill being ſparing of the roots, whic 

do not, like many other Foreſt-trees, admit of 
being much reduced or wounded ; particularly, 
when large, let them be plentifully watered at re- 
moval, dig the ground about them as formerly 
mentioned, and here let them remain three 


Tuxsx trees will now be from ten to twelve 


feet high, and of a very proper ſize to remove 


for ornament, ſhade, and ſhelter, where meant 
to remain for good, which may be accompliſhed 
without any great labour or expence. The plants, 
thus far advanced, ſhould be removed earlier in 
the. ſpring than has been directed for the younger 
2 . 
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ones, which, in ordinary temperate ſeaſons, may 
be beſt performed about the end of February, or 
early in March. At this time raiſe them carefully, 
without injuring any of the principal roots, and 
only ſmooth the extremities of the ſmall ones with 
a ſharp knife, letting as much of the earth as poſ- 
ſible adhere to them; pour in a large watering- pot 
full of water into the pit before the tree is placed 
in it, another after the roots are half covered, and 
a third after all the earth is properly gathered about 
it. If the ſeaſon is moiſt, theſe plants will require 
no farther trouble; but in caſe of long - continued 
hot and dry weather, they ought to be watered 
once a fortnight in thin dry foil, or every third 
week where it is deep and ſound, and this repeat- 
ed two, three, or four times, more or leſs as the 
weather requires it; ra them water, 
do not pour it cloſe on the trunk of the tree, but 
make a drill round it with the hoe, about a foot 
from it, into which pour the water gently, and 
draw the earth again over it when the water has 
ſoaked in. De ow TW 8 


| Mosr of the Larch trees we ſee, thoſe except- 
ed that are ſheltered by higher plantations, de- 

cline much from the ſouth-weſt winds; the great 
cauſe of which is, not conſulting their genius, 
but unſkilfully pruning them. This plant, eſta- 

bliſned in a ſoil it likes, (nor indeed is it nice in 
its choice) will make prodigious ſhoots; theſe 
ſhoots are extremely heavy and flexible when 
young, which being the caſe, when any number 
of the ſide· branches are cut away, the length of 
the leading ſhoot is increaſed, the body becomes 
ſlender, and the tree naturally bends with its own. 
weight, and grows obliquely; nor in the Larch 
tree is this to be redreſſed by any art, as _— 
„ | | 3 ut 
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but reducing: the height in any tree can affect a 
cure, and which, tho to many is an improve- 
ment, yet to this is certain deſtruction: I there - 
fore, from experience, adviſe, that not a ſingle 
branch be taken from this tree, except ſuch 
accident may have been broken or, bruiſed, till 
they are fifteen or ſixteen feet high; nor would I 
chuſe any pruning at all, were it not to clear the 
ſurface of the ground, fo as to admit the rays of 
the ſun, to diſſipate noxious vapours: But as this 
may ſometimes be neceſſary, when they have ar- 
rived at the height mentioned, the loweſt tire of 
branches may then be cut off cloſe and ſmooth 
about the middle of October, the following year 
a ſecond tire, and the ſucceeding a third. This 
will be clearing the trunk to about four or five 
feet high, higher than which they ſhould. never be 


pruned, to make them well proportioned ſtraight 


trees, capable of reſiſting the winds, which, with 
this culture, they effectually will; beſides, as they 
naturally grow in a regular pyramidal form, their 
2 beauty is loſt when diveſted of their 
ches. 2 ; | SP 
Tuts is a noble and valuable plant; the bright 
red bloſſoms it produces in the ſpring, are both 
beautiful and fragrant, and the proper culture of 
it claims our particular attention, for many reaſons. - 
It is a native of the Alpine and Pyrenean moun- 
+ tains, and loves an elevated ſituation: It will be- 


| | eomea ſtately tree in the pooreſt hungry ſand and 


ravel, and on the higheſt and bleakeſt hills, where 
ere is but a few inches of ſoil; in ſhort, it re- 
_ Jets no quality of earth that is dry, but in wet 
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Tux many encomiums beſtowed both by an- 
cient and modern authors on the virtues of this 
tree, and the great value of its timber, would take 
up many pages, and exceed the bounds allotted 
for this work: I ſhall therefore only enumerate a 
few of the beſt atteſted circumſtances, but which 
may be ſufficient to recommend it to all judicious 
planters and others, lovers of their country. 


2 r wounded bark of Le ee exudes 
e pureſt Venice turpentine; and on the body 
and branches, grows the Agaric, a drug uſed in 
medicine. The famous architect, Scamozie, built 
many of the moſt ſuperb palaces in Venice of it, 
and highly commends it; and Vitruvius laments 
that they had not enough of it in Rome for joiſts, 
and other parts that require both ſtrength and 
beauty in houſes, as * as from its property of 
long reſiſting fire. The Forum of Auguſtus was 
built of this material, as were ſundry magnificent 
bridges by Tiberius. Poſts. of it driven into the 
ground become- almoſt as hard as iron, and will 
bear an incredible weight, It bears the ſmootheſt 
poliſhing, and is fo exceedingly tranſparent, that 
rooms wainſcotted with it, will make people at a 
diſtance, when candles are lighted, imagine the 
whole room on fire. Nor was it uſed for theſe pur- 
poſes only, but in building of ſhips alſo ; and Wit- 
ſen, a Dutch writer on naval architecture, menti- 
ons a ſhip, thirty feet in length, to have been found 
not long ſince in the Numidian ſea, twelve fathoms 
under water, chiefly built of this timber, and Cy- 
preſs, both reduced to that hardneſs as to reſiſt the 
ſharpeſt tools; nor was any part periſhed, though 
it had lain fourteen hundred years ſubmerged. 
makes the beſt palats for painters to ſeparate their 
Colours on; and it was on boards of the Larch, that 
ö Kaphael, 


Raphael, and the moſt famous artiſts of that time, 
eternized their ſkill, before the uſe of canvas was 
introduce. e 
ls it not amazing, then, that thouſands who 
have it in their power, will not be at a moderate 
expence in planting a parcel of ſmall twigs of this 
plant, on barren heaths, or cold and rugged hills, 
which, in a few years, would not only adorn, and, 


by the warmth they would afford, really improve 


"the adjacent country, but, in leſs than an age, 
JJ fo not noon io: 
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: CHAPTER XIII. 3 
Tur 1 * U LI P 7.5 R E E. 
4 Deſcription of its. Flower and Seed... 2201 
- be proper involucrum of the flower is compoſed of 


two angular leaves, which fall off; the empalement 
is compgſed of three oblong. plain leaves like petals, 


which fall away. The flower is nearly of the. bell 
ſhape, and has ſix petals, which are obtuſe and chan- 


nelled at their baſe ; the three outer fall off; it tas a 
great number of narrow ſtamina, which are inſerted 
o the receptacle of the flower, -baving- long. narrow 

| Summits faſtened to their. ſides, and many germin diſ- 
22d in à cone, having. no Ayle, crowned-by a fingle 


globular fligma. Tbe  germin afterwards becomes - 
ſcaly ſeeds, lying over each a "1 the ants 7 Wh 


in nee V. 4 cone. 


* 
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HIS tree is common in eis, * is to 


0 America, from whence the cones are e 
Ow”; in abandance to Britain, 


1 | 
Aen. CEN 


e direct theſe 8 ul in pots, 
_ placed on a-hot-bed , and when the plans are 
a year old, each to be planted in ſeparate] {mall 
pots, and again plunged into another hot-bed:z afs 
ter which, they are ſtill to be kept in pots, Ind 
under frames in winter, for three or four years lon- 
ger, till they, have acquired ſtrength. . This me- 
thod followed in my.carly., practice, and no doubt 
it will both raiſe and preſerve them alive for that 


ume e chere is. no occaſion for treating ibis tree 


| with 


be found in - moſt of the northern continent - 
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with ſo much delicacy, even in infancy : I ſhall. 


therefore direct an eaſier and cheaper way of culti- 
vating it, founded on experience, which, in an or- 
dinary foil, and ſheltered ſituation, will make much 
ſtronger and hardier plants, and by that means 


ſooner prepare them for removal to the places where 


they are meant to remain for good, 


Tus beginning of March, prepare à bed of g 
mellow oy na well mixt with old rotte — 
dung, expoſed to the ſun, and ſheltered from cold 
winds; place an old frame over the bed, and fow 
your ſeeds, ſifting over them, about half an inch 
thick, a ſoil compoſed ſome months at leaſt before, 
of one load of old paſture - earth, one of well - rotted 
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fitne-kind of mould as formerly; and about the 
end of April, or beginning of May, if your ſeeds 
have been good, the plants will appear in abun- 
dance, when they muſt be frequentiy but gently 
refreſhed with water, -lightly given as directed for 
the Larch. From this ume, till the beginning of 
Auguſt, they ought to be ſereened from the — 
day fun; but this 1 would not do by covering the 
bed with mats, as is commonly practiſed, which 
draws the plants,” and renders them tender; but 
rather do it with part of an old reed fence, or, for 
want of that, and which indeed is ſtill better, nail 
ſome thin boards together, the length of the frame, 
high enough to ſhade the ſurface of the bed from 
the meridian ſun. By thus ſhading the plants, and 
letting them enjoy all the open air, though they 
will not grow ſo tall, yet will they be thicker bodi- 
ed, and more hardy. When this has been perform- 
ed, no further care is neceſſaty in this ſituation, but 
frequent moderate waterings in an evening, and 


throwing a mat over re frame e wy e 
| winter-ſtotrm. ONS OT LO e 7 


err we egfanihg el April, next + nen, 
(for this tree is late in expanding its leaves), pre- 
pare a ſpot of ground, in the ſame manner, and 
of the ſame quality with that directed for the ſeeds; 
-raiſe the plants carefully with a trowel, without 
pruiſing their roots, which are ſoft and ſpungy; 
and if they cannot be imtnediately planted,” mix a 
pale-full of ſifted mould and water to the conſiſtence 
of pap, through which draw the plants one by one, 
till as much adhere as cover their roots and fibres. 
This will prevent their drying, and in this condi- 
tion they may ſafely be tranſported to a conſidera- 
| ble diftance, and kept ſeveral days out of the 
ow. The roots of this tree d not admit of 
f | | being © 
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being much redueed : therefore, at this time, cut 
only a little of the top- root ſmoothly off, but let 


n 


all the fibres remain, and then, till. in a ſneltered 


ſituation, plant them in dtills cut out with the ſpade, 


at a foot diſtance line from line, and ſix inches in 
the line. Plant five of theſe lines, which will make 


a bed four feet wide; and if you have more beds 
than one, leave an alley three feet wide between 
them; let them be frequently (and more plentifully 
than formerly) watered in the evenings, during the 
ſummer months; after which, keeping them clear 
of weeds, throwing a mat over them, in caſe of 
very ſevere froſt, for the firſt winter, and n 
the ground between the beds in ſpring, they will 
requite no further attention in this plantation, where 
they ſhould remain only two years. 4 


Fnon theſe beds the plants may be removed to 
another nurſery of any good mellow deep ſoil: Be 
ſtill ſparing of their roots, and plant them in rows, 


three feet and a half diſtance, and eighteen inches 
aſunder in the row; keep the ground clean and 
mellow by labour, as has been directed, giving 
them plentiful waterings in dry weather, during 
the fit ſummer, and let them continue here three 


Tur culture directed having been obſerved, 
theſe trees will now be hardy enough to defy the 
aſſaults of our ſevereſt winters, and, being about 


ſix or ſeven feet high, will be of a good ſize for 
planting where they are deſigned to remain. In a 


generous. deep ſoil, interſperſed with other trees, 
but not crowded. too near them, they will in a few 
yearn arrive at a great magnitude; but in thin and 


ungry land, they make ſmall progreſs, though 
they will flower onen. 


1 4 
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I America, they often grow on moiſt ſwampy 
ground; and in ſuch I have planted them here, but 


without ſucceſs, owing, I ſuppoſe, to our long wet 


4 BS ; 
1 — * * * I 


winters rotting their tender roots and fibres. 


Tux do not, like many other Foreſt· trees, ad- 


mit of being planted to advantage at a great ſize, 


but they might undergo another remove more than 
has been here mentioned, to the height of ten or 


twelve feet, which I have done with great ſucceſs. 


I know. of no tree, that pruning either roots or 


branches has worſe effects on than this, which often 
kills, or otherwiſe irrecoverably ſtunts. them; as I 
have often found by ſad. experience; therefore the 


plants ſhould be reduced to the form you delice, 


in the nurſery, by rubbing off all ill: placed buds, 
or, with your finger and thumb, pinching away 
the improper branches ſoon after their appearance, 
while young and tender, more than which pruning 
they ought never to have. 


Tais is a plant of extraordinary beauty and 
ſtatelineſs, and highly deſerves a place in all noble. 


2 * 


and elegant plantations, There is a tree of it in 
the gardens of the Earl of Peterborough, at Par- 
ſons-green, near London, which I ſaw in full bloom 
for ſeveral years ſucceffively : It is above fifty feet 
be trunk in proportion, and would have 
been much larger, but that having been planted in 
a wilderneſs quarter, it was long neglected, and 


high, and 't 


injured by its branches being overhung, and the 
Toots intangled with other trees, which prevented 
its receiving due nouriſhment. Mr. Cateſby, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, mentions trees of 


it in America, thirty feet circumference in the 


trunk, and the timber is highly valued by the Ame- 
ricans for its ſtrength ___ or Wo oe Rs 
12 
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heben 7 its Flower aha Seed. . 


= 115 mule and hermaphrodite "odors: 15 "the 
P ans catkin, and "female flowers in different plants. 
The male catkins are bong, Crompatts, and del, 
and have eucb a three leaved / mall empalement ; they 
babe three roundiſb petals, which ſpread open in the 
form of a cup; theſe baue à turbinated nectarium, 
whoſe mouth after ward. gs to the parts of fruc- 
_ tification;" they baue fix lender ſtamina, which are 
longer than the petals, terminated by oblong compreſſ- 

ed ſummits. The bermaphrodite flowers in the ſame 


* 


catkin, are fituated at the end; theſe 5 empale- 


_ ments, petals, and flamina like the male, and have a 
ermin, fiyle, and ſeeds like the female, which are 
finuatred, on different trees, and are diſpoſed in à looſe 
_ catkin,; theſe bave a five, leaved empalement, and 
ave foe oblong perals,. with 16 Hort thread-like 
Heflariu ms, and, a broad germin longer than the pe- 
tall, . uppor ting” 4 Jbort reflexed fiyle, crowned by a 
bil Ame, T'bs germin afterward becomes 4 large 
fat pod, with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, ' having 
E pulp 3 in 45 e We one hard dana 
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£ r: eee Vitginian Abbie 9 7 
- 2: The American'A&acrs, with triple thorns, 
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po EST TAE ES rot. 
.£ . are above thirty different ſpecies of 
= + this plant, that have been brought from 
Africa and America, but of them are tender, 
and require the protection of the green-houſe or 
ſtove, and are foreign to a Treatic Foreft+trees 
for this climate; therefore I have only mentioned 
three kinds, which are hardy enough to GO our 
et RU —_—— ee 2 gk 
SINK 24-30: : 1 A nwo 509 a 
r firſt: ſort-i is pr by foil its ſeeds 
the beginning of March, on a bed of-well-prepar 
ed mellow foil, ſhaded from the mid day oil 
which; :in' five 'or fix weeks, will appear above. 
ground, when they muſt be frequently» watered in 
the eveniiga, durimg the hot and dry weniher, 
and tlie weeds deſtroyed at their firſt appearance. | 
| ASI Dye e nh Ris BSURNS n: 
Azovr' the beginning of April the following 
ing. remove them from! the: ſeed-bed to the 
nurſery, be ſparing of their pots, and plant them: 
in ines, i ta feet diſtant, an —— mar the, 
line; watering them at; planting, and three or four 
times ſdom nfter if the weather ĩs dry, OP 
will require no further trouble than 
ground clean, and digging it between the ine in in 
the lſpring af the two _ N ooo 
refaain here two yr 4 n 
7100 Zu | cow. 01 »bitad daue 3 | 
FroM this nurſery they: may be tanſplanted 10 
where they are meant to remain for good; but if 
deſired larger, they: may undergo another Temove, 
and: be: planted; in Ines, three feet and a half diſ- 
tant, and eighteen inches in the line, treating 
them as formerly: But here they muſt continue 
ly beer —_ theſe: 1 not natu- 
produce ſpreading: roots, and not agreei 
either with) theſe, or-the! rhe branes being hen, 


Wasn . 


ge N hould grow ag 
ordetly manner, with heavy = 
perly weir of being planted hem lrg. mg ont: 


Tus 'ſeeond and chin bew though — 
* riſe in the open ground, are yet ſomewhat 
ſhyer, and will appear ſooner, and make better 
ſhoots, being aſſiſted with a very moderate hot- bed, 
on which they may be ſown the middle of Februa- 

When the ſeeds appear, give them very gen- 

e bot frequent waterings, and let the frames be 
raiſed all the V -time, that the plants may have 

— of air — .* the — Hor 
"2M Augu when 
1 oye be e ee winters froſt ſet 
in, and a t ſnould 2 replaced; but 
the glaſſes al ways drawn off in mid weather, 


1 


el an't 14 Bout fy 4 2 7 7% 
"Tax ſacceeding -(prim, in the beginning of 
1 — plants, and treat them as has 


been directed for the Tulip: tree; with this differ · 
ence only, chat if you chuſe to remove them twice, 
n 4 285 > Muy: the _ 
neg ue 15 pe! 


AR the kinds of Acaciad are n . 
their form, by thruſting ſtraight ſtakes into the 

ound beſide them, to which the 2 o. ha 
| ould be n tied wich ban. tal) MO 


Tus krſt· mentioned Fas of W — abi — 
merly much uſed in England for planting avenues, 
but for which purpoſe I know few plants more im- 
proper, as no art can reduce it to a uniform fi- 
gure;; and the branches of it are ſo hard and brittle, 
that numbers of them are broken every violent 
633 have 2 u 


greeable 


. "FOREST 


appearance: All the kinds of them, there- 
ought to be planted in the'wildemeſs, or un- 
der the protection of ſome other plantation, where, 
by growing in concert with other trees, they will 
eſcape that misfortune, and where their negligent 
wildneſs of growth, and large bunches of ſweet» 
ſmelling aromatic flowers in ſummer, have a 
pleaſing effect, and intitle them to a place in all 
ornamental plantations. i. 
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In ung, Sue called abr Cars: 
EY 15 In Scotland, the Green Takx. e 


4 Deſcription of its Flower and Seed. 


De flower hath 4 bell. Raped We ES it one 
* cut into ve parts; it hath five large roundiſb 
petals which ſpread open, and are inſerted in the 
empalement; and from twenty to thirty ſtamina, which 
are near as long as the petals, and are alſo inſerted in 
the empalement, terminated by twin ſummits. It has 
a roundiſb germin, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crown- 
ed by an orbicular ſtigma. The germin afterward 
turns 10 4 roundiſh fruit, a a nut of ** 
ame form. 


The SPECIES are; 


1. The common BLack Gezn. 
2. The common Red Grzn. 
3. The large HuxdARIAN Grun. 
4. The Geen Tax, with yory: 1 lone 
and large black fruit. | 


HOUGH. this plant is not aſually claſſed in 
catalogues of Foreſt-trees, yet its ſtately ſize, 


fine form, beautiful and 5 bloſſoms, the va · 
value of the timber, 
certainly intitle it to our attention, and place it in 


rious uſes of the fruit, 


no mean rank, either for ornamental or uſeful plan- 
tations, _ 
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beginning to decay, when they muſt be di- 
veſted of the fleſhy part; and in four or five days 
after, when the humidity is gone, mix them in 
ſand, protected from moiſture, till the Kernels 
are firm and dry, which will be in about a month; 
when, having prepared a ſpot of freſn mellow light: 
ſoil, ſow them in beds of three and a half feet 
broad, with alleys of eighteen inches between them. 
If the following winter is ſevere, and the froſt 
ſtrong and laſting, during that period throw ſome 
Peaſe · haulm, or other light covering over them, 
to be regularly taken off on the weather's berom· 
ing mild. In open winters no extraordinary pro- 
tection is neceſſary; but after violent and long 
continued ſtorms, I have diſcovered many of the 
ſtones ſplit aſunder, and the kernels thus deprived 
of their covering, generally decay, partieularly if 
the froſts happen early in winter. About the be- 
ginning of April, the plants will begin to appear 
above ground, when, in dry weather, frequently 
watering them in the evenings for about two 
months, will mach increaſe their grow tn. 


' 1 
* E 2 +} 1 


: madonna ems nun ung 
Tu following February, remove theſe plants 


from their ſeed · bed to the nurſery, in any tolera- 


ble ſoil not wet or ſtiff; and havitig reduced the 
top · roots, plant them in lines, two feet diſtant,” 
and nine or ten inches aſunder in the line; give 

them two or three waterings in April and May, in 
dry weather; dig the ground between the lines in 
2 | and ſpring, - and jet them remain twa? 
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r, ſtill reducing the -top-roots, ſmoothing 
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gated from the ſtones of their fruit, 6 
gathered till perfectly ripes 
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| the extremities of the ſpreading ones; and cuttin 
off ſuch as croſs each other, with a few of the — | 


dermoſt branches, or any others that are il[-placed ; 
plant them in lines, four feet diſtant, and eighteen 
inches aſunder in the line; dig the ground as for- 


merly, and let them ſtand here only two years 


longer, if intended ſoon to bear fruit ; but, as Fo- 


reſt-trees, without that conſideration, they may re- 
„C Do ids wo!” gc 


; 


::Taxse trees will now be from eight to ten fret 


tigh, and of a proper ſize for planting in woods 


and wilderneſs work; but for groves, avenues, or 


clumps in lawns or parks, for which purpoſes few 


trees are more proper, they may again be remov- 


ed, two or three repeated times, planting them at 


een directed for the Elm, till they are above dan- 


ger from cattle, without protection, this tree being 
very patient of tranſplantation when large; only 
they ought not to continue above three years from 


each removal, for theſe purpoſe. 
Bur with reſpect to thoſe pri ly intended 


for 2 fruit, a little more trouble is neceſſary; 


for though, by ſowing the largeſt, belt ripened, 


and fineſt flavoured Cherries, ſome of the trees, in 
a favourable ſoil, will produce fruit: as good as their 


eine, rm this is by no means an invariable caſe; 
for moſt kinds of fruit-trees degenerate extremely 


raiſed that way, and though this does ſo in a leſs 


degree than many of the other ſorts, yet in ſome 
degree it will: Therefore, the only way of certain 


ly procuring, and even improving the beſt kinds, 
is by grafting, or rather budding them, which is a 
eferable operation for all ſtone- fruit, on freſh 


catthful ſtocks raiſed from the fineſt fruits. of 


.  . three 
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| three or four years old, which being eaſily perform - 
ed, ought not to be grudged, to have fo certain and 
valuable a return. , eee een ume, 


A year after budding, theſe trees may be re- 
moved to another nurſery, to ſtand two years longer 
before planting out for good, ſtill abating the down- 
right roots, but encouraging thoſe that ſpread near 
the ſurface as much as poſſible; and here all too 
luxuriant and ſuperfluous branches may be taken 
away, and the plant reduced to the form it ought 
to remain: From which practice, in two years 
more, it will be covered with bloſſoms, and loaded 
with fruit. But in this place it will be neceſſary to 
obſerve, and caution againſt a general error com- 
_ mitted in the management of tkis and many other 

fruit-bearing trees, which is, pruning them to a 

conſiderable height with naked bodies. This im- 
pairs the beauty of the plant, as well as the quantity 
and quality of the fruit, by exhauſting the ſap that 

ſhould feed it; for the trunk will be ſooneſt and 

deſt fed, and, therefore, the nearer the branches 
are to the ground, they will the ſooner, and in 
greater abundance, receive their proper nouriſh+ 
SHES ͤ n COST DGNET DEER ITS mt 


17-757 r , 1 # 5-54 ab 
_-Troven' I have mentioned pruning this tree, 
yet I muſt adviſe. it to be done as ſparingly as poſ- 
ſible, and only while the branches are young and 
tender, as lopping the old wood commonly occa- 
ſions a gum and canker, that ſtunts and t laſt de- 
ſtroys the whole plant: But a little care and atten- 
tion from the beginning may eaſily: remedy: this, 
by rubbing: off the young buds where improperly 
placed; and this practice will longer preſerve them 


in ſtrengih and vigour, 
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TE Black E cnet ä 
and flavour of its fruit, d be planted in n freſh, 
mellow, dry ſandy loam, for timber; it will grow 
to a large ſize in moſt dry foils, tho' poor and thin; 
but in wet ground, or ſtiff: clay, it will not ſuc- 
eced to advantage. It is one of out hardieſt trees, 
of quick growth, and, its many ; good: qualities 
eonlidered, I have often nachos. amazed that great 

numbers of them have not been 5 univerially 
in all extenſive deligns.' - $ 


2: Tus wood 3 al ml; i” 
poliſhes very ſmooth, and is uſed by the: * 
cabinets, en mavy uſeful apo 


To the Black Che ens k of the are 
Lthall add 25 being b en . 


Ton-BIRD. 3 N. in ane called o | 
3 4 : v.11 1 3 to & fon ; 


tio, in catalogues, aue ie * third 

or loweſt: growing c laſs.of trees, that is, from fif- 
teen to thirty feet high, yet I have ſeen it above 
forty, and have raiſed many of them myſelf above 
thirty feet, at ſixteen years old. It is a plant of 
extraordinary beauty when in bloom, the bloſſoms 


* ©S 


being ſo thick as to cover the leaves, when the 


whole tree is as white as ſnow, and has an admira- 
mn amongft other flowering plants, qo 


Ir r grows freely from cuttings, which Sage 66 to 
be planted in February, in a ſnady border, in drills 
cut down with the ſpade, about eiglit inches deep, 
and two buds of the cutting left above . 
let the lines be two feet diſtant, and the plants nine 
or ten inches in the line; where, keeping _ 

| clear 
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ove of weeds, and digging the ome between 
them, they * continue two years. 


Arrzx that time, remove them to another ſpot, 
cutting away the ſuperfluous roots and branches, 
and plant them in lines, three and a half feet diſ- 
tant, and eighteen inches aſunder in the line; clean 
and dig the ground as before, .and let them remain 
two of three years longer, when they will be 0 
: proper ſize to Plant where they : are to remain. 


Tuts plant is extremely hardy” 80 will De d. in 
hw any foil, but chiefly affects a deep, - moiſt; 
feeding 1 % ow oh It will make ere advances 
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| 4 Deferiptio of its Flower and Seed. | 


: th male and female flowers grow on ſeparate trees, 
e male flowers or catkins, have one oblong, looſe, 
. cylindrical empalement, which is imbricated. Under 
each . ſcale, which is oblong, plain, and cut on the 
5 is fared a fengle e without any petal, 
ing a nectarium af, turbinated at the | 
bottom, and tubulous at ok. — and eight ſtamina 
terminated by large four-cornered ſummits. _The 
. female flowers are in catkins like the male, but have 
no ftamina ; they have an oval acute. pointed germin, 
with ſcarce any fiyle, crowned by a. four: pointed. ſtig- 
ma. The germin afterward becomes an oval capſule 
with two cells, including many oval a having 
bairy down. _ | 1 


. Seiz are : 


1. The white Pran. | 

2. The black Porr AR. — 

25 The trembling Por LAx, or As PIN. 
4. The ABrLs. 

: The white Porl An, with ſtrip'd leaves. 
The Lombardy Popl AX. | 
The Carolina black Poet ar. 

„The Balſam PoyxLar from Canada. 

3 The berry- bearing Por AR from Canada. 


1 * SHALL begin with the four kinds of this 
wee firſt — that have long been 
| commonly 
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commonly known to us, and then proceed to the 
others that have but lately been introduced to this 
country. __ ß S5t'  R 
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2 2 ne 8 ſorts, are wit 
the greateſt eaſe propagat cuttings, planted 
in February or March: and tho? the Nees will 
likewiſe grow in that way on moiſt ground, yet 
it more readily ſucceeds by ſuckers taken from 
the roots of old trees, of which every one pro- 
duces great numbers. Theſe cuttings or ſuckers 
being planted in the nurſery, in lines, two and 
a half feet diſtant, a foot in the line, and eight 
or ten inches deep, will, in two years, be ſtrong 
plants, and fit to remove where they are deſign- 
ed to remain: But to be more expeditious, where 
ſhelter and ſhade are immediately required, pro- 
cure truncheons or ſtraight poles of them, eight 
or ten feet high; make a hole with a bard ſharp 
ſtake, from eighteen inches to two feet deep, as 
the pole is longer or ſhorter; and in this place it, 
filling the hole full of water, and preſſing in ſome 
ſmall mould firmly about it, to keep the plant 
ſteady. From this cheap and ſimple practice theſe 
will grow freely, and in a few years become large 
trees; and thus their culture being ſo 5 | 
it is unneceſſary to ſay more on it. Dev” 


* ws 


Ox all the trees our climate produces, I know 
none ſo great and general advantages might be 
derived — planting Poplars in the cold, 

wet, and: uncultivated places of:: the: country 3 
they will grow luxuriantly in the pooreſt wet 
bogs, in the hungrieſt devouring clays, in burn- 
ing ſand or gravel, as well as in the moſt: ſteril 
barren moſs; and the quick: advance they make 
in ſuch ſituations is amazing. I have meaſured 
8 | : ES ſhoots - 


/ 


with ſhort wooden teeth, t 
then cover the ſeeds, by drawing. 
lghtly over them, and rolling the 
may be done any time from March till Au 
a the ſhade of the trees „* - 
| "$Jo0iH «i ” 
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— ol the white Poplar eight fer long of one 

growth, and have often head of much 
N 1 there is hardly any land ſo wet and 
beggarly as not to produce them, three or four 


| er Ny: Eng app e 


? 


{ Tun 80 this: FREY is alubrious and friend. 
ly, both to animals; * tables, and their 


leaves, which are ample ick, pregnant with 
rich ſweet juices, alk in de facts abundance, as ſoon 
to create a ſoil that will produce good meadow, 
or paſture graſs, as the ſituation is moiſt or dry. 


To effect this, I would adviſe. theſe trees to be 
planted on ſuch otherwiſe uſeleſs land, in lines, 
ten feet diſtant, and ſive aſunder in the line. In 
five or ſix years, take away every ſecond tree, 
which will leave them at twenty feet by ten; and 


in ſeven or eight years more, repeat the ſame, 
Which will make them forty by twenty; at this 


NY they may remain till fit INE.” 5 181 
"Tin Poplar 4 ine iminy branches 


8 their trunks when young, which ought to 


be cut away cloſe every third or fourth year, to 


the height of fourteen or ſuxteen feet, to admit 


a free circulation of air to the ground, as well as 


promote the growth of the tree 3 and when the 

ſoil has thickened, which in a few years it will, 
ſow on it ſome White clover and natural graſs 

ſeeds, ſaved from an old upland paſture. In do- 


ing this, the land is not to be ploughed, but the 
ſurface frequently looſened by a 1 ig ht barrow _ 

well © pulveriſed ; 
— 'buſhes 
ground. n 


7 
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| em periſhing by drought; but the ſooner after 
March the better, particularly where the: land is 


very wet, as, by early ſowing, the roots: of the 


graſs will be better eſtabliſhed, and not . 
to be ſpewed out in winter, which frequent light 
rollings early in autumn, when the weather is 
dry, will likewiſe; mach contribute to- prevent. 
The ſecond ſpring after ſowing, when the 

will be well covered with graſs, and fit either for 


paſture 8 the trees may be diſbranched 
twenty four feet, hen the 


to the height 
prunings will be uſeful for fuel, dead fences; and 
many other purpoſes in huſbandry. It is re- 
-markable, — What 1 have often noticed; that, 


immediately under the ſhade and dropping from 


this went the eue is ſooncikes eat by attic... 


- - Arrya-theſe grounds: have: boea-paliurert fe 
— or ten yrars, ſuch of them as are tolera 50 
dry may be converted into corn. land, by taking 


away tlie line of trees at twenty: feet 8 : 


which will leave the plantation at eighty fert hy 
forty, a diſtanca that wilh do: little (it: 7 injury 
to whatever grows about it, but Which, by:alter- 
nately and judicioully varying the crops, willãm- 
"POW both the corn age ur Evers -* lor, BY 
£7 2” ; ar aal FH A309: I. IH 7 ? 
Tan leaves > ads tree yet known has logg dd 
an effect in compoſt ſoil as that vf . —.— mor 
vill any ſo ſoon thicken : the earth; on which they 
grow, to which may be added i that of iu being 
A very bandſome chearful plant. att erst 


| Taps; at a a very inconſiderable e 
watt of wake dand in theſe kingdoms, thad now 
ful thing, t ina few years, 

e rendered beauriful, ; warm and fruitfu hau 
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it 8 be a reproach to the owners of thefe 


uncultivated places, that an experiment ſo eaſy 
and cheap, as putting a parcel of cuttings in the 
1 ad-in ſuch a manner as here directed, is not 
een + <0} Va of which is certain, and:which, 
judicioufly practiſed by a few, would as cer- 
pa be fo owed by nuinbers to a Oy ee 
e een eee e | 
| Las uembliog Poplar Frans» not wy to the 
guide of the other ſorts mentionęd, and is 


therefore leſs proper than they for the purpoſes 
_  - deſcribed, but is, amongſt all the trees 2 et _— | 


the fitteſt: for planting: by the ne 0 ee 


e their incroachmints. 


"Tux 5 Fe all the Poplars is uſed for differ- 
þ eat 2 by the turner, the cart - wright, and 


per for hoops; and that of the Abele (which 


| 3910 the he beſt timber)>is good both for flooring and 
_ ainſcotting rooms, being extremely white, and 
neither ſubject to ſplit, ſwell, or ſhrink: But 


notwithſtanding theſe good qualities, in grounds 
intended to produce good and clean graſs, 1 


ſhould rather adviſe the white and . 


Paplars, as not ſubject to produce ſuckers, whi 
the Abele does in ſuch abundance as to deſtroy 
the: ;graſs; or other crops: where the land is not 
_ _:annually:cultivated=; : For theſe reaſons, this tree 
1 ought to be planted at ſuch diſtances! as to run 


anl. up for e e without er _ 
rations. e | 


2 
A 1 ler 


3 Pig im with Arip'a, 3 is in- 


oercaſed by budding it on the common white Pop- - 


lar; but the variegation is Nees if not planted 
aer lin l ppg 


48 224.927 Sn 2 


1 Tas 
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* * , TY | 
iſſues à Very. ſweet balſaeenmn. 
* wh 4 a 8 2 a x a; bo * 


Tas Balſam Poplar, was ſent in cuttings from 
Canada to Scotland five or ſix years ago, and be- 


f 2 with much eaſe, are now in the 
f many. It r 
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Tux Lombardy Poplar has been but lately 
introduced into Britain; it is a fine chearful py- 
ramidal plant, grows yet faſter than the common 
- Kinds, and affords an admirable ſhelter to every 
thing it ſurrounds : It is propagated! with equal 


eaſe as the others, by cuttings, and, ſo far às I 


have been able to obſerve; is as hardy, and will 


ſucceed in all the ſame kinds of land they do; 
from whence, if generally cultivated, there ap- 
pears every reaſon to believe it will ſoon turn out 


to a national benefit. e e 


: "Taz black Carolina. Poplar is a very graceful 


plant, but is far from being ſo hardy as any of the 
other kinds, great part of the former years ſhoot 
| being ſubject to periſh in hard winters, or where 


they are much expoſed; and therefore they ought 


to be placed in a well protected ſituation, and in 


a good deep, feeding, moiſt, but not wet ſoil: 


For tho', in their native climate, where the win- 
ters are not ſo long as ours, they are moſt com- 

monly found in watery grounds, and by the ſides 
of rivulets, yet, from many repeated trials T 
have made, I find they will not ſucceed in ſuch 
places here; neither ought they to be planted in 


thin dry land, where frequent waterings in ſum- 


mer will be required to keep them barely alive. 
The young branches of this tree, which grow in 


an angular manner, are very ſingular: Their 


leaves are broader than any of the other ſorts 
mentioned; and, from their buds in the 


ſpring, 
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the maſt beautiful and mag gnificent-ptants =o 
leaves are vrry largeziof 25 he arful 
and the bark of a»imooth ſhining. brownith: 
Jour: I hate ſeen it in various ole — — 


and dry, of a middling good quality, in all Which 
It much exceeds the other ſorts in luxuriance of 


romth. Whether! it will advance: with equal 
facility as the common kinds, in very poor and 


expoſed: ſituations, I fall not yet pretend to de- 
termine, as it has not been long enough amongſt 


us to make ſufficient experiments; but, from all 
the obſervations I have been able to make, it ap- 


pears a hardy plant, from ente therd cis: rehſon 


to hope it may; in hier event; it will-be an 


acquiſition 8 ür "Hi heſt : importance; Doth in 
point of uſe and tyi to — —•— us, 
if L lire, trials ſhall — made in the 
fulleſt manner; this>cirauinſtance will: wor be 
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Tur bey beating Poplar wivintroduced"26 


vs at the fame time, and in the ſaine mander as 


the balſam kind. It is likewiſe x" — — much 
elegance, not quite ſo'broalt in the leaf as the 
other, but of a gay lhgincr green: ond! a man 
barks deephy-forrowedp* wt anos Ht 
1923 01 42 * 1 1 ic 92401 

IN the beginning of March; ler the conings of 
theſe trees, 2 foot tung: The — — 
deep, in well⸗pre rech oil, of: good qualiryg ih 
lines thret feet Ander, and the plants fixteen 


or eighteen inches diſtant in e hen, ufter 


two years ſtanding, they may be removed to 


* defignarhto'r any” Mat 
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hardy, yet I muſt notice, that, having 8 
ſome of their cuttings 1 1 f and 8 in poo 
and leſs cultivated groun have loſt a ee 
able number of thoſe in the poor, while not one 
of a hundred has failed in the generous ſoll ; 
from whence I naturally conclude, that j mak- 
ing plantations of them in coarſe, barren; dr cold 
ſituations, the nurſed, 15 f 0 are much preferable 
to cuttings, though this is no argument ga 
their becoming very hardy when adva 208. in 
rowth. Bur whatever their "Fceeſs.inay d be" in”. 
edi lle and Clin mates, we Habe, in the 
mean time Ft e \motives'to\ gcourage | 


them for ILY lantations | in thoſe” Fat are | 
favourable. * e e 1 
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porting tuo reflexed ſtyles crowned by a fingle ſtigma. 
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I hath nalr and hermaphrodite flowers on the 


fame; free: the bermaphrodite flowers are ſingle, and 
fauated above the male. The empalement of the ber- 


maphbradite flawer is divided into five parts, in which 


1 


there are 7 petals, but five ſhort ftamina terminat- 


ed by thic 


The germin afterward becomes a round berry with 
one cell, inelgſing a roundiſb nut. The male flowers 


have their empalements divided into fix parts, and 
have no germin or ſtyle, but in other parts are like 


The Se 10s are : 


1. The NeTTLE TTzz, with black fruit. 5 
2. The Nx T TIE Trex, with purple fruit. 
3. Ip NzrTTLE Taz, with large yellow 
| uit. | | 5 . 

4. The Eaſtern NET TIE TR RR, with larger 

leaves and fruit. | 


the ſecond and third of America, and the 
fourth was diſcovered by the late Dr. Tournefort 


in the Levant, who ſent its fruit to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, where they were raiſed, and 
from thence ſoon introduced to the Britiſh gar- 


k dens. 


8 Summits, with four us. 
e centre is ſituated an oval germin, ſup- 


£ 


E firſt of theſe trees 10 a native of Europe, 
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dens. They are all of them hardy enough to 
bear our ſevereſt winters, in ordinary ſituations, 
after three, or four years old, and, being a tree 
of admirable. ſhade, beauty, and uſe, deſerves... 
to be generally cultiv ate 
CCVCCCCC dhnght to bogs 503 1) 
Ir may be raiſcd either from ſeeds, (which if . 
you can procure, is the beſt. method), or by. lay- 
ers: If from ſeeds, ſow them in the ſpring! ſoon 
after they are ripe, (which, eee ee, * 
nuary), in pore or boxes, about a foot deep, ful 
of holes in the bõttom, covered 


in | with oyſter-ſhells 
or broken tyles, and three or four inches thick 
of rough ſtoney gravel above them, to drain the 
moiſture, and prevent the earth from becoming 
heavy and ſour: Then fill the pots or boxes,. 
within an inch. of: the top, with rich looſe com- 
poſt mould; ſow the desde, and ſift over them. 
| half an inen more of the ſame, quality: of Ei. 
Few of theſe ſeeds will appear al the following 
ſpring 3. but the pots or boxes ought nat.;to.be 
funk in the ground, as is top commonly practiſed 
by ignorant gardeners, in order, as they ſay, to 
keep them moiſt; and, in fact, by lazy ones, to 
prevent the trouble of watering them, but which, 
by detaining the water, rots more ſeeds and plants 
than any other circumſtance of ill management 
I know; befides, thoſe that eſcape. are poor, 
ſtarved, and ſtunted ſtuff; Therefore let them 
be raiſed ſeven or eight inches above the ſurface 
of the ground, ſupported by ſtones or logs of 
wood, and placed where they may receive the 
morning ſun only, till autumn, yhen they ſhould. 
be removed under a ſouth wall, and continue 


ry 
. 9 —* Z X# 3 22 * 


there till, the weather turns ſevere, during which, 


time they ought to be put undet a covered frame, 
but the glaſſes or other covering taken Ne 
; 7 a 2 _ — 0 


13 


1 rere £0 7 


n en drehe About the Begiuning of 
Pafter, reno be the boxes to their firſt ita 
atioh';" bösen the ſurface gently with your fin- 
gets, picking: away the Hoey or mouldy' parts, 
on a little freſh earth in ptoportion. A- 
bout the end of April, the bulk of the plants 
will appear above ground, when they muſt be 
frequently but moderately watered in the even- 
ing when mild, but in the mornings, when in⸗ 
chned to froſt,' kept perfectly clean during the 
fummer months, and protected as in we e 
ing winter in ſevere weathe r. 
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„Tk plants being a year old, Talk ele Label 
fully Güt of the boxes; horten the downright 
robts, and manage them as directed for the Tu- 
lpetree during their abode in the e with 
which culture they will very well Ates, t Plant. 
3 are to remain for go 125 1 

Ine f 291 75 it 16 w* 4 

Jou "intend te ropa te chem by Tayets, let 
this 8 performed a opus as the Ee es et to 
tarniſh, about the end of September; or early in 
October. The wood of chis tree being extreme 

Ih hard, will not root Tufficiently till che ſecond 
year, unleſs the ſümmer is uncomtnenly wet, or 
you aſſiſt them with regular and plenti water. 
ings; therefore, if you mean to fave a ſeaſon, - 
let 1 be p en attended to. 


. : F* 
J * nn 8 10 3 : 
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it off e the Joi pn r= if harp ade laid, 
the roots will orinkh ly 'be ; prune away all but 
the — Hey rig — and plant 


oy mem 
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them in a nurſery of good freſh ſoil, in rows, at 
two and a half feet diſtance,-and a foot aſunder 
in the row; give them frequent waterings till 
the roots are well eſtabliſhed z; keep the ground 
clean, digging it between the rows in autumn and 
ſpring, and jet them remain here two years. 


Tuxss trees may now be either planted out for 
good, or removed to anotber nurſery, cutting. 
off the extremities of their roots and all ill- placed 
branches, and placed in rows three and à half 
feet diſtant and eighteen inches in the row, treat - 
ing them as formerly, and letting them remain 


Fee h 
Tur Nettle Tree, will ſucceed in yg with 
land, but moſt delights in a deep moiſt ſoil, where 
they wil il ſoon become N and their ine 
ee een ren! 
ders them 3 proper, either for clumps in 
parks, groves, ſingle trees, or avenues.  - 


Naxr to the Platanus this plant was moſt eſ- 
teemed by the ancient Romans, both for its grate- 
ful ſhade, and timber immortal, as they ſtiled it. 
Of this tue vaſt ſum offered by Craſſus to Domi- 
tius for half a dozen of them, growing about his 

_ libuſe in Rome, i87 an inconteſtible proof. It is 
doubtleſs amongſt · the hardeſt wood of any we 
know: It was formerly uſed for pipes, and all 
kinds of wind- inſtrumemts; and the roots. make 
excellent handles for knives; with many different 
kinds of tools that require ſtfength and ſolidit7). 
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A De efeription Ul its Flower and Sead. 


1 0b 5 a Butterfly | lower with a Bert bell. Tom 
empalenent "of. one © f, divided into te 5 3 $ 
no per being bifid 25 225 the under indented” 

three parts.” The ftandard of ' 25 flower is riſing, 

oval, and reflexed on the fides. The wings are 73 
| ruſe, erect, and the lengths of tbe ed . 
keel i bellied and — It hath ten flamina, 2 
Joined, and one ſtanding Separate, terminated by ri- 

Ang ſummits. It hath an oblong germin, TIE. 
a fingle* ſtyle, crowned by an f, tuſe ft 
germin afterward becomes an oblong 125 100 * 

1 me at their 1 65 ot with kidney: 1 latted. 
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f 1 Tbe broad lead A vn 6 bat {17 
2. The narrow-leav'd. LADURNUM, wth Jong 
pendulous flowers 
3. The broad. leaw' d Lipy wan. ith 5 yery: 


mort Fan Wan 


812 * 


| IESE trees are propagates by: ſawing their, 
ſceds (which they annuall Pl produce in plen- 
ty) in March, on a bed of fre earth, covering 
them about half an inch thick; and, in four or 
fire weeks, the plants will appear above ground, 
when ſome gentle waterings in dry weather will 


* 3 their — 5 
Tax 
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Tur following February or March, remove 
them from the feed · bed to the nurſery ; ſhorten. 
their roots, which are naturally carroty, but 
which are not injured by cutting them freely when 
young; plant them in lines, two and a half feet 
diſtant, and a foot aſunder in the line; keep them 
clean; dig the ground between the lines i in au- 


tumn and ſpring, a and let hem remain two ſeaſons. ' 


4 2 5 2 1 0 


Fon hence remove ch in OG ober or Fe- 
bruary, to another quarter ſtill continue to re- 
duce the roots that incline downwards, and ſmooth 1 
the extremities of the ſpreading ones; prune off 
all ill-placed lateral branches, but leave ſome of 
the eee diſtances; for this tree, mak - 
ing pr — jon ſhoots when the ſide-boughs are 
cut off, bends with its own weight, and is af- 
| aero with) difliculty redreſſed. This being 
performed, plant them in lines, five 
feet gif di and two feet aſunder in the line; 
manage them as formerly directed, and prune 
them annually to their proper form; in Which 
ſituation they may remain three or four years, as 
your occaſions require, by which time they will 
produce their flowers, and make an agreeable ap- 
pearanee . d r e you place them, . 


"Ir x "mg td ine ſomievdiie Rrivge; that the La- 
| zurnum has not been univerſally cultivated in large 
quantities, it being a plant of admirable beauty 

in May when in bloom, and propagated with the 
greateſt eaſe, and ſmalleſt expence, of moſt trees. 
It will ſucceed in various ſoils, and even in that 
which is very poor and hungry; but where there 
is any conſiderable depth of tolerable mould, the 
progreſs it makes is amazing. Though I do not 
9 to have heard the quality of the wood 


recom- 


PF 


——— 
: 


"gr 2 TR BAT] SE on 
recommended by m author, yet Lam _—_ af. 


ſured it is very valuable for ſundry pur 1 and 


ſome 8 evento mahogany ſol. 


: FE and: beautiful eolpur, which is bright yellow, 


8 with. dark. pürple A And I myſelf. haue ſeen 
tab and a dozen chairs of. os in the poſ- 
een of. a noble Lord, which jadges of 
elegant furniture thought the ek of thoſe kinds h 
they had ever ſeen. 


1 


1 one unde bing, 0 give in > favour of: 
this plant, which alone makes it claim much at- 
en zand that is, mixing them, in all planta- 

$:infelted with hares,: Who arr ſo fond of 
tho em, that while a twig:remains,.no:;other plant 
will be touched, and though: cat! to the ground. 

every Winter, they will ſpring with additional vi- 
gour che Adele ane and conſtantly ſup- 
ply bete animals in, — * This, to my certain 
experienee, 8 1 — ed on ; and the — 
duc of five! — of ſead, properly 
rgiſed / and * will furniſh plapts:enough 
to: pi e 599900, trees + Many expeuſive 
id, laborious experiments have been ineffectu- 
ly x tried. t to protect young plantations from theſe 
us enemies Hexe is a cheap and no leſs 
certain remedy; and, however ſimple the diſ- 
cover wt appear: the effeQts-of it -will-be of 
the. Higheſt r e rech en : 
ee. lo inal s d u . 
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For a Character of this Species, we are re 
by Mr. Miller, to the Tribe he includes under the 
Name Betula, (the Birch Tree,) which you will 
find in the next Article. e ee 


HIS tree delights in wet boggy land, and 
E 2 will even grow where water ſtands conſtant- 
ly, but, if planted in dry ground, is moſt per- 
nicious and devouring, as, by attraQting all the 
moiſture and generous juices from the earth, it 
will ſoon render it totally barren. From fifty to 
twenty years ago, vaſt quantities of theſe plants 
_ were brought from. Holland to this country, at a 
conſiderable price, and, unhappily for the own- 


ers, planted in large tracts of moiſt land, from 


whence no returns ſuitable to the labour and ex- 
pence have been received. Had the ſame money 
been beſtowed on planting Poplars and Abeles, 


they would by this time have highly increaſed the 


value of ſuch eſtates, and become a general im- 


provement; whereas the injudicious choice of 


erred 


Alders has proved a bad example to young plant- _ 


ers, and probably deterred many from planting 
at all, who, otherwiſe might have choſen hand- 
ſomer. and more profitable trees. 


: Tuev are eaſily propagated by layers, or by 
euttings of three, four, or five years growth, 
planted in February or March; but being an 
os a ens | ugly 
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ugly melancholy tree, I chuſe to ſay no more of 
ti., as ſundry aquatics, of greater beauty and va- 
N lue, will grow abundantly faſter in the fame ſi- 
tuations they affect; and it is only to warn the 
une xperienced planter againſt the frequent uſe 
— 4 that I have mentioned a tree I ſo much 

. 1KC. Fe ; . — f 
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T BIRON TREE 
'1 Deſcription of "its Flower and Seed, | _ 


1 bath male and female flowers at ſeparate dif: 
_ kances on 2 tree ; the male ng ore ene 


no pericarpium, Jt the 97-1 are e in the 
fan 2 the e "which are oval ONE mens. | 
Keds 75 ol me Stiel- pong 8115 4; 
4a 3 7 1 i Tel oF 


4 The common Den Trax: by 


een Tins,” 
3. N Kn Binen Tae. | 
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5 5 1 HE. c common Birch may be ns er 
from feed, or r fuckers taken from * 
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» 
1 
pe 
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of old trees, but the ſeedlings make the hand- 
ſomeſt and beſt-rooted plants. I ſhall therefore 
firſt direct their culture in that way, which, though 
one of the hardieſt and moſt common trees our 
climate produces, (of which it is a native) yet 
is it ſeldom ſucceſsfully raiſed from ſeeds, which 
is generally owing to too much covering, and 

which it will by no means bear, as the plants, 
when they. firſt vegetate; are very delicate, and 
unable to force their way through any conſidera- 
ble depth of ſoil; but by obſerving the folldw! I 
- ſimple practice, you will procure them in abund- 

ances: +» 35 IIS EIN WIE RTE DOI VADD EL THISTLE 


Tax ſeeds of the Birch-are ripe about the end 
of September or beginfing of October, when, 
having gathered them in a fair clear day, f iy, 

— . Wied, 


them thin on à loft floor. till dry an WY 
mix them with ſoofe fand, and Keep them in an 
ry place_tik the beginning” of this following - 
Maren. The ground for ſowing them, whic 
ought to be frei and light, having been trench. 
ed or dug the preceding autumn, point it over 


ai wing e 46 loofs-28 poſſible,” ang raking 


it very fine; divide it in eds, three and a half 
feet wide; ſow the feeds, and clap them into the 
ground with the back af a "ſpade, without-any 
earth thrown over them. * the weather is 
moiſt and mild, no further care is neceſſary ; but 
if dry and froſty, which is often the caſe at this 
ſeaſon, throw a little peaſe-haulm over the beds, 
for three or four: weeks, till the ſeeds begin to 
vegetate, which will keep the ground moderitely - 
moiſt, and defend them from being injured by 
froſt, or deſtroyed by birds, who are very fond 
of them. Abqaut this? time uncover? the beds, 
keep the ground · quite elean, and give them three 


Or 
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or four gentle waterings about noon, from the 
L een, end = April, the wentherr bei 

which repeat more plentiful 
frequently from thence till the middle of bes 
in mild evenings, when wy * . e 22 
ther attention. 


Tim following March, remove theſe . 
from the ſeminary to the nurſery, ſhortening their 
toþ-roots, and plant them in lines, two and a 
half feet diſtant, and about ten or twelve inches 
aſunder in the lines; to ſtand two years, if the 
land is good, and the plants have grown freely; 
but in poor thin ſoil, where their progrefs has 
been ſmall, they may continue three years; in 
which caſe, after the ſecond year's growth, cut 
over ſuch of them as are leaſt thriving or oro 
ed, cloſe by the ground, in March, which will 

give them f ter and more ene — 


Trees ade from the roots of old n ol 
ſcedlings grubbed up from the woods, cannot 
have {0 good roots or free ſhoots as plants raiſed 
in a cle well cultivated nurſery. bed, and there- 

fore will of courſe require more time and atten- 
2 trees: For this 
Pape en procured: plants with all the 

roots pollible, ſhorten ſuch of them as incline to 

tun downward; cut away ſuch us are broben or 
druiſod, with all the muſty parts naturally con 
titacted in the woods for want of air; reduce 
likewiſe-the tops of ſuch as are too tall or hænvyt 
headed, and lay them in drills cut down'/with the 
de, at the ſame diſtances directed for the ſeed- 
lings, i in depth proportioned to the ſize of the 
plants, the. moſt certain rule for which, in this 


anda; 8 is —— 
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as they have naturally ſtood before; water them 
at planting, keep the ground clean; and dig be- 
tween the lines in the ſpring; Having ſtood here 
two years, cut them all over by the ground, and 
let them remain two years longer, when NG N 
de removed for good. | 


Tus ſecond and third forts will bear an ters 
well: enough, when mixt with and ſheltered by 
other plants: They may be propagated either by 
layers or budding. them on the common kind; 
but it is uncertain raiſing them by ſeeds from A- 


merica, which =o ov RN TR e long out 
- the ground.” 


T Birch is a e MS 5 3 4 3 
the wood: is not amongſt the moſt valuable, yet 
it is uſeful for various purpoſes; and no tree is 
more required by the country people, for their 


houſes, or for ploughs, and 0h nnn of 
Wan 105 Leh 15 N 1 10 e 


7 


ee of Res * 
32 4909 Ls A 


| Tu late Earl of Hadinton, ü th / e moſt 
judicious and ſucceſsful planter of his time in this 
country, juſtly calls the Birch an amphibious 
plant, as it grows on rich and poor, wet and dry, 
ſandy or rocky ſituations, nor refuſes any ſoil or 
climate, and its fragrant ſmell after rains juſtly 
intitles it to a place in the wilderneſs; to which' I 
Ow ſhall only add, that by wounding the tree in the 
f ſpring; is extracted a arge quantity of juice, that 
fermented, er a LS e 
ng Jn | 
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| St 
- "The 1 3 A concave, permanent 
empalement. 2355 ane Jeaf, indented in five, parts z it 
= frve roundiſh concave petals,, which are inſerted 
in the ed and above twenty awl-ſhaped /ta- 

nina, which are alſo inſerted in the empalement, ter. 
minated by roundiſb ſummitt. "The germin is. 


ed under the. flower, ſupporting three lender Ruler 
crowned by ere dt ti 51 it . | 


comes a ſoft Cd Tuit, a 107% nu 


oblo ng « cart /a 
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1. The true nas Tank. 1 
2. The manured SrRVICE Tae. ! ied. _ 
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lite the. Strawberry TY e won 5 
b. The White Br au, gr "Arts T 83 
3 Kc? Fe Be As, in . 1 


7 4 ESE papa 2 2 4 . 
n for common Foreſt. trees, are yet well worth 
our attention in all collections for ornament; ne 


7 K 2 


4 
4 


n * NE A 1 1 8 K Uu 

both their ſwcet ſmelling bloſſoms early in ſum- 
mer, and large bunches of bright: red fruit in au- 
tumn, have à very pleaſing effect in the wilder- 
nels, of in clumps in parks, lawns, Ge. 


Inv are all to b ated by. the ein, 
their feeds; Büt due Pan örts eit m u lloned, 


like man other fruits, ſeldom produce the ame 
Rind of plants froth hence the feeds were taken; n 
Amd gelbe, to preferve the diffetent ſpecies 
wy mut be yn by layers, or by büddin, 
afring th on tlie common Torts, or Pear- 

— 3 oe Bed or grafted will make bet- 
ter Pants than the layers, and on the Fear. ſtocks 
oo Toorier become fruitful, And bear fairet 

fre man on ſtocks Of their don ecies. I Thal 
kherefdre proteed to the other kinds, of which I 
have raiſed great quantities from feed, "without 
any variation from the Parent tree. 


_ Havine covided the berries in October, di- 
veſt them of the pulp, b MW rubbing them between 
A 


your hands in whiter, Aid after that with End, in 
which pn reſerve them till the firſt ay weather in 
fpring, and ſow them on beds of fich wall-prepar- 
ed looſe earth, three nud à Half feet broad, cover- 
ing them one inch thick. Fe Erick ſeeds 
Will appear above yroutntl till the following ſpring, 
bur-the beds mult ndtwithſtanding be Kept per- 
key elenn during the ſümfber months; and as 
ſoon in February as the U Will adinit, with 
a ſhortteeth'd rake, dreſs and loofen the beds, 
b _— on ſome freſh ſoil in pro rtion to the 
rand Cotte parts you have taken off; an 
| — the ok. 0 April, the weather being Ey | 
and- not froſty, water * * in the morn- 
god” : Wh 
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ings ongg a week a which ain wach ge. 
equregs their gro oft Hed 


| "From the eech beg remoye 1575 195 tain 
| ſpring, ſhorten their top-ragts, an 9 4 805 
My Sos rich 05 er rows oy = 
| wt A foot aſpnder in the row, where 55 9 

to remain tog Weiß, keepipg the gropng 
ſummer, and digging a the: 1 i 1 


in fo and autumn. 


"Uavmo ſtood here two AER remove them 
to another nurſery, cutting away all croſs down- 
right or ſuperfluous roots; but be ſparing of the 
other ſpreading ones, and only ſmooth them at 
the extremities : Plant them at three and a half 
feet by eighteen inches aſunder, treating them as 
formerly, to remain three years, when they will 
be of a proper ſize to remove where they are in- 
tended to continue for good. 


Taroven the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſorts, will, 
any of them, anſwer for ſtocks to bud the other 
kinds on, yet of theſe the White Beam will make 
the beſt plant, tho', as has been ſaid, the Pear- 
ſtock is "66S ill ; ; therefore, ſuch 'of theſe as 
are intended to be budded, ſhould be picked out, 
the moſt vigorous plants of a year's growth, and 
planred on generous ſoil, at the diſtance of three 
feet by fourteen or ſixteen inches, budded the 
| ſecond ſummer after removal, and ſtand two 
years longer after budding, when they may be 
removed for good. 


= Quick Beam with ſtriped leaves, muſt 
| likewiſe be increaſed by budding, and ſucceeds 
* on ſtocks of its own kind. 
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2 P rr | x 
Tuxsx trees in general affect a ſtrong moiſt 
ſoil, though the fineſt plants of the Quick Beam 
I have ever ſeen, were on dry elevated ground: 
Their wood is much uſed by the wheel-wright, 


aas ber mariy purpoſes of huſbatidry, and is 
| + excellent fuel; Their Berries are the moſt tempt- 
* ing bait of any fruit” for the black birds and 
fades who will neyer fail of giving their com- 
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1 hath. a Fort bell. ſhaped e of one leaf, 
which is convex at the bottom, and full of: honey li- 
 guor ; at the top it is indenied in five parts, The 

flowers hath five petals, which are inſerted in the em- 
palement, and greatly reſembles a papilionareous flows 
er. The two wings riſe above the ſtandard, and are 
reflexed ;- the fender 4s of one. roundiſh petal, and 
the keel is compoſed of tino petali, in ferm of an hart, 
_ incleſes 1 e parts & generation. It hath ten 
diſtincit Atamina, Sick. decline, four of whit are 
longer than the reſt, and are terminated by oblong 
incumbent ſummits. It bath a long /lender;germin, 
fitting upon a ſlender ftyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
ftigma the germin afterward becomes an ablong pod 
ith. an oblique paint, . one cell, 1-49 ww fe 

veral — __ compreſed . 
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1. The common Jopas A at 

2. The Canada Jupas Tres. 

3 The Carolina As Tak, with res 
leaves. N 


0 LH 1 


| IHE. üirſt of theſe. is 4 native 4 the. warmer 
I. parts of Europe, and abounds in Italy, 
W and: the ſouthern: parts of Frances... 8 20 
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Tus ſecond fort is common in Virginia, New- 


England, anada, and moſt. of the northern 
countries of America, fo, it is called Red Bud, 


from the beautiful colour of its flower-buds. 


Tus third ſort is a common plant in the woods 


of Carolina, but differs from the other two in the 


form of its leaves, which are pointed, the former 
being nearly round; the flowers of this too are 
ſmaller, and the plants, for three or four years, 


require a little more ſhelter in caſe of hard win- 


ters, after which they will bear our ate _ 
Roy well in am ordinary fituation. tate, ho 


Tue trees be propagated Nye layers, 
which will — enough plants if pro · 
perly trained; but the ſeedlings are ſtill better, 
and ſeeds from the places of their native 


are — rok to thoſe _—_ in N bejng 


* * * 4% 
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brad or 3 at home, after having been 


made quite d „let chem de mixed wich looſe 


land, = pre erved from froſt and wet till the 
| middle or latter end of March, as the weather is 


more or leſs favourable. About this time ſow 
them on a bed of rich mellow dry ſoil, and cover 
them half an inch deep. In four or five weeks, the 


plants will begin to appear, when the bed ought 


to be hooped over, and, when neceſſary, cover- 
ed with mats, firſt to protect them Ness the cold 
froſty winds frequent at that ſeaſon, and exceſ- 
five rains which ſometimes burſt them, and after- 
wards to ſcreen them from the ſcorching - heat of 


the ſun, which will much accelerate their | 
| From their appearance above ground, wer muſt 


ox ESTSrREBRSG. gr 
* gently tha frequently watered in the morn» 


ings while the continues cold, but after: 
da in the evening when mild. In this lityg- 
tion they will require no more trouble, than, in 


caſe of à ſevere winter, throwing the mats _ 


them in-ſtorms, and m Pas xe as 
R r 


Tan ſucceeding. ring us 3 ag ps ph 
begin: to ſwell, remove' the plants from the ſemis 


; nary to a nurſery of the ſame kind of well- pre. 


pared looſe ſoil; ſhorten the top- roots, and plant 
them in rows two feet and a half diſtant, and 
about 2 foot aſunder in the Te 855 them 2 
gentle watering, which ouß a to be frequently 


repeated in the evenings o weather during 


che ſummer months, ng of ſoil about them 


clean and mellow. Theſe trees naturally grow 
in à wild irregular manner, and, when left to 


unaſſiſted nature, are rather of the buſhy Shrub 
kind. To correct this defect, 1 a ſtakg firm 
2 of each plant; and as it advances in 
height, tie the leading ſhoot toit with a piece of 
ſoft baſs, which direction it will afterwards retain, 


and the plants will grow ſtraight and regular. 
_ caſe the following winter ſhould prove ſevere; it 
may be neceſſary to throw ſome peaſe-ſtraw: over 


the ground, to keep the froſts from injuring the 
_ roots, and, the ſucceeding ſpting, let it be dug 
ground between the rows. At this tune - 


into the 
let all the low-growing branches of the former 
year be — away, . — may not impede 
the vigorous-growth of the leading ſhoot, which 


muſt be conſtantiy tied to che ſtake as it advances = 
in height; but tho* the loweſt, all the inal 


branches are mat to be taken away, that the, maia 


eee tall and ſlender, but 
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advance 
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advance with bulk proportioned to its beight. If 
theſe circumſtances ate attended to, the plants 
Will only require the additional trouble of * 
. em an rr their ewe Were. e e 


another nurſery, and planted at greater intervals, 
for two years longer, where they may be treated 
in the ſame manner as has been directed; by 


| Pane” 5 


en and eaſieſt for raiſing great quanties of theſe 
trees, yet to ſuch as are above the regard of com- 
mon expence, and want to promote their growth 


lowed, and which, for three or four years, will 
make the plants double the ſize er 2 fac in 


| Tow the ſeeds thin in penny-pots, and plunge them 
5 rather than horſe- dung; the heat of the bark be- 


have been a week-ſown, they muſt be very gent- 


2 come 1 
and the quan i 
vance in — When the plants are about 
| five or inches — which _ be about the 


Tur Judus tree ſhould: not remain "A ger * 
two years in the ſame nurſery from the ſeed - bed, 
and therefore, the ſucceeding ſpring, may either 
de planted out where they are to remain, or 
(Which I would rather adviſe) be committed to 


which time, _ br ng ee e hardy 


Tao" che N the of e. is ** ror 


as faſt as poſſible, a readier practice may be fol- 


the natural way. N N i 
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Fon this purges the 8 * March, 
to the rim in a moderate hot- bed of tanners — 


ing more equal, laſting, and leſs ſteam ariſing 
from it, than that of the dung. When the ſeeds 


ly watered every third or fourth day; after the 
round, every ſecond day, 
water increaſed as they ad- 


beginaing 


< 


in a freſh” tan- bed, till the month o 
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winter, the glaſſes muſt again be replaced on 


their frames, to protect the plants in ſevere ſtorms 
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only; but they ought” to be fully. expoſed to the 


Open Ar, when the 
b | - * 
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Tas following ſpring, let he mel platits chat 
remained in the pots hefe Town, be carefully 
| ſhaken out of them, and divided ſo as not to in- 


jure their tender roots and fibres; cut away with 
a ſharp knife the extremities of their downright 


and ſtraggling roots, and put them in ſeparate pots 


of the fame ſize; plunge them again with the 
others that were unpotted'the 5 amepd 
July, by 
which time they will have made vigorous thoots, 
and the pots be full of roots ; harden them. by 
degrees, and treat them as in the former year; 
only, as the plants will be much ſtronger, and ok 
courſe more hardy, they may be more fudden 


expoſed. to the open air, and nerd not To muc 
r e en i neee 
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Wurz the ſap 3 to TY the. FER 
ſpring, carry theſe pats to the quarter gf ng | 
nurſery where you. intend to plant them, 
ſhould be as We as you can ſuch a ſoil as de · 
ſcribed for the ſeedli ings, and ſheltered: 2 lite by 
trees or hedges ; make pits with a 110 7 at threc 
fect diſtance by two, 25 deep Is ſomething 


wider than the pots, from which e the 
out with their whole balken gf Hoke 5 


careful! 

ma cally be. Sane without i . 0 58 0 their malle 
— 5 place them upright no de an 
they have ſtopd before; give them a ple Eee wa- 


2 


tering; prune away the under ea and any 


others that are ill » and fix a ſtron | 
Þy cork of oþ then nt ines fo be crooked, to 
which tie the leading da 3: and d in this ſituation | 


let them remain two Nang digging the ground 


about them in autumn and ſp 


ng, and continu- 3 
ing to prune away all bene —— 
br when yon may tran them to 


te pies * me Me W 7} remain for 


By anending 8 8 = 


ion of thoſe plants, they can be raiſed . 
pagat Nants, 


of roots, as not to be retard 
in their groy Rh. or feel the OA: R * 
ar remov HY? 


Iv I baye been tedious in PEN : 
| 3 it is becauſe It a 85 
of ſingular elegance and beauty, when aſl 
aj r which is far from being — 


I cannot help thinking, it is from 
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not attending to that, we ſee it ſo very little pro- 
pagated, even by men of knowledge and obſerva- 
tion in gardening. In its natural ſtate, indeed, 
it grows in an irregular ſtraggling manner; but 
by leading the principal ſhoot, as here directed, 
it may eaſily de CR to the height of twenty- 
five feet or upwards. The flowers are of a beau- 
tiful red colour, tinged with crimſon and purple; 
the leaves, a fine deep green, large, and nearly 
round. The flowers appear before the leaves art 
expanded, and, in well-grown trees, are ſo nu- 
merous as almoſt to cover the branches, which 
altogether renders it one of the greateſt beautics 
of he ring. 3 ws yo om ATR 
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The flower has a ſmall permanent empalement of 


one leaf, cut into five parts; it has one concave wheel- 
ſhaped petal, cut into five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, 


which are reflexed, and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina the 
length of the petal, terminated by roundiſh 1 5 
e 


which are an oval germin ſituated under the; 
crowned by three obtuſe ſtigmas. The germin after- 


ward becomes a roundiſh berry with one cell, includ- 
ing three angular ſeeds. | 


Als tree is little planted but for the ſake of 

its berries, of which they make wine, and 
likewiſe uſe them for ſundry other purpoſes ; but 
it has other good qualities than theſe to recom- 


mend it, and in bad climates, and cold barren 


- ſoils, it may become a valuable plant. 


Ir will grow in wet and dry, cold and hot, and 
indeed in all kinds of ſoil, amazingly faſt ; and 
in the moſt forbidding ſituations, where thorns 
and the better kinds of hedge plants will not ſuc- 
ceed, by putting in ſtakes of the Elder, of four, 
five, or ſix years growth, about three feet high, 
planted a foot deep, and about a foot aſunder, 

ou may in three years have hedges that will re- 
it the wildeſt cattle, and by their warmth much 
improve the ground. Theſe hedges being cut 


Cloſe to the body of the plants every third or 


fourth 


| " the flower, 
having no ſtyle, in the room of which is a ſwelling, 
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fourth year, will branch out again more numer- 
ouſly than ever, and afford a conſtant ſupply of 
fuel, which, in many ſitüations, might prove a 
bleſſing to che poor inhabitants. It might alſo be 
uſed to much advantage in better ſituations in- 
tended for plantations of the moſt valuable Foreſt- 
trees, by planting them thick in lines acrofs the 
moſt expoſed places of the field, where, by their 

quick growth, and the excellent protection they 
afford againſt tempeſtuous and froſty winds, they 
will highly contribute to the ſpeedy advance of 


ſuch plantations:; and the Elders may be cut 5 


down by degrees, as the other trees advance. 
287 F amg © 443554 1 ett * on e 
How verw much this ꝓlant is generally diſre: 
arded, it is notwithſtanding a handſome chear- 
ul tree, and, when covered with its numerous 
cluſters of white flowers in ſpring, and purple ber- 
ries in autumn, has a very agreeable effect in 
laws, clumps, c. But I would by no means 
_ adviſe its being planted in the wilderneſs or foreſt 
promiſcuouſſy with other trers, as their creeping 
roots, that extend a great way, would rob the 
other plants near them of their proper nouriſh- 
ment; neither ſhould they be placed in any 
quantity near habitations, where the ſtrong ſcent 
emitted from their flowers will occaſion paàins in 
the head; but, for the firſt - mentioned purpoſes 
of nurſing: other plants, diſpoſed: at proper diſ. 
tances from them, they deſerve attention 
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7 „ on «deci 
$i; ee of America, where the inhabitants 
ad the bodies of them in the from 


whence flows a balſam much eſt by the 
_ phyſicialis in thoſe countries; © ag 22 
2 _ dur ſeveroſt winters. 5 


che rege en an 
— of nb Ns low 


earth, ſhaded from tlie — and watered 
in ns, 5 wil year, e o dut 
tings were ſtrong, n 
gs. 
Aang 


| Tm * Februar 


1 on 


to::6/ nurſery of g middling 227 2 
ſeth: . — | 


ſtrong fide branches, und plant them in rows three 
| feet diſtant and eighteen inches afander in the 
VM row; give them a plentiful watering 3 keep ths 
| ground clean; dig between the rows in autumn; 

And let them continue in this nurſery two or three 

years, when they may be tranſplanted to the Places 
in which they are intended to remain. 


— — 
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| Tais is a avi wing graceful plant, and 
Juſtly ow a place in the wilderneſs e or other 
OTNa- 
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ornamental plantations. The leaves are long, 
thick; of a bright ſhining green, with their under 
ſides of a lively filver hue, which, when waving 
with the wind, makes an agreeable diverſity. The 
buds are covered with à dark glutinous balſam, 
which ſmells very ſtrong, and adheres to the fin- 
gers on touching them; and they warn us, with 
the earlieſt plants, of the approach of ſpring. 
They will grow in any ordinary ſoil, but moſt af- 
fect that which is mellow and deep. Where there 
art void ſpaces m thẽ wilderneſs, *oocalivhcd by 
the death of other trees, this plamed, and 
grow in its natural manner, whiehl is thek and 
ſhy, will ſooner ſupply theſe defects handſome- 
ly than moſt other plants. 736 0 * pant «WY FA. SAY 
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| of its Flower and . 5 


bo male ers are collected in a ee 
bunch, male pers petals, but man re which 


are connefled at their baſe," but 4214 at the tep, 


terminated by erett ſummits ; theſe are included in 
the ſcales, which ſupply the want: of petals: and em- 
palements. The female flowers are collected in a com- 

mon oval cone, and ſtand at a diftance from the male 
on the ſame tree. Under each ſcale of the cone is pro- 

duced two flowers, which have no petals, but a ſmall 
germi —— an awl-ſhaped ftyle, crowned by a 


The germin - 46mg becomes an ob- 


— 


The srzelzs are : 


1. The Scots Pixx, commonly called the Scots 
Fix TREE. | 
2. The manured Pixx TREx. . a 
The Pin As rERR, or wild Pine Tre, 
4. The large Stone Pins Taxes. WAL 
5. The ſmaller N Pixx TaRE. 
6. The Cluſter P Ta RE. 
7. The Eaſteri PR TREE. 
8. The Swamp Pixx Tags, with long narrow 
| 8 4 | | 


9. The 


FOREST IT R E E S. . 


as The Jerſey] Pine Tx. 
10. The Virginian Ping Taxz, with long 1 nar- ; 
f row leaves, and a rough —_— 7 
11. The Virginian Pius, commonly called the 
. \FaanKinCenes Trans. 
12. The New Englanc Pine Taze... 
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X HERE are many ather ſorts of nes wen- 
tioned by different authors on Gardening 
and Botany; but theſe from experience, and what 
obſcryations I have been capable of making, arc 
' moſt wo of e e in ha e : 
Great-Britain. oxen wil dard 
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N SHAL Fe Rt deſcribi io Re 
method in Scotland of ding th co Fine. 
; 2 Fig from which practice, many millions. Are. 
ally raiſed. and planted. out amongſt vs ; 
59 thortly as 1 can, hint what-circumſtances. 
1 haye long. found ; A e on that BF” 
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Tas uſual way is, to gather their cones in win- 
ter, and ſow the ſeeds about:the end of: April or 
beginning of May; but as before that ſeaſon of 
the year, the ſun has ſeldem power 2795 to 
open the cones, they have recourſe to laying them 
before à hot fire, or upqn a Kiln, which, if not 
done with great caution, and the heat made. Fry 
temperate, totally deſtroys, a great part of the 
ſeeds, or in all events, though done Sith diſcre- 
tion, it weakens; the, whole. Little obſervation, 
and leſs philoſophy, yl ow this e por 
ſite to nature. 1 
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Tuns ſeeds "2" AP the beſt nage can ag are 
born at the ſeaſon W on beds of 
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| From the ſeed;bed „duch Fire not It manded, 
the gardeners remove to the nutfery,” where rhey 
are {till Rey 6d out. very't thick, and from lence 
foteth E of ns Na al fer, __ * 
matid Happe 1 10 be wid dre gr gels 25150 


Vi *@ ts, 3-8 
4 £3 4a as - 2 v3 182002 


Myes c Hear 590 N Piech ir ire 
planted ddt in' Scotlan bnd the ſeell bed, ol 
ſuch are generally {ne ſurely very injucicioully) | 
choſen for the maſk SP 0 barren ſoils, and moſt 
| 1 , Where, from the na- 
Hs ti pln, in TENT ſea- 
15 255 1 5 ly where; if the 
N is a e Wk with | col wither» 
fro 12 55 and June with drvogbt, (a vir · 
| 5 From fatal experlence, 886 often 
3 caſe in this climate,) they generally 
peri 


ty oy bo 321 Fg 1531 ir 1855 817 INCL is 1110 zu T 


Hts hs c though 4to frequent, is not 
e 8 though E, 48. 1705 7 — of 


kopded 175 experience dening, plant 
lat 11 EE en Rem ber ag t three 
a fe 'yeals : *614; % ave' been to- 
lers cen hivated,” it thi 170 oe es {vil 
N Fa n 


Sven Is the comme" tha of -propapati 
this Plant: Te remains 1 tt 5 Ky W 54 
in the way I have ſucceeded better than uſual. 
"I gave *6hſerved,” that! Hi Techs of as tree 
art farely, if ever, got h us m full elfe 


tion, 
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tion, and my reaſons. for it. To gather 
the cones 1 fully ripe, and make them 
emit their ſeeds, without committing violence on 
ee * following rules: Hour ater ta 


sk cones, as thoſe” 6 the Larch, ERS 
in maturity during the whole winter, and, like 
them, ſhould not 25 gathered till ſpring, though 
their management afterwards is much more ſim- 


ple, * h more 9 diveſted AS. Ws £0» 
TEARS | of 


: * ” o\ 7 we A* 
W + * k Io 0 <a { 


Lr 8 bed be 3 8 3 fair. 

elt and moſt flouriſhing 1 of the red kind ( 
if fallen from them, they are ſo much the 5 | 
in March or e ane <ps in a. Arx plage till 
Juncy, July, or Auguſt, as.t Te weather 4 
later becomes hot; At the moſt favourabl 5 
theſe, ſeaſons, ſpread them on a mat 
expoſed; to the ſun during the Hem of he day 
taking them under PE in the evenings, 
keeping them conſtantly from the rains and 
In a few days the cones will expand, an 554 

ſceds will rattle: within hem: When jag gumnce 
to be the caſe, ppt them e | 

ſhake them above a cloth, on which you, wil ing 
many of the ſeeds come out; N the ſpr 
ing of the cones in the warmeſt expoſures to the 
mid-day. ſun for ſeveral, days, (as the ſceds. will 
not all be diſcharged perhaps for ſome werks, a 
with ſundry ſhakingg), tilt having bruiſed = 
of the cones, you find they.contain.no ſeeds that 
300 plump and freſh. Having thus procured 
them, let them be, kept in boxes or bags, placed 
in i dry room, till the cet AFB en 
131119 al; tis $111 ot e111 2 2538. 41 7469 1 
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By collecting your ſeeds. in this manner, (and 

the expence or trouble 'is not great), you will 

have them unhurt, ripe and generous, à pound 
of which will raiſe more plants than'fix of that 


uſually bought from the ſegd-gatherers; Nor is 


even this the greateſt advantage; for every gar- 
dener knows, (or atleaſt ought to know) that on 


the * quality of the ſeed depends the future 
luxvriant growth of the plant, as a diſeaſed or 


weak parent is not likely to produce a health 


and vigorous offspring. It is much to be wiſhed 


this circumſtance were more attended to than it 


uſually is, both in the animal and vegetable 


creation. 
4 — EN * 0 1 bi 


I yRrocreD to the management of the ſeeds, 
From the practice of which I have found uncom- 
mon ſucceſs in the eulture of this uſeful plant; 
nnd the public may be aſſured, I ſhall not give a 


hint on the ſubje&; the benefit of which I have 
not been fully ſenſible of from long and frequent 


| Fo ſowing the Fir feeds fo late in the ſeaſon 
| as they commonly are, they do not appear above 
you till the weather is warm, and the greateſt 


ought uſually begins in this country. Thus 


they muſt either be regularly watered, (which in 


large quantities is very expenſive), or whole 


1 


1 of them may periſh in a few days. 
Every nurſeryman of the leaſt obſervation will 


acknowledge this, having felt it to his ſad expe- 


rience. It has happened often within theſe twen- 


Fg 
* 


* years paſt; and we need go no farther back 
than the year 17/1, for a fatal example of it, 


ben not only the Scots Firs, but all the other 
| evergreen tree - ſeeds were generally burnt up, 


nor 


— 


Fg 
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nor in many fituations/ did even watering - 
ſerve them. Neither is this the only mis rune 
that frequently attends late ſowing : | 1ere is ano- 
ther, and a very” great one, that never fails, and 
that neither a kindly ſeaſon, nor good foil, will 
prevent, that is, the ſmall growth of the plants; : 
from which if the ſucceeding” winter is ſevere, 
the greateſt part of them will either de kiled, or 
. out of the ground. ' Way 
0 prevent theſe feegunr witer wire, 
fore adviſe to ſow the ſeeds in ſhad borders of 
© generous looſe mould, at the rate of a pound of 
2 A ſeeds in a bed or beds of fixty feet long 
by three * a half broad, about the middle 
March, or as ſoon after as the land is dry, and 
the weather favourable. About a quarter of an 
inch thick will be ſufficient covering for the plants 
to ſpring through; but if they ate covered at firſt 
half an inch, and juſt as the ſceds begin to ve- 
getate, half of chat be gently raked off with a 
ort · teeth d rake, it will be a material improve. 
ment, as by that means the ſurface,” which other- 
. wiſe would have been a little hard and battered; 
Vill be looſe and mellow, nor will the plants meet 
with any obſtruction ul their appearance above 
2 This circuinſtance which ſo für as 1 
bave ſeen, is not attended to at all, is jet of 
great importance in the culture of plants, and 
fhould not only be practiſed with all the evergreen 
tribe, but — with all tree ſeeds in general, 
= it-will greatly increaſe the number, and ac- 
celerate both their preſent! and future” gro owth. 
Many thouſands of plants, in ſtiff ground and 
dry ſeaſons, are ſmothered, being unable to 
ſtruggle with a hard cruſted ſurface, for want of 
this precaution; and however general the - 
1870 734 © 0 
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the it A EL it is tog obvinus- 9:10. raguire; fur fure 
et explanatio 1. every gardener 
Tenle,. and the leaſt. attention, muſt itn in per · 

ceiye this 1 is removing wan ape n | 


dot 12 21 from want of air, — ary 28 to 
Abc and . ofien to periſh, wich the firſt 
ard Weather; or from; favourable; citcum - 
ſtances in in the l oil or ſituation of the place, they 
ſhould live,. their ſhoots are poor and Janguid, 
their roots carroty and without fibres ; in Which 
ſtate they will long continue, if a ſucceeſling hard 
winter does not quite deſtro oy them. Magy gen- 
temen Jo, have pprehaled arge quantities of firs 
raiſed, imported from the north of Scotland, 
2nd fold fot leſs than half the, price- any, man kan 
raiſe Red plants for, have paid dear for their in- 
ae frugality, and are now too ſenſible of the 
truth of what is here obleryed, Nor is this prac« 


tice, den Arq he north of Scotland only | for, 


am for it bas diffuſed-itſelf over moſt 
parts of t fn — — and at laſt reached the ca- 
pital, —— ſeveral people have ſtarted up and 
Yn the character of nurſerymen, vnbred:r0; 
and un . in the meaneſt branch of garden 

ntlemen have adopted the ſyſtem 
s their .no mM. Pens and impoſed on the: 


ignorant 
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and unwary, by ſelling their ſuffocated 
— wallae may, under the rate of good 
plants; hence they have injured the fair-· dealing 
intelligent nurſeryman, whoſe: heart: diſclaims re: 
ceiving money at ſo great an expence as deforms . 
| ings in * of beautifying and inriching his 
| It is hoped then nature of the ſubject 
will eure pardon for this digreſfon, whick is 
far from —ꝗ— the effect of ill nature or envy, 
theſe invaders being of a ſpecies too contemptible 
to admit of either. Some of them have already 
paid for their preſumption, and it is hoped all of 
them will in due time, as, from the univerſal taſte 
of planting in this kingdom amongſt men of for- 
tune and education, they will ſoon become judges 
of the difference between good and bad plants, 
and of courſe diſcourage the ignorant and 9 


*_ practices 2 pr. and {tary 


ray the ats begin to apnea above nb it 
water is — gs go great and the 
weather is dry, without froſt, it will much promote 
their growth, to water chem in the mornings ear- 
ly once every four or five days for five or fix 
weeks, when they will have got roots enough to 
continue growing vigorouſly the remaining part 
ol the ſummer, and require no ere er 
_ Loeping them Ow wesen 


st the ene ts the middle of of Aprit f fot: 
towing, tranſplant ow from the ſeed · bed (cutting 
away'a little of their downright” roots) to other 
ſhady well- prepared borders, in rows fifteen inches 
aſunder and fix 'or-ſeven inches in the row, and 
e them three or four plentiful waterings at and 
after planting, if che weather require it. The 
| belt Odder and March, point over the 


ground 
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ground between the rows, which will encourage 
the ſpreading of their fibres; and let them remain 
here two years from their removal; at which 
time, from this culture, theſe plants will have 
ſuch abundance of roots, with bodies ſo thick and 
well-proportioned, that they will encounter all 
difficulties, and ſucceed in the worſt ſoils and 
coldeſt ſituations, much better than ſeedlings.” 
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Fon the purpoſe of ſheltering ſuddenly planta- 
tions of finer trees, in the garden or wilderneſs, 
with large firs, theſe plants may again be remoy- 
ed to another nurſery, and planted in rows three 
feet aſunder and eighteen inches in the row, where, 
after ſtanding two years longer, and digging the 
ground as formerly, they will tranſplant with ab- 
| — ſafety, and grow as freely as the younger 
plants, notwithſtanding the — prejudice 
againſt old Scots Firs, which has only a good 
foundation when they have not been tranſplanted 
ſeaſonably, and otherwiſe properly cultivated. 


x removing theſe plants, either from the ſeed- 
bed or from one nurſery to another, while young, 
I muſt here adviſe a ſimple and eaſy precaution 
may never be omitted, which is, to have ſtanding 
by you a tub with water and earth, mixed to luck 
. . conſiſtence, as that a conſiderable quantity of it 
will adhere to the roots of the plants: The mo- 
ment they are raiſed, let them be plunged in the 
tub as deep as they ſtood in the ground; and if 
they continue for ſeveral hours in this ſituation, 
it will be ſo much the better, as in that time they 
will imbibe a quantity of moiſture | ſufficient to 
enable them to proceed in à growing ſtate, and 
reſiſt the drought till they have ſtruck root, when 
they will ſhift for themſelyes. nn. 
r h * | 1 ans 
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great a ſacrifice, as throwing away a great num- 
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this practice, I have often ſucceeded in the re · 
moval of Firs in unfavourable ſeaſons; but where 
fit was neglected, they have generally been cut of. 


- Tao? T have recommended the removal of the 
Scots Fir or Pine at a year old, yet I mean that 
mould be-underſtood under certain reſtrictions, 

and only practiſed when the ſeeds are early fown 

on good foil; as here directed, and when from a 
favourable ſeaſon they have become good well - 
grown plants; but if otherwiſe, and theſe rules 
have not been obſerved, but the ground poor, 
the ſowing late and too thick, the plants will be 
ſmall, ſtunted, and unable to bear tranſplantation, 
To muſt of courſe remain another year; but even 
then, they will be much inferior to thoſe of a year 
old ſown ſeaſonably on a good land and mode- 
ately thin. There is but one cure I know of for 
_ thick-ſown ſtunted plants, which is, going care- 
fully over the beds when a year old, and drawing 
them to proper diſtances, This perhaps a gentle- 
man's gardener of reflection may be prevailed on 
to do, but many nurſerymen will, I am afraid, 
hardly ſubmit to making what they may think ſo 


der even of bad plants to procure a few good 
„ TDEMRI-C22- RAatbaqo7n 
_ . Ir has been an old diſpute,” which ſtill ſubſiſts, 
whether there are more forts than one of the Scots 
Pine or Fir, and 'tis commonly afferted, that the 
difference we ſee in the wood when cut down and 
poliſhed, is owing only to the age of the tree, or 
the quality of the ſoil where it grew; but this aſ- 
ſertion Jam obliged to believe is not juſt, and 
of E Peg of ſufficient "obſervation, as 
I have ſeen many Fir trees eut down of equal 
115 | f | | age 
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age. in the ſame ſpot, where ſome were white and 


ſpungys others red and hard, which te me ap- 


pears, evident, that there are two diſtinct ſpecies. 
of them; and indeed the difference of colour 


WEE 


employ much more ground that 
ſowing them in beds, but the far better quality of 
che plants ought to outweigh that conſideration; 
for, as moſt of the Pines come up with heavy 
tops and ſlender bodies, they are equally ſubject 
to be daſhed to pieces by the winter's winds ang 

rains, as ſpewed:ovt of the ground by the froſts ; 
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; but by this method of fowing, the earth can be 
drawn up to the plants with a fmall hoe from time 
to time, ſo as tot ſecure them from all the ſeveri - 
tien of an ordinary „ ow 115 nut vab 


' OR STHFPAT ANTE Ys: ti en 15114 on Am 
"Wat the bude Dexintaläellgga next ſpring, 
rUſe! the plants, cutting away a litile from the ex- 
tremity of their downright roots, and obſerve im- 
mediately to immerſe them in water and earth 
ſame bours, aus directed for tha Scots Pine; then 
plant them in a ſheltered ſhady border in drills 
cut out with the ſpade, at eighteen inches aſun- 
der, and ſeven Ur eight inches im the drill water 
them at planting,” und continue t db ſo modes: 
rately as the! veMber requires, till you: 
in a free rowing 'Rate' $ lei them remain chere 
two'y your king care to keep che ground clean 
and ende , %r 160 oder. 
between tlie nes in 6 vom. 


Tux "TO laſt mentioned kinds are ite ; 


tenderet for w cor thres 3 ho will after- 
wards bear the greateſt i dur wintrra 
very well £ Ewald — Wie them to be 
ſs on an: Rots ef He rich db ſe fh, protefted 


from the ſun in ſummer; wd ull violetit rait for 


the firſtiyeas; Bet expoſed to the ſun during the 
winter und eütl yTpring:manths, under the protec»: 
tion of A Ads tho glafſes; over which ſa mac: 
may de throw ſevere weather; which muſt re- 
gelarty. be eben i decaming „ 
ats ib 12qotq 6 is bas ,zovol 31 liot £ ni 292 12 
Tas following zus the buds begin tot 
well, plent cem mg mo — 
at gluſſes as formerly, or ina bed arched- 

over with hocps, t admit ee ee e 
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place them in lines, a. foot aſunder, and ſeven ond 
oh inches in the lines; for five or ſix weeks | 

planting, let them be ſhaded from the mid - 

day fa, till pen) eſtabliſhed, and: in a free · grow · 
ing ſtate, after which they will require no attention 
_ in ſtormy, weather, and that the firſt year 

from their — at, in the month of 

May the ſecond year, the frames may be remov- 
ed during the ſummer, and r 1 winter, 
though not er bes in the ere event. — a one 
et nn 5 8 13 18 wa 8 rs 4 3 they 


4 


727 


Tait theſe 9 all the Pines 257 8 re- 

moved the ſucceeding ſpring, a. Where they are 
intended to remain for good, in large plantations; 

_ for ſmaller: — N 2 e 

may be tranſplanted wi ety; to the he 

joy ions or ſeven feet, and ſome of them Eger, i, 
removed every ſecond Par, and * 

| Tus ry & mentioned 85 r 8 
af the moun 2 d. delight in à hard rocky 

ſoil; the four following ſorts affect a deep and 
moiſt ground; and the New-England Pine, the 
moſt boauriful- of all the tribe, loves a generous, 
deep, but not wet land, either naturally protect - 
ed from violent ſtortus, or under the covert of 
ſome plantation, > otherwiſe, as it advances in 
height, it loſes its ſhining verdure, and becomes 
ragged and unfightly; but, interſperſed, with other 


trees, in a ſoil it loves, and at a proper diſtance 


from them, it grows in this climate Juxoriantly, 


and will ſoon become a noble plant. It is the 
moſt patient of all the Pines in tranſplanting either 
young or old, as its roots naturally tend leſs 
— and produces abundance o ſpreading 


fibres. 


4 


fibres. I have removed them at twelve feet high with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, though even theſe had not 
been cultivated as 9 35 ought for that purpoſe. ; 


1 . * 5 
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** * * 


Tus uſes of the timber o f Scots Pine are uni- 
verſally known. All the other kinds are cloſer, 
harder, and more laſting : But that of the New- 
England is much more beautiful and valuable 
than any of the ſorts ; it is of -a darker colour, 
poliſhes very ſmooth, "and 1 ſome reſemblance 
of the Cedar. e ks XK B65 * Vo an 
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SIO 3 are ; diſpoſed i in ; looſe bunch, - © uy 
ing ng corolla, hut mam ftamina, ſeined in form of 
a column at their baſe, but ſeparate above, having 
ere ſummits. The female flowers are collected in an 
oblong n each ſcale including two, which have no 
corolla, a ſmall —— with a ſingle figma; theſe 
are — d by membranaceous ont ſeeds. 


The SPECIES ares 


1. The Norway, or Spruce Fin Tak E. 

2. The black American Spruce FIR TREE. 
3. The white American Spruce Fix TREE. 
4. The Silver FIR Tres. ä 

5. The Balm of Gilead Fix Takk. 
* The Hemlock Spruce Fin TREE. 


HOUGH all the writers on gardening 1 have 

] read make no material diſtinction in the 
ſowing and future culture of the Fir from the 
Pine tree, yet, to my certain experience, a very 
different practice ought to be obſerved, particu- 
larly in ſome of the forts, and that for the moſt 
obvious reaſons. The Pine trees, the New-Eng- 
land only excepted, have downright roots with 
few fibres. Theſe roots, at tranſplanting, muſt 
neceſſarily be reduced, which, if done after they 
bdecome hard and woody, will deſtrey the great- 
ell part of them. The roots of the Fir tree, * 
; | the 
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the contrary, ſpread near the ſurface, produce 
plenty of fibres, and do not grow near the ſize of 
the Pines in general the firſt year; from whence, 
I think, nature plainly points out to us the pro- 
priety of their remaining two years in the ſemina- 
ry with ſafety, and even advantage, which, to the 
Pines, from the circumſtances mentioned, muſt 
prove deſtructive: I ſhall therefore deſcribe the 
practice I have found moſt ſucceſsful. -  - 


- ABou'T the middle of March, ſow the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third forts on beds, in a ſhady well- 
ſheltered: border, but much thinner than the 
Pines, as they are to remain two years. 


Tux three remaining ſorts do not riſe by a 
fortnight at leaſt ſo ſoon as theſe do; and as they 
make very little progreſs the firſt year, all art and 

induſtry thould be uſed to promote their growth 
as much as poſſible, otherwiſe many of them will 
be ſpewed out of the ground, and the weaker 
plants entirely killed, if the following winter is 
ſevere. The beſt ſecurity, therefore, againſt all 
theſe: common accidents being to ſow early, let 
them be ſown a fortnight. ſooner than the three 
preceding kinds, that is, by the beginning of 
March, the weather permitting. The ground for 
the ſeeds of theſe plants cannot be too rich. a na- 
tural ſoil, or too finely prepared; it muſt alſo be 

looſe: and dry, which, if not of that quality origi - 
nally, muſt be rendered ſo, by mixing it with 

ſand and elevating the beds ſix or ſeven inches 
above the alleys, to draw away the moiſture. 


Tan Balm. of Gilead, and Hemlock -Spruce, 
are a little tenderer at firſt, than the other 17 8 
and will be much aided in their growth, if the 


beds 
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beds'are hooped over; and covered wich mats for 
five or fix! weeks aſter che planta appear above 
E both in the middle of the day when the 
un is warm, and at night when the air is cold or 
. and; during thav time, they will require 
ntle watering ae? ante evening When it 
dvesnobrain;. 111 2 HS mti oft 7; 7051 4201 

v1} odndÞb Sit is At I: uin! a 
4 ſowing all de Kinde of Firs, aid not t to 
. 2-4 the beds with the back of a ſpade. This 

es the ſurface ſmooth and level, prevents the 

| ſebde from being irregularly ſeattered in drawing 
on the earth with a fake; . is in ſeveral other 
reſpects of ee met oi 238 4210 eg zel 


As theſe Nn e bring! up the huſk of the ſeed 
on their tops mall birds, who are very fond 
of them, Will Ip all or the; — part, if 
they are not — 4 againſt. gardener 
has his oꝰ²]ð way of doing this; boa the beſt mo- 
thod I knew, is to procure a parcel of old fiſhi 
_ and ſpread them over the beds, —.— 
by cuttings of copſec wood, or other prunings of 
trees, laid acreſs ſtaxes; and thoſe nets are to be 
parelials@ at 11 ce 255 mere 8 


a £5 #4 27 N f 
410 3 2 $45 $ 'S © 1 181 1 2 1 Batt: 


In the autwih 8 go over yourbeds, 
and, with your fingers, carefully pick off all mo 
1 hard. erüſted particles, replacing them with an 
equal quantity of the richeſt. belt prepared ſoil; 
over which l ſome chaff, or rather ſaw· duſt that 
has lain ſene time ancł loſt its fiery quality. This: 
will keep the plants warm; and prevent the ground 
from * with the froſt, which, if it does, is 

apt to ſpew them up: Jt will likewiſe: biineecs- | 
” in e froſt or violent rains, to throw a mat 
. M3 $7 3 acht uf hohle ohm 90 over 
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over.,the,;two laſt, kinds. bat MEH A: 
thew-3 in, mild Ware br. * 


. the ſucceedi TOY ret and aui : 
months of May and ing, fo the. plants will ing hs 
much invigorated by frequent waterings, and in 
autumn let the beds be treated as in the former; 
for though the ſeedlings are from this time till 
ſpring 1 in a ſtate of reſt, and can, from no culture, 
be aflifted in their growth till then, yet the muſty, 
parts; contracted, on the ſurface, will, by the win 
ter rains, be waſhed into the earth, which it will 
contaminate, and communicate diſcaſes to the 
plants, from which they will ſlowly recover. This 
circumſtance, though in general little, 
10 is yet of, we W e monty 0. [al e. 
ling erer 13 Dis „8 #74 2 + 
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ER in ol 9 33 Years 3 5 

Tard n their buds begin to ſwell, theſe plants: 
removed, and treated as has been direct. 

ed |" the, Pines of one year's. growth 3 but as all 
the kinds, of them will, tranſplant, at a conſidera- 
ble ſize, with, the greateſt, ſuceeſs, when properly 
managed, I ſhall add 80 . ines on that ſubject, 
as à nurſery! of the ſine kinds of Firs, eight or 
ten fegt high, would — valuable acquiſi⸗- 
tion, eithex to a private gentle man, or, a 8 
man; and few: men of fortune, I believe; wou 
ſcruple beſtowing à little eee expence 
to cover ja naked field, ſhelter a new K gar- 
den, or adorn a ede x goodly 
| omann: _ 


Tuxer plants, being.now four years old, nik 
ba tranſplanted to another ſpot. of good Jand, and, 
ria a: two _ 9: half feet aſunder and 


fourteen 


ere ee 


fourteert or ſixteen inches diſtant in ths! ow; 
. water them at planting, and continue it once 2 | 
week, five or ſix times, when it does not rain, 
keeping the ground clear of weeds in fummer, 
and mellow by autumn and ſpring digging, in 
which Hygation Ne Kr rene three * 7 


W XV 


8. Sein : 


Urgent tence: user min ain in Ang at 
the uſual time, ſhortening their Rraggling roots 
moderately, and plant them in rows four feet 
aſunder and two feet in the row, to remain n three 
f years Jonger. 15 138 7 I 5 8 5 8 

17 required U remove tem de and 

Past them at fix feet aſunder every way, to re- 

main two, but not above three years more; by 
which time, in good land, and under the culture 

here directed, the three firſt mentioned kinds will 
be from Fourteen to ſixteen, and the Silver Fir 
from ten to twelve feet high. Thus managed, 
theſe trees will riſe with ſuch abundant balls of 
earth about their roots, as will prevent their de. 
ceiving the leaſt injury at removal, nor will their 
future growth be in the ſmalleſt degree eä ded 
by it. Particular directions for their tranſplanta - 
tion Wald here be urmeceſſary, as as the rules pre- 
ſcribed for large Engliſh Elm, and other decidu- 
ous trees, will anſwer for them, and moſt others, 
with reſpe&- to making the pits, and preparing 
the ſoll: {Only it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that theſe, and other large Evergreens, in gene- 
ral require more frequent tho' gentler waterings, 
at and ſoon after tranſplanting, than the deeidu- 

. ous kinds; — to which I muſt add, that they ought 

not to have a ſingle branch taken away at this 

time, but, the year before, ſhould be reduced to 

(weir deſired form, which 1 is $ only Frame Vi their: 


U 
2 en 


N | under. 
* i 


4 


under branches a foot or eighteen inches above 
ground; and, after having ſtood two years longer, 
they may be further reduced, by annually taking 
away a tire of branches, till their trunks are clear- 
ed the intended height, which I think (in woods 
for timber only excepted) ought never to be done 
above ten or twelve feet from the ſurface their 
gteateſt beauty conſiſting in the 'graceful wave 
of their luxuriant branches from the top to near 
the bottom. 55 ene 


Tax three firſt-mentibned” Spruce: Firs will 
grow: tolerably. well in dry, gravelly;-on rocky 
ground, but much more affects that wWhiofnris 

deep, where, though very coarſe, and barren in 


, 


the production of vegetables, they will grow 


I Ireely.- nne ten bois SOM has lic 
8571765 Rute: „ ai gels bees od Tei gat. 
Tux Silver Fir, which L have ever thought the 
moſt magnificent tree of all the Evergreen tribe 
that our climate produces in full perfection, it is in 
vain to plant in hot, dry, or rocky ſituatidus, 
where they commonly not only loſe [their otop- 
ſhoots, but their under- branches ſoon berome 
ragged, and, in place of that lively ſhining ver- 
dure peculiar to them in a ſoil they affect, they 
become of a pale languid hue; nay I have known 
trees of them above twenty yrars planted out in 
fuch ſoils, entirely deſtroyed by a hot dry ſum- 
mer. At the ſame time they are in other reſpec̃ts 
amongſt the leaſt delicate of any plants in the 
choice of their food, as the largeſt and molt 
flouriſbing trees of them have ever ſcen over this 
iſland, in general grow on ſour, heavy; obſtigate 
clay, of all different qualities and colours; and 


- 


though for ten or twelve years they do not ad- 


vanct᷑ ſo ifaſt as ſeveral ot the other Pirs and 


10 | Pines, 
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Pines, yet nin twenty they wi 
ang daobntin e thüt cad xantag 
ae age 

nat vis 22 11944 Fit $25 LEN 10 9 
+ Toras ben ikd-Gigother mote common bert 
intended ſor timber only, fhould not, as they com- 
monly are, be planted cloſe together in tlfickets, 
but require a free circulation of air, otherwiſe 
80 — . ee one an- 
| A. 1884803 | 


Tus Balm of Gilead Fir, cliodghcirls deſcrib- 
ed 20 growing to a large ſize in America, and is 
ranked in dur catalogues with the talleſt trees, 
yet never ſaw them in this country of an = 
aagnithde, \-It requifes a generous deep 
ſoil, and ſheltered ſituation, to which, —＋ 
fingular beauty and elegance, it is juſtly intitled, 
abi einge our anima car : 22 Vat To 2 : 

or i e vill ig 1 991 J122liggem.!! ! 
i Tur Hemlock Spruce Fir. i is a one bir 
delicate, and, to ſucceed well with us, muſt have 
4;:g0o&ſh1l;; and / warm ſituation: It will likewiſe 
be improved: by ing oc to #fiake 
_ annuallyias it advance. 1 | 
vo 109096 vS>01 Jint biene 03 1614534. 554 
it (1 Tmdpant I 12 | at as the gang as chemoſt 
properifcaſon Firs uiid Pines, ) which, 
for ſcedlings ngs, — | — Forts, it igt I muſt 
begitbe Reader's further indulgence à little, ia 
recommending what will be ſound he greateſt 
improvement ever was pra ctiſed on moſt of the 
Evergreen ſpecies, if generally attended tot Tbe 
erperiment is cheap andceafy, and l wum no more 
than the trial to have it approved 'by all the plan- 
ters in Grbat Britain. It is no more, ithian, in 
8 r ne toplint' all the hardy _ | 
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of lit that have arrived to a foot in height and 
upwards in Auguſt, as oon as they! have perſett- 
ed their — Many thouſinds;; for a fucceb- 
fion of years; have I plarited at that. ſeaſony with. 
aut ogre having failed in my moſt ſanguine en. 
pectaùons ; but before —— trial, in -vnkindly 


ſpringe and dry ſummers, Lhave loſt great num 


bers, though all poſſible: care had beon taken; 
ande I dare ſay, every; exteirſiwe and ingenuous 
planter will acknowledge lis caſe has been ſimiilar 
to mine Though experience is the only uner- 
ring guide in operations of Gardening, yet there 
ap good natural reaſons in ä — — 
ſon: The ſhoots of the plants are now ripenedi 
the ground is ſtill warm and ꝓtegnant with we- 
getation by working the carth, that vegetation 
is as; x je ee ace put in freſſr and niore vi- 
mption,Arain at this time is ſeldom or 

vers ei — z all Which icireumſtances con- 


joined, muſt prove highly favourable to newr 


planted trees. From this happy temperatyre:of 


the earth and ſeaſon, n me- 
iately as if in a hot: bed, and have nothing t op- 


pole them till the fruſt. comes on, before, d 
they are ſufficiently eſtabliſſied, and firengthened | 
to reſiſt its power. To all theſe advantageb;therers 
pence of watering in the ſpring and ſummer months 
ig ſaved, thb winter: rains Having provided againſt 
the common danger of ſoffering from dry wen- 
ther; and. laſtly; this is, properly ſpeaking, fav 
ing time, being a much more conveniem ſeaſon 
of the year than the ſpring. for an: extenſive 
plantation, as then, from the great variety of 
operations to be Yone both in the gardens and 


fields, it is with difficulty they can all be duly at- 


| IG to, and properly executed. 


: 4 þ "oy . #24 i 8 + I now 
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[11] Now: conclude this (Lam afraid tod tedious 
diſcourſe on Firs; with obſerving, that I have 
ten been ſurpriſed the Scots Pine or Fir ſhould be 
the only Evergreen indiſeriminately uſed to any 

at extent in every ſoil and ſituation, thought 
incapable of producing the better kinds of Fo. 
reſt trees. I acknowledge they are applied with 
great propriety in mountainous, rocky, chalky, 
ſandy and gravelly places; but in hungry deep till, 
aud clay, the Spruce Fir will much ſurpaſs them 
in growth. And this being a tree of much greater 
beauty, more valuable timber, andi propagated 
with the ſame facility, Why do we not encourage 
it in ample plantations where the ſoil invites? as 
few plants would contribute more to our pleaſure 
and profit, in many extenſive, theugh-gow cold 
and gloomy, tracts of land-. For Evergreen 
Hedges in cold ſituations, | to ſhelter: gardens or 
other plantations, 1 know no plant on earth ſo 
proper as the Norway Spruce Fir: They are 
ſtrong fences, grow amazingly faſt, ſheep. or Cat» 
tle do not annoy them, and, by clipping them in 
moiſt weather, when they begin to ſhoot in the 
ſpring, thin at top, and —— thicker to the 
bottom, they will continue Nute _ ee 
5 and verdant, 5A 2 


: 
* 
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ol the Linde: _ Tins: are: e by, lane 
the old wood, and therefore ought to be pruned 
when: the branches are young and tender. The 
beſt ſeaſon for pruning en is as e au- 
tumn a8 the bn is FRE, 
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4 Deſcription: of. its Flower and Seed. 
| r a3LALL-2.: 
Ne. 1. It hath male and female flowers. growing 
ſeparate on the ſame tree. The male flowers are diſ- 
poſed in * catkin' ; theſe have no petals, but a 
great number of ſtamina, which are connected in a 
column below," but are ſeparated at their points, and 
are terminated by erect ſummits. The female flowers 
are diſpoſed in a conical ſhape, having no petals; 
theſe are placed by pairs under each ſcale, having a 
ſmall germin, ſupporting, an awl-ſhaped fyle, crown- 
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4. It hatbh male and female fl. 
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ward becomes a roundiſh berry, inelgſing three floney 
feeds, which. are oblong 9 one fide, but 


Convex on the other. 
* A © The ' SY 1 01 2 8 are 5 
1. TbelunaW ef Ade e WON 


15 The red Virginian CRDAR. 
3. The-white-berried: Virginian. Cibax. | | 
"Ts The tox of Bermudas. Se 41 
5. The Tazny or Swediſh: Juniper... . 
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HE cones of the Cedar of Lidinias: — 
I formerly brought tb Britain from the Le- 
vant z but the Engliſh trers have ſince produced 
abundance, and. thoſe of a better quality than 
the foreign, Thie late Mr,-Philip Milſer, (whoſe, 
memory {ſhall ever reyere as my worthy friend, 
and moſt indulgent communicative maſter), who, 
from his naturally acute and ingenious obſerva. 
bn as well as having four of the fineſt prants 
3n-Englandunder:his\direftion, now growing 
the Phyſic⸗garden of Chelſea, muſt have 180 
acceſadto know the nature of this tree better chan 
moſt men; uſtly obſerves; That they are more 
apt both to produce and ripen their cn in hard 
Man muld winters; and of the Engliſh» produc- 
ing more andi better ſeeds, I have certain demon. 
| ration; having from his” bounty, annual re- 
ceived a preſent of — quantity of his 
cones fot abeve twenty years, which never failed, 
though thoſe from err er at * SOR 
ha did. * N 2 nn * 5 

TDI KIIC N pt «KU CLID den zuin ian 

8 Tus moble and ber trees at 4 Ev 
having deer for ſeveraſ years under my almoſt 
1 view, I cbuld not help coneeiving a high 
regard 
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regard for this plant; and from the fuvosrable 
opportunity Thad of procuring its cones; {then 
not ſo plenty as now), I — raiſed many more 
of them than any man ever did in Scotland, and 
was the frſt who made them frequent in this part 
of the kingdom; from which cireumftarices; and 
making d di ferent e experiments on their culture, 
I imagine Jam able te direct it properly; nor not 
indeed 4. does that require any great penetration, 
as, after three or four eue deere Thy are 
—m Laren / AY 911 TO | 
rf * zügig 
Tu 1 0 get out ins ſees, is by fiel 1 
the cones thro? the centre with a ſharp. piece 
iron length-ways, and picking them out with 
your fingers,” which may eafily be done, after ex- 
poſing them for Tome hours on the hearth before 
a warm fire. If the cones are two years old, 
they will emit their ſeeds more readily than thoſe 
el, Zathered, and the ſeeds be equally good. 
122 42 SD 1 211918 
Tur pelt weil to rails theſe plants. en, is viel 
old cowipaſtare earth, which, if not 
of a light quality; mix with à fourth or fifth part 
of ſea-ſand, or that taken from the. ſides of ri- 
vulets, well blended together for ' ſome months 
bans it is uſed, | Fhave mentioned this tree as 
very hardy at three or four years old, neither is 
it delieate from the beginning; but at the ſame 
time, it is abſolutely nedelary to give them abuni 
dant nouriſhment a firſt, in order to make falt 
and v 2 plants; for if they once become 
- dwarfifh, ſtunted, or lofe their leading ſhobt; ng 
art will afterwards reſtore them to a good figure: 
Therefote, the raiſing a number of plants, which 
any tolerable gardener” may eaſily do; is not the 
only thing required; it is raiſing them of a 2 
I ul 


# 
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ful comel figure, and this ann be dene wich- 
gut fome ſkill and attention. In onde: rde 
Its; oblerye the followieg: Wers 2 n Nite 
Dk Ft bogheo5 ©: 29 
Have prepared the! ſoil 2s Babe 1 = 

in.a ſheltered ſituation; expoſed only-to-the morn- 
ing. ſun, place an old hot- bed frame thereon, and 
put in it the depth of ſeyen or eight inches of 
dchis mould, in which ſow the ſeeds the beginning 
of March, in ſhallow. drills made with your fin- 
ger, a foot or fourteen inches aſunder. About 
a fortnight after ſowing, the weather being dry, 

ive thema very gentle ſprinkling of water every 
. evening while it continues ſo. In about 
ſix weeks the plants will appear above round, 

ben, if the nights are froſty, which is often the 
caſe at this ſeaſon, let a mat be thrown over them 
in the evening, and taken off next morning or 
forenoon, when the ſun diſpels the froſt. After 
this time, the weather being mild and dry, the 
waterings muſt be regularly though gently con- 
tinued; and now. it will be ſafeſt to do it in the 
mornings till the froſt is over, after which they 
will receive more benefit from 1 it in 30g: inge 
| 25 17 19381 

1 Cedars come up, T's acai 8 feſt 

year, with; remarkably tall and thin bodies, and 
with heavy tops, inclining to hang downwards: 

They have dowuright roets, with few fibres; and 
their roots penetrate leſs into the earth at firſt 
than any plant I know, in ſo much that I have 
ſeen great numbers of them laid flat, and beat 
entirely out of the ground with the rains, even 
in the ſummer months. To remedy this common 
misfortunę, no method is equal to drawing up 
the mould about their ſtems, at ſundry times as 
they advance in growth, which will not only pre- 
106 ſerve, 
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ſerve, but much invigorate the plants. This 

being attended to, they will require no fürther 
care till next ſeaſon, but covering the frame with 

a mat in violent rains or ſevere froſt, never omit- 

ting to uncover them in mild weather. 


Tax following ſpring, prepare another ſpot in 
the ſame manner as for the ſeed, but let the com- 
poſt ſoil be twelve or fourteen inches deep, hav- 
ing cut off the points of their downright roots 
with a very ſharp knife, which, being tender, 
would otherwiſe tear their fibres; immerſe them 
in ſuch palp as has been directed for the Pines 
and Firs, about half an hour, and plant them 
in beds eighteen inches by a foot afunder. If 
theſe beds are hooped acroſs, and a mat thrown 
over them during the heat of the day, till their 

roots have ſtruck, and their leaves begin to ex- 
pand, it will much accelerate their growth; and 
during any ſevere ſtorm the ſucceeding winter, 
this ought ſtill to be repeated. It will likewiſe be 
neceſſary, the firſt ſummer, to draw a little earth - 
to the ſtems of the plants, as mentioned for the 
ſeedlings, and to give them frequent gentle water- 
ings during the growing ſeaſon. ' 4 —— ſpring 
the Cedars will be out of danger, t Free open, | 
mats will be of no further uſe, and the plants re- 
quire only common culture in all time coming. 
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ſery, in any ordinary ſoif or fituation;” where, 
about the 


tranſplanting, continue to tedbce the downright 
roots en the ſmaller fibres moderately, 
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which will occafion their, groduging, many more. 
s to 
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lea ing hogs always. inclines to one ſide: To re- 
medy this, you muſt thruſt in a ſt: 
of each plant, and tie the leader cloſe to it, till 


you have got them to a conſiderable height, other- 


L o 


wiſe their branches, which naturally expand a 
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great way, will prevent their growing tall. 
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T0 Whatever height you intend clearing the 
trunks of thoſe Cedars, (which ought never to be. 
great, as much of their beauty conſiſts in being- 
doing with their noble verdant boughs to: near 
the ſurface), let the branches be cut off when, 
young and tender, as no tree L know reſents lop- 
bing their, old od ſo much. Mr. Miller; in the 
Gardenet̃'s Dictionary, mentions: two of his four 
trees having heen ſo uſed; to admit the rays of the 
ſun into a green-houſe, whereby they were ſo 
much checked, as, in above forty years growth, to 
be little more than half the ſize of the other tWo: 
And I myſelf have experienced a circumſtance en- 
tirely ſimilar; for, baving planted two Cedars. 
about twenty-four: ears ſince, then three feet 

ch, which for ſixteen years grew amazingly 
faſt; and promiſed ta be noble plants, an ignorant 
gardener-unadviſcdly cut off — of their oldeſt 
under : branches, ſince which they have advanced 
little or nothing in height, have loſt their ene 
ſhoots; and become ragged and. buſh s nf! bn 
"vsil I Sliwidio es arogiv ni 2220 [ 
_ - Tzoucn theſe trees, when young, require ol 
tbe culture and ſhelter here directed to make 
them handſome and vigorous, yet, when five or 
ſix years old, no plant will better endure our moſt! 
ſevere ſeaſons; or grow in more forbidding, poor, 
and hungry fol, The largeſt trees of them now 
known in the world being in the coldeſt and moſt 
expoſed: places, covered great part of the year 
with ſnow; from whence, it cannot be doubted, 
but that they might become a great ornament. 
and valuable ee if generally anten 
in Great-Britain. E ind, u ic 5 18 In 

43 07-2081. 22.7: 1G. Sint bn : 

— 3 wrote by men 
on. the virtues of the wood of this tree, as, that it 
is 
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is proof againſt all putrefaction of animal bodies, 
T that it yields an oil famous for preſerving books 
and "writings, —that the great Seſoſtris King of 
Egypt built a veſſel of Cedar, two hundred and 
eighty eubits long, —that in the temple of Apollo 
Utica, was found freſh timber near two thouſand 
years old, —and that the ſtatue of the Goddeſs in 
the Epheſian temple was of this material, as was 
moſt of the timber -· work of that glorious ſtruc- 
tie uin 


Tux red and white Virginian Cedars are eaſily 
propagated, by ſowing their berries in the ſpring 
on beds of good mellow light ſoil, expoſed only 
to the morning ſun, and otherwiſe ſheltered by 
trees, hedges, or walls. Theſe ſeeds will remain 
a year in the ground before they appear; during 
which time, the beds muſt be kept clean, and 
the ſurface ſweet and looſe: It will likewiſe be 
neceſſary, in extreme drought, to give them now 
and then a gentle ſprinkling of water, which will 
keep the berries in vigour, as otherwiſe I have 
known many of them periſh, and the remainder 
come up weak, late, and irregular in the ſpring, 
after 'a very dry ſummer. ' As the plants make 
ſmall progreſs the firſt year, they may remain two 
years in the ſeed-bed; they muſt, both the ſum- 
mer ſeaſons, be frequently refreſhed with water, 
and let the ſurface of the beds in autumn be dreſſ- 
ed as has been directed for other ſeedlings. 


ws . - He , f 
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Tx ſpring following, remove them to another 
well · ſneltered ſpot, of the ſame quality as for the 
ſeed, and plant them in lines, eighteen inches 
aſunder, and nine or ten inches diſtant in the 
line; give them the ſame kind of culture formerly 
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directed for Evergreens of that age, and let ihem 
remain two a e 4109 Tant 
Fnon thence remove them to another quarter 
of the nurſery, in any ordinary ſoil and ſituation, 
cutting away the extreme parts of their roots, with 
any of the crowded or ill- placed branches; and 
plant them in lines, three and a half feet aſunder, 
and two feet in the line; let them be watered at 
planting, and frequently after it in dry weather, 
till paſt mid- ſummer, keeping the ground entirely 
clean ; and here they ought to remain three years 
| when: they will be of a proper ſize to de planted 
out for good. V 11 Dig; 
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I ovp likewiſe adviſe nurſerymen to pot ſume 
of theſe plants, as directed for the Cedar of 'Liba- 
nus, to tranſport to any great diſtance; they are 
Alſo very proper to mix with myrties, annual 
flowers, and bther potted plants, to adorn the 
borders of the flower - garden or court 
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1 Tux Free, or Swediſh Juniper, may be treated 
in all F eſpetts ag the red and white Cedars. y 
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Tus Bermudas Cedar is more delicate and 
lower of growth, when young, than the "forts 
mentioned ; it will therefore be an improvement 
to ſow. their berries in pots, to keep them in the 
Pd during the ſummer months, and under a 
rame the following winter. In the ſpring, when 
the ſeeds begin to vegetate, plunge the pots into 
2 moderate hot · ed till the month of July, from 
Whenee they will advance more in one ſeaſon, 
— two in their natural ſtate, and make better 
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balfpenny pots, and again plunge them in a hot- 
bed till July, when, in mild weather, they may 
by degrees be inured to the open air, and next 
ſpring put into penny pots, where they ſhould 
remain two years, when they ought,” once more, 
either to be ſhifted into two- penny pots, or plant- 
ed in a well-ſhelteted place of the nurſery for 
three years, by which time they will reſiſt our 
ſevereſt winters very well. Thougli this proceſs 
May to ſome appear troubleſome, it is only ſo in 

a very trifling degree to a good gardener, who 
has proper conveniencies for executing his buſi- 
neſs; and the Bermudas Cedar, being a plant of 
great beauty and elegance, is well worth beſtow- 
ing a little extraordinary pains in bringing it ſoon 
Erh 65f3c4lt 5ogannle c9c 3 7% 


Tax two Virginian kinds, and;Swediſh Juniper, 
will grow: by cuttings, from which I have raiſed 
many handſome plants: This may either be done 
the beginning of April or end of Auguſt, the lat- 
ter of which ſeaſons I have found moſt ſucceſsful. 
Being chen provided with branchęs of one or two 
years growth, cut or tear them aſunder at the 
joints, leaving a knob of the old wood at them, and 
clear off the leaves or ſmall twigs as far as the 
cuttings are to be buried in the ground, which, 
if they will admit of it, may be about ſix inches; 
plant them in lines eighteen inches diſtant, in a 
ſhady border of rich looſe earth, and refreſn them 
with water as the ſeaſon may require. The fol- 
Jawing ſummer, let the ground between the earth 
be kept looſe and: unellow, by frequent yoo 
with{a-tfowel;: water them every-third or four 
evening in dry weather, and the ſecond · ſpring 
they will be ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant to the 
5 : | quarters 
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quarters of the nurſery, there to be treated as the 
® 4 TO * ' 0 
ſeedlings. Solus; 8-359 Ol OOW Bs 5 7 
5: mot wok 


Tar Bermudas Cedar will likewiſe grow by 
cuttings, tho? not ſo freely in the open ground; but 
ten or twelve of them put in a penny pot, and 
plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark, will root 
liberally in one ſummer; and if taken out of thoſe 
pots the ſucceeding ſpring, put in ſeparate ones of 
the ſame ſize, and again plunged in the hot · bed 
another ſummer, they will be larger plants than 
the ſeedlings at four years old, and may afterwards 


be treated as has been directed for them. 


I nav often heard gardeners, of more than 
common ingenuity, boaſt they have raiſed abun- 
dance of good plants from cuttings of the Cedar 
of Libanus. This knowledge I have been dull or 
unlucky enough not yet to arrive at. I have tried 
every method for this purpoſe I could deviſe, but 
never could procure nor ever ſaw a healthful 
ſhapely plant of them ſo raiſed : I can make them 
live, but in plants as well as animals ſomething 
more than bare exiſtence is ſurely wanted. 


TRE are various other ſorts of Cedars, but 
the rules here laid down for the culture of thoſe 
mentioned are ſufficient to lead to the whole, by 
only obſerving, that ſuch ſeeds or plants as are 
brought from warm and temperate regions, re- 
quire more aid and protection for ſome time, than 
others from more inhoſpitable climes. 4 


' In the culture of all the Cedars, as well as that 
of Libanus, let it be an invariable rule, to prune 
and reduce them to their proper form when the 
branches are young, from whence their wounds 
SD . Will 
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will itninediately/ heat but which if neglected till 
old and woody, ſo great an effuſion of ſap will 
_ flow from them in hot weather, as to render the 
trees weak und unbealtby;"if"it does not deſtroy 
then. TE} > $07 ft 197 64 f ON? E131 
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eius is perhaps no er of trees ſhegeeds 
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in a Fteater Variety of foils,” or in more oppoſite 


climates; chan the Cedars do: They grow in all 
extremes; in the moiſt Barbadoes, che hot Ber- 
mudas, and the cold New. England; they thrive 
in the bogs of America, and the mountains of 
Aſia. We have now many goodly thriving trees 


of them in Britain, and, from the almoſt incre- 


dible value of the wood, joined to the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the plants, we have eyery encou- 
ragement to make more extenſiye Jag general 

Malen of them. ROT ELLE CUSCO 
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by Jowin their {ceds in ſheltered | 
12 on — Nen tanks ea, about the 103 | 
1 5 of March, Which in ye; or. fix work will a 0 


n above ground, e mult be re Le 
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waered inthe evenings of mild dry weather, eve- 
ry third ori fburth nigbt, and this continued, giv- 
ing them little at a time, till the middle of Au- 
_ guſt; and if in che þeginning of winter ſame ſaw- 
duſt is ſifted over them, as directed for the Firs, 


it will much contribute to their eee in the 
event of fevere weather. 


| "pit following i ing, theſe plants, which, well 
anaged, wilt be fix or ſeven inches high, 1 muſt be 
| removed. to the ſame. kind of foil. and ſituation 
they Were in the ſeminary, their downright roots 
Thortevied, and planted ! a lines eighteen inches 
: alonder and eight e or * inches in i e line, where, 
as their Toots naturally incline more to run deep 
than ſpread on the ie Gra and as they are plants 
of fri a by th 1 0 tetnain no more than 
was lien 8 e 0 ee of A 
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k FRY the ſucceeding Po g. planit Thom 
im the common nurſery; in Her 5A feet aſun- 
der mn eighteen inches in the line; water them 
at planting, and repeat it once every week, the 
weather being Ay, ut they have ſtruck root and 
begin to grow free hen they will require no 
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further trouble than, „Neping chem dean, and 
pointing r the ground; be * een the Matz in in au- 
f 3 222 I. +36 # Jia 3 
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Havixe ſtood in this at tab they 


may be removed to the places where. they are de- 
ſign 4 to remain, which'tmay be fully more proper 
at his 105 than when older. Theſe es loſe their 
zeateſt "beauty when'much pruned! I but their tops 
ing very heavy, and branches flexible, the winds 
take: ac „ — on them, in Jo:mech _ 1 
n ve 
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have known quantities blown entirely out of the 
ground that were moved about ſix cet high. two 
years before: It is therefore better to give them 
a firm eſtabliſhment in the earth while the plants 
are young, and when there will not be the ſame 
neceſſity of taking away ſo many of their boughs: 
as 6. they: would otherwil S require. 3185 | 
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"Tam method mentioned. is the eaſieſt oy 5 : 
eſt way to raiſe large quantities of thee plants; 
but as it is no uncommon thing for a hard winter 
to deſtroy whole beds of them, at one, and even 
two years old, it becomes neceſſary in ſome mea- 
ſure to provide againſt ſuch misfortunes, Hp n 2 
ing part of your. ſeeds in te, % Ai 0 Ct 


" Fox this murpols, being: provided. 2 foil . 
the quality; formerly mentioned, ſow them at the 
ſame time in your pots, and eover them about a 

uarter, 1 1 inch deep; place them in atheltered 
tuation, ſo 3$to receive only the morning ſun till 
ten or eleven o'clock ;;keepthem regularly though 
.moderately watered, and; in October remove the 
pots under a ee *; as e _ 15 dog 
in ſevere. e - ! 22an? 
Tas ons fprivg, thake them, om f theſe 
| pots, and plant them in others of fourteen or ſix - 
teen inchez diameter, each of which will contain 
from fixteen to twenty plants: Let them be placed 
in the ſhade till in a 25 growing ſtate, in winter 
removed under a frame, and afterwards treated a8 
| Ae for rhe aero den ſame age. {ir ? ) 
” Tas American Grpreta! is ſomewhat: W 
and flower of growth than the fore mentioned 
ſorts, ien continue a year, in the ground bay 
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fore they uppear ; I would therefore adoiſe all theſe 
to be ſo n in pots, and treated the firſt ſeaſon as 
the other forts: But the ſueceeding ſpring, when 
the ſeeds begin to vegetate, having cleared the 
ſurfate of mouldy particles, and replaced that by 
ſifting on freſn earth in proportion, plunge the pots 
into a moderate hot. bed till June, and afterwards 
end inure them to the open air, placing them 
* 


To us te he protected during the hardſhips of winter. 
17 9 18 32 12 : 94 Ae * wy #33 4y ! 5 | 2 
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Tut following ſpring, put ſixteen or twenty of 
theſe in other pots, in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer kinds; only plunge them again in a hot- bed 
for about two- months, and protect them during 
the ſucceeding winter as before. In theſe pots 
they may remain another year, without any more 
troùble chan keeping them blean, and *refreſhing 
them with frequent waterings; after which they 
may be removed to the nurſery, and planted in 
lines three feet aſunder and eighteen inches in the 
line; Where they mould remain three years; and 
then de tranſplanted to the places where they are 
meant to continue for good; Fortan 3 bor 
J. . 0! ONT & TOONT 2%! 
Taxsz trees require a particular addreſs. in 
pruning them; for if they are trimmed cloſe up to 
any confiderable' height, their [bodies will be ſo 
 flender 28 to bear no proportion to their weighry 
tops: The beſt' method therefore of ordering 
them; ſo as both to preſerve their beauty and ac- 
celerate their growth, is, to cut away from the top 
fs near the bottom all ill. placed forked branches, 
(of which this plant produces many), referving on- 
ly, at proper diſtances, ſuch as are vigorous, and 

rfadiate dire ly from the body. This is an caſ 
d will require very little Tepetition, 


the bre 801 being diſpoſed te put out young 
e | branches 
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judicioully in this manner, theit thick branch 


trunks will counterpoife” their heavy, e 
| fender them able to l winds.. amps: 50 
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fort L have ous 1 * berged beſt in a good 
HE earth, yeither too" wet nor tos 5 

TAE C Is bas not only a fine tw] be 
mixed with (tho not coun near) other trees 
but is of moſt plants ide ptp jereſt to place roun 
or near buildings, Where itte r upright] yramd; 
growth has a very pittureſque appearatice withou 
obſtructing the view, and their dark-green leaves 
make a moſt agreeable contraſt with the white of 
the building. The Italian villas owe no ſmall part 
of their beauty to the proper diſtribution of many 
Cypreſs trees, adjoining to the temples and other 
ornamental works of architecture in their gardens, 
as we ſee by the landſcapes of thoſe villas. 


_ Lixs that of the Cedar, many are the encomi- 
ums beſtowed both by ancient and modern writers, 
on the virtues of this tree, and the excellency of 
its wood, a few of which only ſhall here be men- 
tioned. It is recommended for the improvement 
of the air, and a ſpecific for the lungs, as ſending 
forth great quantities of aromatic and balſamic _ 

emiſſions; for which reaſon, the ancient phyficians 
of the Eaſtern countries uſed to ſend their patients 
troubled with weak lungs to the iſland of Candia, 
at that time abounding with theſe trees, where, 
from the effects of the air alone, few failed of a 


perfect 
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perfect cure. The vaſt armadas which Alexander 
the Great ſet out from Babylon, conſiſted only of 
Cypreſs, as did the doors of St. — 9 — 2 
Rome, which laſted from Conſtantine the Great to 
Pope Eugenius the IVth's time, eleven hundred 
years, and being then changed for gates of braſs, 
were found. entirely freſh. It was in coffins of 
Cypreſs the Athenians uſed to bury their heroes, 
and the Mummy cheſts brought from Egypt are 
moſtiy of this material. That laſting bridge, 
built by Semiramis over the Euphrates was of it, 
and Plato choſe to write his laws on it, in prefer- 
ence to braſs itſelf, for its diuturnity. In ſhort, 

it 18 by all writers allowed to be à moſt valuable 
timber, is proof againſt all putrefaction, and the 
very chips or cones of it, being burnt, extinguiſh 
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A Deſtrie of its Rlower ani Se 


It hath male and female flowers in the ame * 4 
the male : flowers art produced in an oval eatkin. The 
flowers are placed oppoſite upon the common foot Falk, 
each flyer embracing it with itt ba e theſe come 
out of an oval concave ſcalè; they have no petals, 
but have e four ftaming qwhich are ſcarce diſcernible ; 
their ſummits adhere to ih baſe of 'the' ſcale of the 
empalements.' The Female flowers art collected in 4 
common almpſt oval cone; two een. [Banding oppo- 
ſite in oath; ſtale; they have uo petalt, but have ſmall 
germin, ; ſupporting a ſlender fle, cri a Aan. 
gle ſtigma ; theſe are ' ſucceeded an oblong oval cone, 
opening longitudinally,” whoſe feales are almioft equal, - 
conver 25 the boufſide, and obtuſe, each onduining an 
r with a membranaceous Re FRE TER 
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x | 
r IHE firſt fe bets n may. be propägated either I 
2 by. ſeeds, layers, or. cuttings; pur as the 
ſceds lie year in the ground before they appear, 2 
| which 55 that, culture tedious, and as the | 
layers and. cuttings make yery good p ot, that | 
e in 1 is if er to be chen en. 
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Ir you increaſe them by layers, let that « 


ration be performeg in the; month of March, | 
yang thew, n more or leſs as the weather re- 


the ſpring and ſummer montbs; 


quires, du 
which will much affiſt their rootin if abundantly, 


a by ee eg TA. W 8 to * 
0 0 by 


3 2 rs 0 I AE om el 5 "the. "TY 
| tore diredted for the red and white nan Ce- 
dars will beſt agree with . t re 
peed not. 10 be ee ee 


Tas x 1 wee roots,” tra 
plant them 40-2 bor ing. got Fav enced from the ws 

day ſun, in ines two and a 

OMG water: r =. 


ing —_— deep the pn mea Cc dan In . e 
them, and point it over in autumn and Ipring zin 
which ſituation let them x remain two. Joars. auld 

' From the ove the m to any ordinary 
quarter of t N 4 5 ery; 255 away a little of the 
exttemities of theix roots, with ſuch as are ill - 


placed and croſs each öther; 3, plant them in lines 


three and half feet afunder and two feet diſ- 
tant in * * ordering them as in thelt former 


n ae 1 continue here three years 
when th why wil remain, eto. tr pkk 
where th 2 are, be, re Ain: But if Har Wh plants 
arc wanted at a futue period, to make hy Im- 
mediate ap arance in fi | 2 bo rag or 
in the ben, they may again b pve 
to another Warp, "and Planted "about fe 
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years longer, this tree being as patient of re- 
moval when large as Fx] Evergreen, which I 
ſpeak-from experience, having tranſplanted them 


at ten and twelve feet 0 with all: "I ſucceſs 
that could: be pours oo 


ü 208]: de 0507 yo: vi 

Taz ' Chineſe "Dip "Vita, chough 8 
a hardy plant, is, hun young, a little more de- 
licate-and flower of growth t an the other, nei- 
by ſlayers in leſs than two 
years, or take freely by cuttings in the open 
ground; and therefore A may be adviſeable to 
fow ſome of their ſeeds, in doing of which, the 


by 
y * 


eulture directed for the American Cypreſs, is in 


all roſpefts the beſt I can re for them. * 


oper to raiſe part of 
them by layers, which, having ſtood two years; | 
will be rooted. In the beginning of April, let 

them be planted in penny pts, and then, to for- 
ward their growth, plunge them into a moderate 


hot- bed of tanners bark till the beginning of 


Auguſt ;' after which, inure them by degrees to 


the open air, and place them under ſome protec- 


tion during the ſucceeding winter. The follow: 


ing ſpring, take as much earth out of the pots as 


can be done without injuring the roots, replac- 
ing it with freſh rich mould; and in theſe pots 


let them remain à ſecond year, watering them 
in dry weather 


eyery third or fourth- day, when 
they may be taken out with hulks of eartif eloſe- 
ng to them, and aſterwards treated, in 
Taler of ſoil, as the common kind; but, to 
preſerve their deautifur verdure unfallied in 4 


ſevere winter, I would adviſe them to be p. 
A 1 1 . f 
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mm NEG 


III tree ma may allo be ropagated "rk bog 

| putting ten or twelve of them in a penny - pot, 

plungi ng them into the bark-bed as for the lay- 

Ers, an afterwards giving em 1 Horn ma- 
8 An 1 


Tus fort with drip'a 4 may be . 
: by layers or cuttings as the common kind, but 
| muſt be planted on thin oy 3 to 19 * 
| enen ſtrong. ' 


Fon the pruning. theſe Neva, 10 em ende 
no better method than has already been men- 
tioned for the Cypreſs, to which they have a 
near reſemblance, - and with which yy, in 
| en agree. 7; 


Tux common kala a grow in- very indiffer- 
ent ground, but moſt affe&s a deep ſound earth, 
where they will ſoon. make great progreſs; and 
though in winter their leaves are — a dull tanny 
colour, yet, in the ſpring and ſummer months, 
they are à very chearful green, and the 25 


3 n a moſt agreeable negligent APPEATINER>.. 


Tur great value of the. wood for bowls; boxes, 
cups, mortars, peſtles, and various works of the 
turner and cabinet-maker, are generally known, 
and being a tree that bears our ſevereſt winters, 

_ and ſoon arrives to a middling ſtature, it juſtly 
claims a place, and the more frequent uſe of it 
would become an r b ee in our bre 
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Tu Chineſe ſort, from the obſervations I have 
made, will not, I believe, grow to ſo great a 
magnitude in this climate as the former; but 
deing amongſt the moſt beautiful of all the Ever. 
greens, it well deſerves encouragement in the 
garden and wilderneſ e. 
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Being a ſpecies of the Oak, its character ind de- 


ſcription of its flower and fruit will be ** under 
2 Head. 


The S 105 are : 


1. The nee deva een Oax. | 
; 2. 2. The narrow-leav'd Evercrgen Oax, with 
"85 ſerrated leaves. | 
3. The Holly-leav'd Evercreen Oax. 
4. The round ſmooth-leav'd EvERGREEN Oax, 


H ERE are 3 other varieties af this 


plant ; but theſe being only ſeminal, arc 
not "worthy of ho. enumerated. 


I 8 no tree more difficult to tranſplant 
than the Ilex, as the roots of it, when not inter- 
rupted, run as ſtraight down into the earth as a 
carrot, and with as few fibres; ſo that for hedges, 
or large plantations, I would adviſe their acorns 


to be put in the — where they are En to 
remain. 


- Is for hedges, let a border be well trenched, 
levelled, and raked the beginning of e and 
make a ſhallow drill with a ſmall hoe, placing the 
— in it at the diſtance of three or mor inches, 


ppeying them about two inches deep, keep- 
— ihe face mellow and clear of weeds, Theſe 


plants make _—_ little progreſs the firſt * 
| _ 


giving them frequent gentle waterings, ſome of 
eee 9 4 77 1 
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and will not then bear heing cut under ground, 
but will make large amends ever after, by luxu- 
riant growths in any tolerable ſoil they affect. 
After ſtanding two years, carefully draw out, ſo 
as not to injure what remains, the plants that are 
too thick, leaving them from a foot to fifteen or 
fixteen inches diſtant. In the following ſpring, 
the hedges will require ſome correction: At this 
time go over them, firſt pruning off any Hang 
or croſs-hanging branches near their tops, and 
afterwards let their ſides be elipped to the bottom 
with ſhears; but this muſt be cautiouſly done at 
firſt, and not too cloſe to their bodies; after 
which, by digging the borders for à few years, 
and ſhearing the plants annually, obſerving al- 
ways to keep them light and thin in the tops, 
there is no plant I know will fo ſoon make warm 
and lofty hedges, to the height of forty. or fifty 
feet, or ſo much improve a cold climate, and 
promote the growth of other trees. Feats 


Ir you intend large plantations: of theſe trees, 
either by themſelves,” or mixed with others, cul- 
tivate the ground well by labour, and put four 
or five acorns in patches: together, at ſuch diſ- 
tances as you intend the plants ſhould ſtand. 
The ſecond April after, draw all but the moſt 
thriving one; and the third, you may begin 
pruning off any ill- placed branches, and part of 
the others where too thick. 


Tae plants of two years old you have drawn, 
having ſhortened their roots, and plunged them 
in palp for fome hours, may be committed to a 
ſhady border in the nurſery, and laid in lines two 
feet aſunder, . where, in a kindly ſeaſon, and bj 


them 
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them will ſucceed, and in this fituation they may 


I nave been not a little diverted, to hear writ- 
ers on this plant ſagely adviſing to raiſe their 
ſeedlings with bulks of earth. It will indeed re- 
quire much care to do a thing nature has in a 
great meaſure denied, as bulks of earth cannot 
poſſibly adhere to plants deſtitute of fibres, which 
thoſe, when young, without the afliſtance of art, 

_ almoſt totally are ; to culture, therefore, we muſt 
have recourſe to raiſe them with 'bulks. 


Fon ſmaller plantations, and to be provided in 
plants that will remove with ſafety, ſow theſe 
acorns in drills two and a half feet aſunder and 
three 'or four inches in the drill, 'on good gene- 
Tous ſoil ; let their growth here be promoted all 
you can by ſeaſonable watering, and keeping the 
ground clean, ſweet, and mellow: The ſecond 
—— after, with a ſpade, clear away the earth 
from one ſide of the line of plants, about five 
inches deep, and, with a ſharp knife, at that depth 
cut the roots acroſs, at the ſame time clap your 
left hand on the plants, to prevent their being in 
the leaſt diſturbed, and immediately replace the 
earth that was thrown up, preſſing it gently down 
with your hands. This practice ought to be re- 
peated for three or four years, making them an- 
nually thinner as they increaſe in ſize; and, from 
its being well performed, I have had great ſuc- 
ceſs in removing numbers of thoſe trees. 


To may likewiſe raiſe the Ilex, by ſowing 
their acorns in pots, where, after remaining three 
or four years, they may be ſhaken out with the 
whole bulk of earth about them, and planted 
with abſolute ſafety where they are to you : 
ut 
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But this is an expenſive: and tedious method, as 
ſuch will make little progreſs compared with thoſe 
in the open ground; beſides, the roots of theſe 
plants, railel from ſeeds in pots, and that muſt 
remain ſo long in them, being all compreſſed in 
one cluſter, from which they cannot afterwards 
be diſintangled, will never produce ſuch luxuri- 
ant trees as theſe that from time to time have had 
their roots properly pruned, and room to extend 
themſelves in the open ground. Notwithſtanding, 
from what I have ſaid of this practice with the 
Ilex, I would not by any means be underſtood to 
reflect on potting many young and tender plants, 
Whoſe roots are not ſo obſtinate, but may be in- 
creafed, and, by proper pruning, diſpoſed in pots 
as well as otherwiſe ; ſo that in many caſes, for 
particular trees, it is of much importance in their 
culture. 1 Beer Di ove; 


Tuxsx trees, being eſtabliſhed in the ground, 
are (unlike many of the Evergreen tribes) very 
patient of cutting, ſo that, from three or four 
| Journ old, they ought to be regularly pruned, and 

brought to a handſome form, which they will 

eafily receive. I had lately in my property five 

of the. largeſt Evergreen Oaks in Scotland, which 

ſtanding near a ſouth wall, when about twenty 
years old, began to darken it, and tho? I would 
ſooner” have forfeited” the advantage of twenty 
times as much walling, than hurt theſe trees, 1 
made the experiment of pruning one of them that 
J had on purpoſe let remain almoſt in the ſtate of 
nature. This experiment 4 tried with great ſe- 

verity, by cutting away all the large branches 
from the trunk, and ſeveral of the principal arms 
where the tree divided; from whence I could 
x 16S 36715 -417 DGMS\ 257; diſcover 
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diſcover no material check in its kanne grom, 
but the wounds benen e e That. 


15 27. . x 


Arran . . W Sean the 2 chat 
were cut below ground have ſtood three! or four 


years in the nurſery, and the untranſplanted re- 


mainder as! long, remove: them to their proper 
ſtations for good, as, conſidering their being ſo 
bo pena in the root, and unwilling to puſh out 

ones, any further proceſs in the nurſery way 
will be unneceſſary. Let them be plentifully wa- 
tered at removal, and that regularly attended to 


once a week in ary I ng: [the warm 
TRUE months. iu : 


| [7 hs the attentive zulture of this. tree in 
ſuch a climate as ours, when. diſpoſed in proper 
ſituations, muſt be productive of many. advan- 
tages, yet I would not adviſe their being planted 
near the houſe or gardens, as in April and May 
they caſt their old leaves, which occaſions a pro- 
digious litter, and are in that ae — 


ragged and | gloomy. 


Tux land they chiefly afedt, n the 8 
of reputable . is a hazelly loam. This is 
a ſpecies of earth few plants will diſagree with, 
but is very fat from being univerſal; and luckily 
the Hex will ſucceed in a variety of Tels deſirable 
ſoils : Therefore I muſt affirm, from experience, 
that ſuch as are meant for tranſplantation, though 
they ought to be cultivated in a generous-mould, 
which will ſooneſt procure them ſufficient roots 
to bear removal, yet theſe roots being pro- 
cured, (Which will not fail if the directions here 
given are attended to), they will afterwards grow 
freely in very „ land, in that ROOT 

whi 
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which is deep, though very coarſe and ſtubborn 
(but not wet) moſt vigorouſly. They are indeed 
alittle delicate at firſt, but ſoon become amongſt 
the hardieſt trees; and theſe. have mentioned 
lately in my poſſeſſion, ſtand on a lean hungry 
gravel, that had been long and conſtantly em- 
ployed in raiſing nurſery crops, a" eircumſtance 
unfavourable to their vigorous growth. 
1 . 5 5 N 2 EL 
Ir the land you intend for large plantations, or 
to incloſe with hedges of them, is poor or ſtiff, I 
would adviſe, after digging or trenching it well 
according to its quality, to lay ſome rich mould 
on the poor, and ſome looſe on the ſtiff ſurface 
of the borders for hedges, or other · ſpoisallotted 
for the timber - trees, the beginning of winter, and 
ine d Wight in dee Wing April, 
18 fil 2928389074 29 GJ CFTR oft} DO nn = 0 
Tur wood of the Evergreen Oak makes excel: 
tent ſtocks for tools, '*nallet-heads;.atle-trees, 
wedges; ee > ares greateſt part 
of Spain, and the ſouth of France,” wh the beſt 
aud moſt laſting charcoal yer knon. 
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Te Cork Tree being no other than a ſeminal ſpe- 
cies of the Oak; for the character of its flower and 
ed ſee the Oak, © | | 


7 


1. The broad - leav' d Evergreen Coxx Tears. 
2. The narrow-leav'd Coxk Tree, with ſmooth 
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directed theſe plants to be propagated in all 
teſpects like the Evergreen Oak. About London 
indeed, which, from a variety of concurring cir- 
cumſtances, is a very different climate from any 
other part of Great-Britain, that practice may an- 
ſwer; but in the remote counties of England, and 
in Scotland, to my certain experience, it will not 
ſucceed, ſo as ſoon, if ever, to make thrivin 
plants; for they make very little progreſs the rl 
ſummer, and the following winter generally ſpews 
them out of the ground, or otherwiſe deſtroys 
them: But in the manner I ſnall here direct, I 
have raiſed many vigorous plants of them. 
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Ta the quality of your acorns as has been di- 

_ reed for the common Oak, that, from planting 
-no unſound ſeed, there may be no blanks in the 

crop. In the beginning of March, prepare a ſhal- 
low box, or boxes, according to the number of 
plants you intend to raiſe ; let the bottom of the 
e | boxes 
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boxes be bored with holes half an inch diameter, 
at four or five inches aſunder, and covered with 
oyſter - ſnells or broken tyles ; put five inches deep 
of fine rich light mould in them, on which place 
your acorns about four inches aſunder, and cover 
them with two inches more of the ſame kind of 
mould; place theſe boxes on a moderate hot- bed, 
of which tanners bark is the beſt; and in ten or 
twelve days after, when you find the earth begin- 
ning to dry, give them a very gentle ſprinkling of 
water, which repeat every fourth or fifth day. 
In a month after ſowing, the plants will begin to 
appear, when the quantity of water muſt be in- 
creaſed, how much, or how frequently, the con- 
dition of the earth will beſt direct you. In this 
hot-bed the boxes may remain till the beginning 
of July, from whence they may be taken, and 
placed in a ſhady ſheltered fituation during the 
remaining ſummer months; but obſerve, before 
removing them from the hot · bed, that they be 
gradually inured to bear the open air, hy taking 
off the glaſſes in mild or moiſt weather, when the 
ſun is not ſcorching, and late in the evenings, or 
all night, when the ſeaſon is quite temperate and 
ſerene, On the approach of winter, let the ſur- 
face of the boxes be cleared of all muſty particles 
with your fingers, and replaced with a greater 
proportion of the fineſt rich mould; after which 
place them under frames till the ſucceeding 
ſpring, and only cover them with the glaſſes in 


violent rains or hard froſts. 


Fon the middle of April to the beginning of 
May, as the weather ſooner or later becomes fa- 
vourable, let theſe boxes be removed to a well- 
ſheltered, but ſhady: place in the nurſery, and 
placed on ſtones or logs of wood ſome inches 
:1 | SL, above 
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above the ſurface of the 2 which not being 
obſerued, is apt to ; ſuch-a ſtagnation and 
oorruption n the mould, as frequently to deſtroy 
the Whole plants, or at beſt to ſtunt them beyond 
recovery. During the ſummer months, let them 
be regularly refreſhed with water as the ſeaſon re- 
quires; and in the autumn, (though it may often 
Wide neceſſary), I ſhould chuſe to make ſure 
work, by removing them under the protection of 
a frame, which may * . een 0 A 
very rigid winter. f 1 rd itte 
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. Ive dhe beginning of April following, the. Se 
being nowetwo years old, muſt be taken out of 
the boxes, when; fronthe i interruption the ſtraight 
ou have met with: an not running downwards, 

by:carcfully undermining them with a trowel, 
they may generally be ratſed with earth adhering 
to them: This being done without wounding 
the fmalleſt fibre, put them in penny pots filled 
with rich — plunge the pots into a 
moderate hot-bed only: for Gn [weeks pr two 
months; till they ha puſhed ooo bros, 
and are in a briſł growing ſtate. When this is 
the caſe, harden thein gradually, and temove the 
pots to à north border during e-remiaitiing part 
of the ſummer. From this time theſe plants will 
require no more than common culture, and, hav- 
ing ſtood two years in the pots, mayibe haken out 
of them ꝓith their whole bulks, and either planted 

where deſigned to remain for good; or in the 
nurſery two or three years more, for future de- 


ſigns, from Amen they rt remove with . 
alid ſafety. 78: 10 ee ass 45 28 
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Tou this N to a lazy Rr To vas may 
cem troubleſome, yet it is not very expenſive ; 
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and I am certain I have not directed the leaſt ſu- 
perfluous labour for theſe plants in this country. 


| Taz Cork Tree, in the places of its native 


growth, is deſcribed by many travellers to grow 
in bleak mountainous ſituations, and poor, rocky, 
ſteril ſoils, with their roots running above the 
ſurface; but theſe ſoils and ſituations muſt have 
ſome happy animating qualities belonging to them, 
unfelt in our northern regions, where we muſt 


make them much more familiar to us than they 


yet are, before we pretend to acrommadate them 


with ſuch lodgings ; and therefore, 10 have them 
grow troch, en ee pan rudes 


Ka 44 SC *” 


need no explanation, That of its hody..1s; bard, 


laſting, and beautiful, and, like the hex, makes 


excellent charcoal. 
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© CHAPTER XXII 
Taz H 0 ET TR E Pp: 


1 4 Deſeription of its Flower and Seed. 


They have male, female, and hermaphrodite flow- 
ers on different plants. The male flowers have a ſmall 
permanent empalement of one leaf, which is indented 
in four parts; they have but one petal, which is cut 


| into four ſegments almoſt to the bottom; they. have 


four awl-ſhaped lamina, which are ſhorter than the 
petal, and are terminated by ſmall fummits. The fe- 
male flowers have their empalements and petals the 
fame as the male, but have no ſtamina; in their cen- 
tre is placed the roundiſh germin, having four obtuſe 


figmas fitting on it. The germin afterward becomes 


a roundifh berry with four cells, each containing a 


The SyxciEs are: 


1. The common Hol. Lv, with red berries. 
2. The ſmooth ſhining-leav'd HoLLy, with red 
berries. ph 0 En 

3. The yellow-berried green HoLLyv. 
4. The white-berried green HoLLy. 
5. The green Hedge-hog HoLL v. 


8. The yellow-blotch'd Hedge-hog HoLLy. 


7. The gold-edg'd 1. 18. HoLLy. 

8. The filver-edg*d Hedge-hog Hol Lv. 

9. The yellow-blotch'd Hol Lv. 95 
ro. The white-blotch'd HoLLy. 
11. Broderick's Ho.Ly, + 
12. Eales's HoLLy.. 


1 


13. Sir 
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: 120 Sir Thomas Franklin's HoLLy.' 'T 

14. Hertfordſhire white HoLLy. » 
15. Bridgman's HouLyYy. 
16. Longſtaff's beſt Hol. Lv. 

17. Bradley? s beſt HouLy. 

18. Wiſe's beſt Holl v. 

19. The Britiſh Hol Lx. 
20. 2 HoLLx. 
21. Glory of the Eaſt Hotxv. | 
22. Glory of the Weſt * 
23. Aſlet's HoLLy. ... Fa e e 
24. The Union n Front O's qt 72 
25. Fine Phyllis HoLLy. 

26. Painted Lady HoLLyv. 
27. Fuller's cream Hol Lv. 
| 28. Milk-maid HoLLy. $4511 « 15 theft rt 
29. Capel's motled HoLLy. 1 
30. Patridge's HoL IL. ity bg 
31. Maſon's copper-colour'd Borax. It 
32. Box-leav'd HoLLY. _ 

| +200 Whitmell's TOLL: 11 


% 
+ + »S 


OLLY 3 are uſually gathered: nt the 
ſame time with Haws, early in autumn, 
ſoon wer turning red, but they are by no means 
ripe at this time, and ſhould hang on the trees till 
December at ſooneſt; or, were it not for the 
birds, who greedily devour them, I would not ad- 
viſe pulling them till February or March, during 
which time they will i Improve. in mne, 


Fus common method of raiſing theſe plants, in 
+ by ſowing. their berries whole, either as ſoon as 


they come from the trees, or the vis ſpring; 
* ! 18 2 R il pradlce TEST 
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Task berries contain four feeds in each, 
from whence, by ſowing them whole, if the ſeeds 
were good, there muſt neceſſarily be four plants 
 Interwoven in a cluſter together; and it is great 
odds, if, in dividing them when raiſed; two or 
three of the four are not torn aſunder, and the 
remainder much injurſede ee. 


TER ETNORE, to prevent the ill conſequences 
ariſing from that practice, as ſoon as your. ber- 
ries are gathered, throw them into a tub. with 
water, and rub them between your hands till you 
have diveſted the ſeeds- of their thick glutinous 
covering, which is ſoon executed with little trou- 
ble. This being dene, the good ſeeds will ſink 
to the bottom, when yu muſt pour off the wa- 
ter, with all the pulpy fubſtance that ffoats, and 
ſpread the ſeeds on a cloth in a: dry airy place, 
rubbing them between your hands often, and 
giving them a freſh cloth daily till che ſeeds are 
ſeparated and quite dry If this is don in; au- 
tumn or winter, mix the ſeeds with ſand, and 
keep them from wet till: fpring; but if they have 
notibeen gathered cn g, ler ben be ane 
diately fowng 75 ya? 310 5: Gu} 193 Hool 
ii 22919 207 no no6d bluom bog ami! ids 16 wyir 
Av time the weather is moſt ſeaſondble in 
March or April, will bea good time for ſawing = 
them, which muſt be dene ds fegularly as poſſible, 
and muchithinner than iufuſually practiſed, on a 
ſpot of well prepared rich looſe mould, in beds 
tires und d Halt feet Broad, wich alleys of: eigh- 
teen inches between them, covered thee quarters 
of:arignelwthick';- att as chefe ſeeds: will not ve- 
getate till the ſucceedingꝰ ſpring, let the ground 
be kept clean, ſweet and mellow, till autumn, 
when the ſurface of the beds muſt be * 
| ; Wit 
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with a ſhort · teeth d rake, and a little fine freſh - 
mould thrown over them, which may again be 


raked off in the ſpring, before the ogy ate: in 
any! ſenſible motion. T | 


Tus following year, in the 1 of April, 
draw out a conſiderable number of your Hollies, 
then one year old, and leave the remainder ſo 
thin as they may receive all the influences of air, 
ſun, and rain; let theſe drawn be planted in a 
ſhady border, in lines eighteen, inches aſundet 
and five or fix inches in the line, giving them fre- 
quent moderate waterings, and pointing over the 

ound in autumn and ſpring. The reaſon of al- 
how wing ſo large a ſpace to theſe plants, which are, 
and will be for two years very. ſmall, is to give 
room to dig the ground between the lines, as the 
beſt means both to promote the growth of the 
plants, and to encoùrage the ſide- roots to ſpread, 
ſo as to riſe with bulks. In this Rtuation they 
ey bin three W 81 


Ta plants ** in the ſeed- Sod, Heigl 
two years old, ought to be removed; and having 
cautiouſly ſhortened their downright, and ſmooth- . 
ed the extremities of the ſpreading roots, plant, 
and otherwiſe cultivate them in the ſame manner 


as the former, only in this nurſery mou ought © to 
continue but two rd 


| 10 wnlerable ſoil, and a protected Gwation, 8 
theſe Hollies may be planted for hedges where 
deſigned to remain, cutting them over by: the 
ground, and watering them; but in poor un- 
ſheltered land, they will ſucceed much better, 


by giving chem more . from age and fur- 
255 culture. 2 'S 


* 
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- "TarrzFORE, to do this effectually, remove theſe 
plants to another quarter of well-prepared freſh 
earth, and plant them in lines three feet aſunder 
and eighteen inches in the line. At this time let 
them have a plentiful watering, Keeping the 
ground as formerly, and here let them continue 
untouched for two years. The third ſpring, throw 
out a trench of earth from one ſide of the plants, 
and with a ſpade made very ſharp, cut clean over 
all the downright roots at ten inches or a foot be- 
low the ſurface, and likewiſe ſhorten all ſtraggling 
ones that extend far from the ſides; then replace 
the earth, and dig it well about them. Having 
ſtood here another ſeaſon, cut them over by the 
you, and the following, which will be the 
ourth year, they may be removed where you in- 
tend, without the loſs of one in a thouſand. 


| Tux beginning of April, having prepared the 
8 borders where you deſign planting your hedges, 
| | let the Hollies be carefully raiſed with bulks of 
earth about their roots, which will naturally ad- 
here to them if the culture directed has been ob- 
ſerved. There will be no occaſion for much 
pruning of the roots at this time, only with a 
ſharp knife cut off and ſmooth any that have been 
broken or bruiſed with the ſpade m raiſing them; 
keep them as ſhort time as may be out of the 
ground, and plant them at eighteen inches dif- 
tance, the ſame depth they formerly ſtood ; give 
them a plentiful watering, which ought to be re- 
peated once in ten or twelve days, for three or 
four times, if the weather is dry. The plants 
having been cut over the year before, will have 
made ſhoots from a foot to eighteen inches high; 
theſe you may reduce to an equal height, about 
ſix or eight inches above the former year's cut- 
nen + | muß 
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ting; and thus you have a hedge formed, that 
requires no further trouble than keeping the roots 
of the plants clean for a few years, and annually 
clipping them, which, in an ordinary foil, will, in 
ten years, defeat the attempts of the ſtrongeſt bull 


to injure it. 


I yavs likewiſe planted the Holly and Thorn 
mixed in hedges with moſt deſirable ſucceſs, eve- 
ry third or fourth plant being a Holly. The 
Thorns, for four or five years, will advance faſteſt, 
after which the Hollies will annually gain ground, 
and at laſt totally extirpate the others, whence, by. 
planting both, you will ſooneſt have an appear- 
ance, and afterwards, by an agreeable metamor- 
phoſis, have an entire Holly hedge. = 


. Havine mentioned the Holly only for hedges, 

of which it makes the ſtrongeſt, warmeſt, moſt 
laſting, and beautiful, for outward fences, 'of any 
plant this climate produces; yet I am far from 
meaning to confine it to that formal purpoſe alone, 
as I know none will more adorn, or be otherwiſe 
more uſeful, not only in the garden and wilder- 
neſs, but the more extended woods and foreſts. . 
For theſe purpoſes, at the laſt removal directed 
for the hedge plants, let ſuch a proportion as 
your deſigns require be ſelected from them, of 
the talleſt and cleaneſt ſhoots, of which cut away 
all but the leading 'one, and plant them in ano- 
ther nurſery of freſh'earth, in lines five feet aſun- 
der and two and a half in the line; cultivate the 
ground about them by digging and dreſſing it, 

and annually prune the trees to their proper form; 
in which ſituation they may continue ſeven or 
eight years, raiſing part of them from time to time 
as your plantations require. 

HE”, Tas 
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"Eun general negle& of cultivating his beauti- | 
ful plant, both in the hedges and woods, is moſt 
amazing, when its many uſes and good qualities 
are conſidered; and I can account for this diſre- 
gard in no way but one, which is, not attending 
to its proper culture, from whence many of them 
uſually fail at planting out, and what remains 
makes little progreſs for a long time. Their com- 
mon treatment is removing them from the ſeed- 
bed (where they are almoſt univerſally too thick) at 
two, three, and ſometimes four years old, and dib- 

bling them, (ſtill immoderately thick), where they 
often continue four, five, or ſix years, if not de- 
manded while they are worth the having. By this 
means their roots are bad, their bodies tall and 
lender, and their tops heavy, ſo that the gentleſt 
breeze of wind will ſhake them to their foundati- 
on, from which every fibre they puſh out is imme- 
diately deſtroyed, and the plants muſt of courſe 
periſh.: But by following the practice here direQ- 
ed, the winds make no impreſſion on them, nor is 
mere! in nature a hardier tree, one that roots bet- 
ter, is more patient of cutting both in the root 
and body, or that may be planted with more un- 
; doubad as; from one to twelve or fifteen 
Tax Holly tree, in a «ob it affects, will row 
upwatds of fifty feet high, and even to a conſi- 
derable ſize, on as great a variety of ſoils as any 
plant I know. It refuſes not the pooreſt, hot, 
ſandy, gravelly, and rocky ground, nor the cold- 
eſt ſpoutty clay and till; and its beautiful ſhining 
leaves, almoſt covered with rich ſcarlet fruit, 
which the ſevereſt winter does not diſcolour, makes 

it in a particular manner, at mat ſeaſon, a moſt 

* and deſirable ſight. 2 
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ving. been pro ; pruncd,. to. increaſe their 
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it is quite otherwiſe * they gro LY arge ae 
and the moſt generous ſoil does n Minn tic aft 
diminiſh the mixture of their eto but makes 
them more brilliant; ſo that the various kinds 
of them, diſpoſed: with good taſte, afford, at 
all ſcaſons of the year, a gay and refreſhing en- 
tertainment. | 


Turke have Yeoh: mer direfilbns given, 
with much ſolemnity and affurance of ſucceſs, 
for variegating Hollies from their ſeeds, all which 
that I ever read or heard of, with many ex- 
. of my own, I have tried ineffectual- 

from whence I can ſafely conclude, they 
are all quackiſh impoſitions, and that, to make 
good plants, they can only be increaſed by 
budding or grafting them on the plain green 
kind, in both which ways they will readily 
ſucceed ; but their variegation by other means, 
is a ſport in nature no art has as yet been able 
to imitate. 


- HAVE raiſed the different kinds of Hollies 
from layers, and even from cuttings : But I re- 
commend neither ; = are not only extremely 
tedious methods, but never was able to make 
Bod Plant: from them. Be 
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the Mate ' flowers are produced on ſeparate 2757 
from "the } fruit of the moiſt part; they have neither 
empalement or petals,:but the gem is like a bur. Eav. 
ed cover; they haven great number of flaming, which 
are joined at the bottom in.a column longer, than the 
gem, terminated by. ee ſummits, * Baving ob- 
5 ? borders and ei ht f points, opening on each | 

their baſe,. caſting 1 their Ta, e female flowers 

are. like, the male, Saving No. empalement or petals, 
but have an o atute-pointed ermin, Bur no. 

crowned , by any obtuſe ſtigma. The vermin er- 
ward becomes a berry lengthened from 1 the receptacle, 

globular , at. the top, 1 01 21 77 a proper coat at 

ottom, 525 at the top, Full of juice, and of 4 red 
colour ; but as it dries, waſtes away, inclading one 
es cpa fetch, hoe. top avithout the EL bs = 
mi 
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2. The Yew TREE, with a broadet and more 
„ ; ſhining. leaf. A: 

4 The Yaw Taxz, with Rrip'@leaves. ; 

| O's rlt Ak. 88 are indiſcrig 

L. cy prop ated en pe may ; 
:d by, ſowing their:, berries in beds t due pn 

half feet bro; ;Fith den e e 


24 | en 


tween them, on any ſpot of well- prepared freſh 
ground. If this is done the beginniag of win- 

ter, as ſoon as the berries are ripe, having firſt 
diveſted them of the pulp in which they are in- 
cloſed, ſome of them will appear the following 


% S© . 
cuttings. 
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five ot fix 
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ſprivg ;- but as theſe will be much the: ſmaller 
part, to have a plentiful and regular crop all ap- 
pear. at the ſame time, I rather adviſe the ſeeds 
to be mixed with earth till ſpring, and managed 
in the ſeed : bed for two years, and three more in 


eee een eee. 


Tin Ver may likewiſe be propagated by cur 


of 
85 


920 of one or two years growth, planted in a 
ad 


ſhady border the beginning of April or end of 
Auguſt; let them be laid in lines eighteen inches 


 aſunder, covered five inches, deep, and watered at 
Planting ; rub off the leaves as far as the cuttings | 


are buried, and, in two years, they will be well 
rooted, and fit for removal. The branches be- 
ing toro aſunder at the Joints, arc better than plain 
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Fux plants from ſeeds being five, and the cut- 


tings two years old, (though ſtill ſmall), remove 


them to another nurſery, ſhortening their down- 
right roots, and lay them in lines two feet aſun- 
der and nine or ten inches in the line, to remain 
three years. va 5 x : nee $4 4. 5 4 
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From thence remove them again, and plant 
them in lines four feet aſunder and two feet in 
the line, giving them a plentiful watering, which 
ſhould be repeated, if the weather is dry, once 


à week, three or four times; and here they may 


optinue, if the land is rich, four, but if poor, 
rs, during which time they may 
; e 9 0 


FOREST/TREES His 
n ent 


A2 7 CG; WW {4 481 5 1 {i} 2 r 2 20; 
ned La ſo as to elexate them for trees, or 


tipped into tbe form of hedges, ſuitable to your 
intentions. Let digging between theſe plants, at 
leaſt in the ſpring, never be omitted, as nothing 
will ſo much cbntribute, not only to inercaſe their 
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Is deſfred larger, you may once more remove. 


chem to aftöther quarter, and plant them at eight 
feet diſtance by ſix, continuing the fame culture, 
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as before; from whence” you may remaye. them), 
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Jo plant is more parient of being tranſplanted. 
old chan the Yew z. it "naturally produces great. 
quantities of ſmall robts, to Which the earth ad- 


9 


heres ie dene that, with fiene! warerings, 


vou may at once form compleat hedges of even 
or eight feet high, that Will not in the ſmalleſt. 


manner be retarded in their growth by removal, 
but have the ſame freſhneſs and verdure the firit 


bx { * 1 18 ö 17 1 
ſeaſon they ever hac . 
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Tue is not in nature, a hardy plant fo ton- 
file and obedient to the ſhears. as this, or that 
makes ſo cloſe and warm a defence againſt the 
cold” pierring winds, (the Helly only excepted, 


which making a great deal of litter in the ſpring, 


is not ſo proper for the inward diviſions, of che. 
garden), and therefore none comparable for mak- 
ing ſmall incloſures in the kitchen ground or 
nurſery, to protect and forward vegetable crops, 
or young and delicate trees and ſhrubs. Of 
what mighty advantage ſuch fences would be to 
men of fortune beginning their improvements, 
wy eafily be imagined: What pity then. is it, 

and how” blatneable'are nurferymen whole eir- 
ö | | cumſtances 
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© cumſtances will that. they do 
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2 With All. nete 3 FEST 1 ac ow. 
ledge che Lew a very, unchearful, plant; and, the 
old practice of planting great numbers of them, 
cut in 8 leſs various than er figures, in 
the court and fronts of houſes, ma — 
| 288 mournful, Which no doubt bas ; inqreaſed 
: | QT diſregard for ſome time ſhown, them: But for 
tlie purpoſes mentioned, they cannot be too much 
encouraged; neither do I think they ought to be 
entirely. baniſhed the wilderneſs or foreſt, where 
4 fe of them in their natural form, interſperſed 
Wich others, will appear with a reverend tho' 
gloomy magnificence, . and are the fineſt foil ima- 
| ginable to the reſt of the plantation, vhich, con- 


traſted with them, will appear with 1 
chearfulneſs and luſtre... 101 ee 50 - 4 


* Ave formerly mentioned the i "conſe. 
quences of clipping Holly 'hedges 11 autumn. 
This ought to be yet more particularly attended to 
in the Yew, which will ſuffer more by that prac- 
tice, in ſo much that 1 have known, in ſevere 
winters, - whole hedges of them become quite 
brown, and ſo perk that nothing but cut- 


ting them cloſe to the trunl 1 Wee ee Ne 
N and verdure. üs (19! 


het true axus, or r Few + he Aueh, 10 wich 
» T OC. ſo many deadly qu: 


ny +4 , 1 g ke © 5 
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b OBE ESASTTIN ERS. amy 


Evelyn, in his Silva, mentions a tree of it grow- 
ing in his en arden at Piſa in 
Tuſcany, vf fo baneful à nature, that the gar- 
aer cquldmnet eee balf an hour 
at a time, from their bead aching exceſſively. 
The leaves of this tree are deſeribed to be more 
like the Fit than our Yew, and this account ot 
it is given by Doctor Belluceus, Preſident of 
theſe: ardens.,.. acknowledge the emiſſions ot 
our. Te, when clipped, to be no regale, but 
Juckily it has not the malignant effects of the 
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nenden denn e is an IID eng? DE 
Tuis tree grows to a large ſize, is bardy in 
reſpe& of cold, and will ſueceed in the moſt ar- 
ren and mountainous ſituations, where the great - 
eſt. ſtorms. will make no impreſſion on it. ©Since 
be oe oem een 
in leſs eſtimation than formerly ; but it ſtill gives 


a high price for the cabinet - maker. Poſts of it 


put in moiſt ground, will continue ſound for ages, 


and for axle trees no od is ſo ſtrung and laſt- 
ing; to which I ſhall only add one very material 

wality more, though not related by any writer 
8 far as I know, and which is, that the wooden 
parts of a bed made of Yew, will moſt a; cp 


not be approached by hugs. This is a truth; cd 
firmed to me by the experience of trees I had out 
devm and uſed myſelf in that WwVy . 
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10 9 366 
zee e ee Stn or i heh 2a, AY one 
a,, pv in nu parts" at the brim; wb Ty ſpread 
open >> The flower hath five large ToindiſÞ petals, 
which ſpread open; and are inſerted in the em Pale 
ment. It hath from twenty to thirty aol. aye 2 
mina, which are inſerted in the empalement, termi- 
natd 'by routdiſh ſummitt, and a Toundiſh germin 
 fapporting a Ne Pyle, crotomed i) an entire ob- 
— 55 ma. The" germin afterward becomes 4 
3 Fruit, inclfng mg an Se enh nut having 


furrows. 18 4-0 2 444 „% Ft $13. w 
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l The common L Aung. 

za. The white ſtrip'd Laus 
The yellowſtripꝰd LAUREL." ret L Wielt 
8 4. The N i on e e e 
Kinn i n HET WS Tx: 10 SDRIN "bad E 0 387 
HE common Laurel is to be pro en | 
either rod feeds or cuttings; but as thoſe 
from ſceds make the moſt uniform” ſtately trees, 
and ſooneſt produce their fruit, ſo, where they 
are required of large ſtature, I would adviſe that 
method which 1 ſhall firſt deſcribe : 


In the beginning of winter, toon after the ber · 
ries are ripe, ſow them in a ſhady border of well- 
pr repared freſh looſe mould, in beds three and a 

| balf feet broad, with alleys of 3 inches 
| : between 


FOREST-TREES ig 
7 55 them, and cover them an inch a nd A. 
If, or two” igebetz at ohh In the begins 'of 
th following March, before their vegetation, 
rake off as much of their Covering as may, 
done without diſtutbing the berries, 'and replace 
it with freſh. earth to the depth of about "three 
quarters of an inch. About the middle of April, 
when the ſeeds will be in a growing ſtate,” the 
yeather being dry, and not froſty, refreſh them 
with frequent gentle waterings in the morning; 
and continue his,” more or lefs; during the ©. | 
mer months, as the ſeaſon ſhall : require, Sen 
the morning to evening's watering as ſoon as the 
12 8 of th : froſts are over. 8 


77 Je 7 - 


Tux ſucecedini ſpring . 1 79 "de bein 
| 5d and the meet ler having been . 
Fourable, as ſoon as their büds begin to ſwell, 
remove them from the ſeminary to the nurſery, 
and lay them with the ſpade in lines two feet 
aſunder and nine or ten inches, in the line, the 
me depth tlie formerly ſtood; water them at 
planting, and i INS repeat it three or four times 
_ at the diſtance of ten or twelve days, the ſeaſon 
being dry, it will much forward their growth: 
| Let the ground between the rows be pointed 
over in autumn” and ſpring, and cut away any 
croſs lateral branches during their abode here, 
_ which ought to be two years only. If theſe ber- 
ries have been ſown in poor land, the plants of 
courſe will have made ſmall ' progreſs; ; in'that 
event, and that they are not too thick, Oh. may 
remain in the abe two years, 
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Fo = ent Gas cuttings, alley eg a 
: ſhady border of moiſt (not wet) earth, in 4 775 
55 3 feet aſunder. The beginning of April, ör 
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: ur e per F PROT 
wo 8.5 $ 1 it 10 other AG rally-wither N 
aug hang an 8 = b that, ic won, and from, 
thenge taint Here they LY remain 


the ſecond. gull. follow following; Ging them the 
ſame c Fam e #2991 2755 Ti 


- Warn, i e cuttinge.of, eſe, and, all 
ther trecs, I muſt. here, take notice of one cir- 


4 3 
4 9 * 


; umſtance I have meyer, read in any author, or 


r {cen attended ta in practicę, but which is of 
the 155 eſt eg 5 be f cyery 


plant raiſed from them; and that is, indifcrimi- 
Rac ately - taking. all anches-of 8 proper age and 
n ee co RAGS ORR anner and diſpo, 
G9 h of, their, a Bu ching jp more cer: 
tha ye clean, perpendicular ſhoot will 

a a ah AaNAIOIME plant, an ill. forme 
one continue its original likeneſs, a 

12 5 that. ſpread aad bang over in horizontal 
WAY 3, will ever. 2 ſter continue to grow in that di. 
0 jon. L baye planted perhaps as. great a num: 
r of cuttings, and of as many various kinds, 
as any man of my age has done; and after hav- 
ing 8 what I thought Was the order of 
nature, I determined to try this experiment, and, 
for a ſucceſſion of. Mears, planted the three differ- 


ent kinds dear in ſeparate lines, when, af. 
ter many years growth, the diſtinckion was 5 


erceptible | in the trees, as in, the branches hang 
ing on their mothers; ſo that What the poet fy y 
of education Juſt | as the twig is bent, t 
- 7 N „may here be applied, and i is 
at eaſt as viſible in trees as men. This leads me 
idler, that, both authors and. gardeners. jn in 


gener 
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. general make giti cueng g und ve ſeedlmg⸗ 
plants of allcæinds a great preferencb to — 
That many plants arc better being raiſed from 
eue >a yopagate img any öther manner, I 
know exþet Il er tr rar Pat 
Kinds Ach root frraly art lie, if any _ 
inferior; whoew dhe eutti e groperiy-riok 
Talſo knows: und the's —— oder vation 2240 
to their” dilacväntaße "Io 5 owing to: ovetlookin 
their quality at curt ther — not! ſtra 
then, that we have not been ee EY 
to attend to a circumſtance ſo ſeemingly _— 
eftowith rah nid nataro?: Bur Biotorn to the 
Lage Homer diene en, vd bag 19001 
nod lite vad: lick aitazul & of , yigr gu 
.1/Fawkcodlingirand wor Tat naw be;treat: 
ed in the fam namer; and imd ved to another 
nurſery; where, tubing iortentd und cut uway 
Mi ikplacedirogothar croſu lead ther; andlike ? 
wiſe [pruned off ſuperſiudus branches; ea 
preſerving und ichqαοονν,0ing theprincipalileading 
ſhoot, plant wen im hne folrifeds afundeg un 
dd fert diſtdnt ih dchwrlitles carb of eule 
vating the ground as forinertyydland prone then 
annually in ſuch a manner as will moſtglevite 
them in the p een form: In this nurſery they 
may dontinue three; or nbtiendetdng föur yxbrs. 
Tae ohen hicherto only wich regard törſuchk 
arb incended for tall. ſtund ard i trees j bitt hebe 
let it be / abſerudlu that ſuct5'ave meant for 192 
vering of! wallts;! fooring'H&dges; pr other fucti 
— — be'apphied>an theſe; ways 
theifornd&muvſcry,> or itrdinedhers ſo as iat 


ones tocmſwvrey eur fukurvideftgns. This —__ 
commoniy dwasfeti widrallfipured: by letting" is 
N grow rough too Tong, 8 after & i6h * 


Att 4 1 


8 ET 


brought: to a9 per 6gure, being 
were eotting heir old: Word. . tn : 
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| me | theſe trees will ; 
now / be of a competent fie ; but i a reſervecis 
N for diſtant deſigns, remove them to ano- 
ſpot, and plant them in thalquincunx order, 
at. ſix feet aſunder every way; obſerving the for- 
riculture; here, after ſtanchiag two years, 
Fay he removed with fafcty-fiye,or.fx years | 
din £1999 300..2v851 = wo {8112 44151127 
899 5 85 1111591 ot 220 güm tdi ia 6.07. 4135/6 0}. 
Tun two 2 with Arip'd leaves: may alſo;be 
increaſed by cuttings hut their variegation be · 
ing very faint, in a luxuriant ſoil they will ſoon 
turn quite W and ought thærefgre to be plant- 
ed ina poor, hungry, dry fand on: gravel. f In 
order to blend their colours better than they na · 
turally are, make them more glaring, and of 
continuance, remove them lannually in 
poor Jand for five or fix year budding a richly- 
_ variegated leaf on the green, or, ruther a varie: 
| gee ſtock, which will much (brighten, and alſo 
ger preſerve theit colours, khan if 8 from 
eee c v7. 26 191143605 K 31 bn N. Ans 
"ol Hun gig 1 441 1401 S icisiyg: 4113 3 1301 
Tas, Portugal Laurel, will not riſe to half: the 
magnitude ofthe others, nor rig dt a eaſily rear: 
ed in the pyramidal form, but ds a beautiful and 
elegant plant, ef a very cheatful ſhining verdure 
It may be propagated either by: ſreds; layers, or 
cuttings, as the former, but, when voung, ar. 
ſomewhat more delicate, and will be improv 
by a higher culturę, better ſoil, and more ſhel- 
tered ſituation for four or five eee alter which 
8 * 23:5 ef 061 8001 2918 
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FOREST: TREES gay 
Tu bang of the common Laurel is hardly 
known am a having formerly been man- 


gled on walls and in hedges, or clipped to buſhes 
Sith ſhears, Which, from the largeneſs of its 
leaves, is moſt plants” the leaſt proper to uſe 
in that manner: It will grow to the height of be- 
tween forty and fifty feet, nil fücceed in very 
poor barren ſoil. Of all the Evergreens familiar 
to this climate; I have ever eſteemed it amdnꝑſt 
the moſt graceful: It has alk the beauty e 

Orange trec without its fruit; and 1 Cal con- 
ceme a . 8 in — than pics 


| trees, ee, or 8 a Evers 
greens in dhe wilderneſs way:: gn 
Valk wh. n * * N NIL . Jy go PIT Av WA W. 2 
Ar unites perfectly welt by grafting: ra 
N 
ding it on the cπ.mom black Ctierry, and, from 
that, 'is-canfiderably inereaſed in egnitude, an 
wee neee ray st W e e 
Nong IV e eee I Are ah d e 
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fox Segments at the top, wn 
oval a ſupporting a ſingle file of oe ſame 
e with the petatʒ gneumed in un otujer/irgina, 
| A e eee tb gia⸗ 
eee, ont aste ſt ali; 
—— to the We 9 The germiv1afte 
ee an oval. —_— one cell, inclofeng one ſeed 


The s reise- are 


1 The common BAY TRRR, lh male flowers. 
2. The common fruit-bearing Bay Tree. 

3. The broad-leav'd berry-bearing Bar Tae! EE. 

Ly 2 The gold-ſtrip'd Bay Taze. 


"HERE are ſeveral other ſpecies! of the Bay 
tree, but being tenderer plants, common- 
15 potted and kept in the green-houſe during 
3 oy” are Nen to the n of this 


TE 
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Tux three firſt mentioned ſorts may either be 
propagated from ſeeds or layers, and will make 
good plants in. either way. Their berries are 

commonly ripe the end of January, or beginning 
of February, when they ought to be gathered 
and preſerved in dry ſand till the beginning of 
March. The weather then being favourable, or 
as ſoon after as it becomes ſo, prepare a ſhady 
border of rich, looſe, undunged ſoil, made ſmooth 
and fine with the rake, and well protected by 
hedges from the north and eaſt winds; here drop 
the berries in lines fifteen inches aſunder and 
about four inches in the line, ſifting over them 
an inch thick of the fineſt and richeſt mould you 
have. As ſoon as you perceive the plants begin 
to heave up the earth, refreſh them frequently, 
but moderately, with water, in the mornings 
when cold, but the evenings of mild weather, 
and continue to do ſo all the ſummer months; 
clear the ground of all muſty particles in autumn 
and ſpring as directed for other ſeedlings, and let 
them remain here two years, watering the ſecond 
ſummer (though more plentifully) with the ſame 
attention as the firſt, it being of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to promote the vigorous growth of this 
plant in its early ſtages, which, being then ſtarv- 
ed from want of proper ſoil and culture, vill be- 
come hide - bound, and hardly ever after make a 
ſtraight handſome tre. e 


3 


: SUCH as you intend to increaſe by layers, may 
be laid down in March, or Auguſt, the latter of 
which is much the beſt ſeaſon, as theſe done in 
March will be but indifferently rooted by the 
ſucceeding ſpring ; but the others will be prepar- 
ed by the earth to root vigorouſly early next ſea- 
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Tus Bay will alſo grow by cuttings, the young 
ſhoots being torn aſunder at the joints, and plant- 
ed in a ſhady border; but by this method, in the 
open ground, their advance will be very ſmall, 
and require ſtanding four years at leaſt before 
removal, from whence they grow thick and 


bruſtry, nor ever make ſo handſome plants as ei- 


ther the ſeedling or layers; but I have raiſed thou- 
ſands of them in frames to the greateſt advantage, 


and with much facility, as follows: In the be- 


ginning of April, prepare a moderate hot- bed 
of tanners bark, and cover it eight inches deep 
with ſuch ſoil as directed for the ſeedlings. In this 


plant the cuttings five inches deep, and eight or 


nine inches aſunder, rubbing off all their leaves 
let them have a gentle : watering every evenin 
while the bed continues warm, which may be 
diſcontinued gradually as that warmth decreaſes, 


and cover the glaſſes with mats during the heat 


of the day; when the bark has loſt its ſtrength, 
and the cuttings have made young ſhoots; let 
them receive all mild gentle ſhowers, and the 


evening dews. About the beginning of Auguſt, 


the glaſſes may be taken off the frames, and re · 


placed again when the weather begins to be 
froſty, but kept open every mild day. In the be- 
ginning of April following, or as ſoon after as 
the weather becomes temperate, remove both the 
glaſſes and frames; continue frequent and plen- 
tiful waterings during the fummer months as the 
weather may require, and the ſucceeding April, 
you will have ſtrong well. rooted plants, fit for re- 
moval. From this practice, I have raiſed — 
1 We: bodie 
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bodied Bays three feet, high: in two 22 hc 
unedlen nature will not clit} i in four. "= 


Tux plants naw naiſed'i in. theſe three different 
ways, may et be treated in the ſame manner, and 
removed to the nurſery; when having cut away. 
their ſuperfluous roats. and branches, N 
e the leading ſhoot, plant them in a 
well · ſheltered quarter of light mould, in lines 
three and à half feet aſunder and eighteen inches. 

in the line; In this nurſery give them all 

culture, by digging the ground in autumn and 
ſpring, and keeping it clean, looſe, and mellow 
in ſummer, ſo as to increaſe their roots, and prung 
them annually in April to a pyramidal form. 
Her let mew confinye — but not exceeding 
Y be removed. to the 
ſigned to remain 2 
| good; and tho ” theſe. trees ma 72 removed at 
ener ages, yet I 7 found from experience, 
this is the mo * time in e jo. Ribe 

them to their great Altrude. winedtT 10 


Tux gald- ftrip'd Bay is of much humbler 
growth, and is - tenderer than the ſorts bei 
named. It is commonly. kept in pots, and houſed 
in. winter. with hardy green-houſe plants, tho 1. 
baye preſerved it in K WARE open ground, for 

years running, under the protection of other hare 

dier Evergreens; but in ſevere winters it has been 
tarniſhed, ſometimes loſt its leaves, and even the 
young and tender branches have been deſtroyed, 
yet the ſucceeding ſummer repaired theſe. migfor- 
tunes. It is a very ſtrong rich variegation, and. 
ought to be in all good collections of Evergreens. 
The beſt method of increaſing this, is by budding 
it on _ of the Plain kinds. 
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Tur Bay tree delights moſt on a warm, dry, 
ſandy, or gravelly ſoil, where it will grow to the 
height of between thirty and forty feet; but to 


preſerve its fine verdure, it ſhould be planted in 


ſituations defended from the deſtructive north and 
eaſt winds, to which if much 'expofed, it will 
ſometimes ſuffer in a-very ſevere winter, but ge- 


nerally recovers in ſummer, even after appearing 


quite dead. This plant ſhould not have a branch 
taken from it but in the ſpring of the year, as 


_unſkilful, untimely, and late cutting it, has de- 


ſtroyed great numbers that otherwiſe would have 
defied the ſevereſt winters, many examples of ; 


Tur ſhade' and flavour of the Bay has in all 


ages been eſteemed ſalubrious to human bodies; 
aud its aromatic emiſſions were in the greateſt re- 
putation with the ancient phyſicians, for clearing 


the air, and reſiſting contagion, beſides, for their 
virtue againſt lightening : And we read, that the 
Emperor Tiberius, who was much afraid when 


that happened, uſed to creep under his bed to 
avoid it, and ſhade his head with its boughs. 


Many other phyſical virtues of its leaves, berries, 
c. are aſcribed to it; but a relation of them is 
none of my preſent "buſineſs ; only as a plant of 
CE and beauty, and that yields a moſt re- 
freſhing and healthful perfume a great way around 
it, I think it cannot be too much encouraged in 
our climate, where few (if any) of the large- 
growing plants have theſe agreeable effects in ſo 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


4 


Ta: « ARBUTUS, on STRAWBERRY * TREE. 


4 Deſcription 7 its Eruer ot Sad, 


pew flower hath a ; mall, ks. PE ATED em- 
palement, which is cut into five parts, upon which © 
the germin fits. The flower is of one leaf, "ſhaped 
like a pitcher, and divided into five parts at the 
brim, which turn backward. It hath ten ſhort fta- 
mina, which are joined at the bottom io the lower 
leaf; theſe are crowned with bifid ſummits... At the 
bottom fi the flower is ſituated the globular. germin, | 
ſupporting, a cylindrical Nye, crowned. by a "thick Wi 


blunt Rligma..” After the flower is paſt, the germin 
becomes an oval or round berry, . five cell, 


| N are 0 with hard Ae 7 
1 e 8 50 1 ES are: ba e 


I, The common Sr, AWBER RY Tabs, with 
round fruit. 
2. The STRAWBERRY Turk, with longer flow- 
ers and egg-ſhap'd fruit. 
3. The ſmooth- leav d STRawBeRRY TREE. 
. The cut-leav'd S TRAWBERRV TREE, 
. The red-flowering Sr Aw ER RX TREE, 
6. The F TI EE, with .A Wide 
3 flower. . 
E five ſorts fiſt ede are to be pro- 
pagated either by ſeeds or la ers. The me- 
thod by ſeeds I ſhall firſt direct. Theſe ſeeds are 
gt: "pe: from the middle of November 17 | 
"7" "Ng 


the end of December, as the ſummer and autumn 
have been Hors or leſt kindlyt But ohe caution 


we, 


rſt. time you diſcover any 


© % ET 


having long been poſſeſſed of a. parcel” of ' 
rom 
which I have raiſed many N I have experi- 
ence of their culture, an | 
beſt method; but adviſe the whole berry to be 
preſerved cntire, and mixed with dry ſand till the 
5 of ſpwings when,” by ſoftly rubbing them 
etween your hands, "they will readily ſeparate 
from the pulp, and with that and the ſand may be 
ſown together, NS oye 
eee eo” „ N * 
Abb the middle of March, prepare a mode- 
date böte bed of rabiiers back * 250 if the guaiiity 
you intend to raiſe is large, lay on fix inches deep 
| of the finelt rich looſe'mould, and ſow the ſeeds 
on it, covering them not above the ſixth part of 
an inch. deep z but if your quantity is ſmall you 
hay. low theta in potg, and plunge them up to the 
rim in the tan, 15 ve or fix weeks the plants 
will begin to appear above ground, when the 


v. 6 
7 


mult be frequently but very lightly ſprinkled wit 
; 5H ; W Water, 


* _ 
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water, from a ſmall voteting · pot with a ſine roſe; 
for, being then very tender, if the water is care - 
leſsly dalbed on them, many will be deſtroyed. 
Let —— be ſhaded with mats during the heat 


of the day; and when the plants have been a 


month above ground, they may receive the even- 
ing dews, and gentle ſhowers, more and more as 


they advance in ſtrength, till about the beginning 


of Auguſt, when, having been well managed, the 

ought to be taken off, that the plants may 
enjoy all the heavenly influences i in mild weather 
but as ſoon as winter approaches, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to have the glaſſes at hand, to replace in 
ſevere weather, but attentively MAH NON o_ 8 
2 air when annere | 


Tun ſucceeding PINS „ abo i 8 of 
ax” + prepare another d, which need only 


to be arched over with — and covered with 
mats; raiſe the ſerdlings (which, with regular 


care being taken, ought to be ſix or ſeven inches 
high): oh a — with all the earth poſſible 
adhering to them, and put them in penny pots 


filled with ſuch ſoil as formerly mentioned ; plunge 


theſe to the rim immediately on removal into the 


hot-bed; water them, and continue conſtantly to 
| do ſo gently as as you ſee the ſurface become dry, and 
let them remain in this ſtate till the beginning of 


Auguſt; but harden them gradually, by expoſ- 


ing them to the open air all the preceding month 
in moiſt calm weather. At this time take them 
out of the bark, ani place them in any warm 
ſpot, under the protection of hedges, till October, 


when they may be expoſed to the winter fun in 


any ſituation moſt convenient, where a mat can 


be thrown over them during a ſevere ſtorm. The 
2 following: ſpring, take all the mould (now exbauſt- 


ed 
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ed) from the ſurface, till you ee the roots, 
and fill the pots again with rich earth; remove 
them to a ſfrady border till autumn, watering them 
in dry weather every ſecond or at moſt third even- 
ing, and then expoſe them _ wes a e or 
. to the winter ſun. nnen 27368 319% 
| 8 now „bod 'r r ſenſors 5 in * 1 Jet 
them be ſhaken cautiouſly: out of them with all 
their bulks of earth, which may eaſily be done, as 
by this time the under part of the pots will be full 
of roots and fibres; pick away as much earth from 
the outer part of the bulk, without breaking the 
whole, as you can, not diſturbing the roots, and 
cut off with a very ſharp knife ſuch as from con · 
finement may be mouldy or muſty; plunge them 
in water and earth for an hour, and then place 
them in two-penny pots, where they may continue 
two or three years as your occafions require; but 
keep them the firſt ſeaſon under ſhade and ſhelter, 
and water them regularly and plentifully in dry 
weather, after which they will require no extraordi- 
nary protection, or further trouble, than watering, 
with other potted plants, as the ſeaſon requires; 
only obſerve, every ſpring; to take away all the 
earth that will come from the ſurface of the pots, 
and pes it with os prank is freſh: and Del | 


4 
£1531 f fte * f 


> e pe n now firong dah bardy, may 
be removed to the places of their abode for good, 
which ought to be either by nature or art, a ge- 
nerous dry ſoil, and under the covert of other 
trees at a proper diſtance; for though I never 
knew = ſtrong plants of the- Arbutus killed in a 
good foil and ſituation, except early in life, i in the 
_ year 1740, yet, as I ſhould not chuſe running the 
; ſmalleſt riſque of loſing whole any of ſo 


* 


* 


| lovely "OY and. * — ER years. to 
ſee them again in any degree of perfection, I 
would warmly adviſe, that every nurſeryman, at leaſt 

ſuch who havẽ the advantage of protection, ſnould 
keep a large ſtore of well grewn plants of them, 
from three to ſix or eight feet high, in pots, leaſt 
ſome fatal ſtorm ſhould again rob us of thoſe in 
the open ground, and * in ſome wen- 
an rerai N e 1154. he | 


Tun reaſon of direQn the {wan of theſe 
plants ſo long in pots, is, that their roots are natu- 
rally looſe and ſtraggling, with very few fibres, 
from whence great numbers of them never miſs to 
fail when removed to the open ground; but being 
eontracted in their bounds, and aſſiſted by the heat 
of the bark, their diſpoſitions; are changed, and 


they produce INES And + fibres in 1 n ; 
dance. | - 


Ir-muft alſo be ed that this tree is-not- 
fond of being much pruned at removal, which 
therefore ought to be performed either a year be- 
fore or after that operation. | 


Tux fort with double flowers is more dwarfiſh 
and tender than the other kinds: It does not rea- 
dily ſucceed either by budding or common graft- 
ing, but may be propagated by inarching a 

branch of it on any T the other ſorts, which 
ought to be free-growing healthful ſtocks, other- 
wiſe they will not unite well, or be long-lived. 


Tas 1 13 lol 8 the moſf ele. 
gant and beautiful plants our country produces in 
a vigorous ſtate; and, to a perſon fond of Gar- 
_ Frying, wo paſſes the winter in the country, I 

cannot 
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eannot think any tree more worthy a carefal cul. 
ture in ſo cold and inhoſpitable: a climate 'as 
 Great-Britain uſually is in the winter months. To 
pop in from the open fields, or even from planta- 

tions of other trees, to a grove of theſe protected 
from ſtorms,” their leaves ſhining with the moſt 
chearful verdure, their bloſſoms ſmiling as in 
ou? and their $ loaded with the richeſt 
ſcarlet - coloured fruit, muſt inſpire any one capable 
of being affected by the beauties of nature, with 


We mo Aively-and agreeable idem. 4 


121 


>Dizon trees will not ſucceed in moiſt, bern. or 


clay land; they will grow tolerably well i in a'thin 
| — ſandy ſoil, though not rich, but they moſt af. 


fect that which is deep, loamy, and generous. 
They will riſe with us above thirty feet high, in a 


Favourable ſituation ekered at Nn — wy 
b . trees. 9 
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CHAPTER TIXVI. 
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Their 1 ct — arrive 
to the ſiae of e an — at 
dne E 1! 


4 Deſtrption of its Finver and Seed. 


The empalement of the ji 
Leaf, rut into ſi ue ; 
ower is compoſed F five roundiſb * petals, 


which are inſerted in 4 Sper pw | * "erpeand 
of lamina are different in e ſoopral ſpeci om 


* % E 


ten to twelot or more; theſe 2 | 


empalements, and are — 1 ſummits. 


ports an uncertain number of ſtyles from three to five, 
which are crowned by headed ſtigmas. The germin 
ard becomes u Moundiſh>or v berry, carry- 


ing the enpalement on its con N 215 or 
bee, ES 98 MIT 


| — u #6 "6h n. 8y zeln are: 


got The common Hawraonn, | 
1 The double flowering HAWTHORN. 
The/Glaſtenbury Thom. ROT Ii] 
} The ee or Virginian Hiwrionns 
of The Virginian ene long _—_ 
8 The Virgo H plum 
68. an enn, wich 4 
lleaf, und black fruit. 
+» The cane * 
or e 


Me germin is Nruated under the flower, and ſup- 
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8. The American HAWTHORN, with yellow Fs 
egg -ſhaped fruit. CE. hg Is 
9. The Ameticat! Hawrnokx, with yellow | 
round fruit. 8 
o. The Maple - leav'd HawrTHonn: 
5 The Pyracantha-leav'd Tao. 
12. The Cockſpur Ha without Thorns.” 
13. The narrow-leay'& HaWTNHOoxN. 
14. The Gooſeberry-leav'd Tnonn, with yel 
low fru 
15. The common Nottingham Mzpias. 
16. The large Dutch MEDLAx. 
17. The Neapolitan Mela. 8 5 
EW 8. The Virginian ee Ks wich at 
leaves. 
5 39. The Dwarf N ith ad ng 7 
20. The Dwarf Mepran, with black fruit. 
21. The large red Virginian AzRROL E. 
22, The AZEROLE, with I fruit. 
. The Pyr ACAN THA, "Erancnzex 
| Ton n. W ( "2 RJ 1 Kn Ss e 


I 4HE olual e * propagating the com 
mon white Thorn, with Which I ſhall be- 
gin, is ſo univerſally known, as to render it un- 
neceſſary to be related here; and the more ſo; 
as it is very faulty, and will admit of as many 
improvements in its culture, as any plant hitherto 
mentioned in this Treatiſe. | Theſe plants, from 
the ſeed-bed, are commonly ſold at ſo low a 
price, that the moſt ſkilful nurſeryman cannot 
afford good Thorns for double the uſual rates. 
From this cauſe, which is ſtiled ſelf-defence, they 
are generally ſown extravagantly thick z and no- 
thing is more common, than to hear nurſerymen 
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provements in agrieulture, in a great meaſure, 
depend on the beſt methods of cultivating this 
common hardy plant, I ſhall treat it with more 
diſtinckion than it has hitherto been, and feed it 
with better fare. The practice I ſhall here direct 

I do not mean to infinuate to common nurſery- 
men for ſale, as the reaſons above given make 
their compliance impracticable, till one or other 
bolder than the reſt, or rather private gentlemen, 
lead the way, which they will no ſooner do, than 
find their account in it, become ſenſible of the 
true value of Thorns from their good or ill qua- 
lity, and encourage thoſe nurſerymen only who 
have ſkill and honeſty enough to beſtow a good 
culture: To private gentlemen therefore, and 
their gardeners, I mean principally to communi- 

| cate theſe, the beſt inſtructions I am able to give, 
for the moſt ſucceſsful and ſpeedy manner of 
raiſing the ftouteſt, hardieſt, and laſting Thorn 


Tux berries, which are moſt commonly ga- 
thered too foon, ſhould remain on the trees till 
the end of October, that they become of a black- 
iſh colour, and their fleſh begin to decay. They 
are uſually kept in ſacks after gathering, and 
buried in heaps on the gardener's receiving them: 
But this is a material blunder, as, from the thick 
pulp in which the berries are incloſed, they be- 
come extremely hot; whence ſome of the ripeſt 
kernels, not yet hardened, vegetate, and of courſe 
| periſh, Many crops have I known fail * 
| e 8 | | i 
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this ignorant practice, when the owners could 

aſſign no cauſe for their loſs. Let your Haws 
then, as ſoon as gathered, be ſpread on an airy 
floor for five or ſix weeks, till the ſecds are dry. 
and firm; from this plunge them into tubs of 
water, and diveſt them totally of their pulp, by 
rubbing them between your hands with a little 
ſand ; which ae done, ſpread them again on 
the loft three or four days, till quite dry, and 


mix them thoroughly with fine looſe ſandy mould, 


in quantity not leſs than the bulk of the ſeeds, 
and lay them in a heap againſt a ſouth wall, co- 


vering them over three or four inches deep, with 


ſoil of the ſame quality as that with which they 
are mixed; and in this ſituation let them conti- 
nue till the ſecond ſpring, as the ſeeds, tho ſown, 
will not appear the firſt year. 


' In, order that the berties may be as equally 


mixed with the ſoil as poſſible, it will be neceſſs 


to turn over the heaps once in two months, blend- 
ing the covering with the berries, and, at every 
turning, give them a freſh covering in the winter 
months. For want of this precautian, in not 
mixing the ſeeds properly, and diveſting them of 
their pulp, we univerſally ſee, that ſeldom one 


half of the ſeeds appear the ſeaſon of ſowing them, 


but continue in the ground, though freſh and 
ſound, another year; and then, if che former 


year's plants are not all raiſed, which is rarely. 


done, the remainder, by coming up under their 
ſhade, are ſtarved, and good for nothing. But I 
ſhall now proceed to ſuch a practice (having at- 
tended to what has been ſaid) as will obviate theſe 
unlucky circumſtances, 
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with the earlieſt plants, and, in the natural ſea- 
ſon of their growth, will ſpring, if kept in any 


conſiderable . quantity together, without the af. 


ſiſtance of earth; whence it becomes indiſpenſi 


bly neceſſary, to be prepared, the firſt dry wea- 


ther in February, to ſow them. This being come, 


ſeparate their berries from the looſe ſoil in which 
they were mixed, with a wire ſieve, without 


which it will be impoſſible to ſow them in an equal 
manner. The ground ought to be of a good na 


dung, which, unrotted, has very malignant ef- 


fects on many plants, and on none more than the 


Thorn; but good freſh land being well prepared, 


divide it in beds three and a half feet broad, with 
alleys of eighteen inches between them; puſh 
over a little of the ſurface of the beds to the al- 
leys, as is practiſed for ſmall kitchen-garden ſeeds; 
ſow them with great care, ſo that they may not 


riſe in cluſters, and that the plants, as near as 


can poſſibly be computed, be nat cloſer than an 


inch to each other; let the ſeeds. be ſoundly 
clapped into the earth with the back of a ſpade, 
draw the ſoil back again you had puſhed off, and 


depth of half an inch only; for no plant is more 


delicate, when riſing, than the Thorn, or more 


readily ſmothered by too deep a covering. 


* 
4 2 


Taus managed, the Thorns will all appear the 5 
ſeaſon of ſowing, which is properly ſaving one 


half of their berries, and procuring an equal erop 
of ſtrong plants. 


Tus ſucceeding ſpring, draw out all the largeſt 
Plants where tao thick; ſhorten their roots, cut 


off 
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Tae berries of the Thorn begin to vegetate 


add to that covering, from tbe alleys, to the 
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off fo much of their tops as to leave them ve 
tuo inches above ground when planted, and lay 


them (but beware of dibbling) in lines a foot 


_ afunder and four A in þ ys to re- 
| main two be SIC 7 


Ar the Ame ume, 1 need diteacd "EY to 
5 be ſown on beds in the common way, though 
| mou thinner. Senſible that I ſhall: not prevail 


on many gardeners at once to relinquiſh theſe 


F . ejudices that cuſtom has confirmed, yet ſome 1 

ave the happineſs to know of more liberal ſenti- 
ments, and who want no more than a reaſonable 
hint to try any experiment that has a ſeeming ten- 


dency to promote, by a better culture, the growth 


of our hedges and Foreſt- trees: To theſe there - 
fore, and to ſuch as are not ſtraitened for ground, 
I, from the moſt ſolid nen, adviſe the fol- 
lowing practice: i 6 
Sow the desler aide or Midler 4 TR in 
arill made either with your fingers, or with a 
very ſmall hoe, at eight inches aſunder the firſt 
two drills, and double that diſtance between them 
and every following two, being careful they are 
no deeper covered than directed for theſe. in 
beds; let the ground be. kept very clean and 
mellow about them till the ſucceeding ſpring, and 


draw them, where too thick, as formerly; after 


which, cut the remainder with a ſpade, about five 

or ſix inches below ground, and let them remain 
another year, having Pee over the erer be- 

tween the lines. | ; 


Tuar this practice is no vague opinion, but 
much preferable to crowding them in beds, car- 


_ the 2 demonſtration along with it, to 
every 
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every man of the leaſt attention, who: does not 
chocoſe to ſhut his eyes, and who will only lock at 
theſe plants on the edges of beds next the alleys, 
where he will univerſally find them of double the 
ſize, and more abundant in roots than in the mid - 
de of the Dogs. i! . Dai os 3 
ua, $ : Ga 82 7 8 
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toots chat are ſtraight and clean, of one, but not 
more than two years growth; let them not ex- 
__ cred! the length of four or five inches, and, either 
early in October, or February, lay them in drills 
cut-out with the ſpade; with their tops a quarter 
of an inch below the ſurface; let theſe drills be 
a foot aſunder, and lay the roots in them three or 
four inches. ſeparate, : as not a ſingle” freſh and 
found root will fail that has been planted with 
cate aud attention. If the land has been well 
prepared, of a good quality, and kept clean and 
Fallon; the plants will be from eight inches to a 
foot high the firſt ſeaſon; and the following 
ſpring; having pointed over the ground between 
the nes, they ought to be cut with hedge ſhears, 
within two or three inches of the ſurface, when, 
dy continuing a proper culture during the enſu- 
ing ſummer months, they will in general be eigh- 
teen inches high,” and moſt e rn 4 fob FIGS at 
two; "years old. 0 5 0 107 b Sils: 8 
e net et nee noe $1; 
A rarer very far From meaning to 8 one's 
attention from following the juſtly eſtabliſhed 
pores es of raiſing Plants'in general from their 
eds; fully ſenſible'of its preference to all other 
practices in moſt eaſes; but as there ate few rules 
1 ſome exceptions; this appeats to me one; 
the favitig of time has been obſerved: To which 
I ſhall” add, that cheſe plants, in place of one 
ſtrong perpendicular ſhoot, | (which js commonly 
_ tho'caſe of young vigorous ſeedlings); pulh out a 
number of ſhoots very much equal in ſtrength, 
and continue to grow in that manner, without a 
few branches rumijag-away with tlie Juices: that 
ought-to nouriſh many in much the ſame propor- 
tion; whence, from experience, I muſt: affirm, 
mat for the mot "equal, — * 
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Al. thoſe Thorns may x now be . in the 


fame. manner, and in; OQober. ſhould: be planted 
out in lines, at leaſt eighteen inches Alnpder and 
fix inches in the line, their roots haying been 


"ſhortened, and their tops cut off, ſo. as to; ſtand 


| autumn and * 6 DRE DX © 2 2 11 


longer, cut them again to the 


5 


oY 


e e e 6 


four or.. five. inches aboy 5 ground when, planted. 
In this nurſery they. ſhould. remain n 


more 
two years, and the ground ou * $5 fag both 1 25 
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year. 9 (Sin ja 1 in . — the 
they be again cut over an incl 
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In autumn, remove. debe to gocher quarter, 


| 2 plant them in lines f e e aſunder, and two 
the 


feet diſtant in the line: mn now be cut to 


the heit ht ge a foot or fourteen inches, and, about 


the end of June, clip them ſtraight. i in the fides 
and thin 1 in the tops. Having ſtood, here a year 

two, or 
two and a half feet, as, from a favourab le” or. bad 
ſeaſon, their ſhoots have been more or lets vigor- 


ous, and clip. them as Ou be Sound 


having been of a good quality, an 


culti- 
— the third ſeaſon, fer hi wall.” dee being 
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er, and raiſed the following autumn, when they 
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fection, let theſe be once more removed with 
bulks of earth, which they will naturally have, 


| if carefully 4nd fun tailed. - For This purpoſe, 


Jet à trench on each fiche be dug up confiderably 
Aerper than the ſpreading roots, and, with à ſharp 
'hedge bill, cot. Kerb W'the downright ones, 
Which,” from the former trarfplantitions and pro- 
. e or ſttong; but 

5 0 — oh | 2 'the plants de held 
From the > DOSE de, which - otherwiſe, 

7 King, 1. oſtrich e 
meulder Way. "This being done, ſofil 
-dowtr on ne RUE, ard witha"ſharp ve a edel 
ide extremities of thels roots, equity Thottehing 


hole Wat Aft Ubwnright or tov” ſpreading. 'Let 
ſtraight trenches now be ready to vecteiv hem at 


| F or, where land can be ſpared, ten feet 


Sin thefe trenches lef them be placed the 
Hate depch they formftely Nöbd, and at fur feet 
diſtance in che lime, giving them an abümdant wa- 
tetin a tire Rfour abott chetn, which 

may By id With —— 8 4 ON 2rd 
here let tien te 
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Em EV in aber, wle ue g. gtwuntls warm, 
ein Plantin biete Helper hege ft Vir ttreant 
to remain. To effect this properly, throw out a 
trench as formerly, but both wider arid AGerper 
than to Cofttafn tlie roots': If che. 
and thin, lay a ſtratum df any g frei foil 
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At the bottom of the ak fix or eight inches 


deep, 
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deep, or, where, your. ſituation. will admit, the 
more the better; an having levelled the trench 
to a, depth ſuitable for. receiving the plants, let the 
earth ſettle, far ſome days, that it may not after. 
wards. ONE, in any eee 4 00 Jo the 
mean time, bef oy dges you intend, 
go over N n 5 d 145 hedge-bill, an 
cut out all ſuch branches, particula fly. towards 
the top, as — wh thick. crowded: rogrher cut, 

them to your deſired, ped pl nat execeding ſix 
| 855 high; then raiſe, plant them as directed 
for their former — = at ſuch di ances as ta 
join entirely cloſe together; let them have a plen · 
tiful watering at planting, and repeat it three or 
four times during the dry ſpring and. ſummer 
months, when, after being eſtabliſhed « one ye 

they will reſiſt the rudeſt A 1 "Ws vided ; 
animals in this country. 


Tux wind is the great enemy of 2 54 
| Thorn-hedges- at any conſiderable ſiae; but, by 
the judicious performance of what has here. 1 Gl 
direQed,, from which the | root will be Jl . 
lance for the body, it cannot poſſibly h 
ſmalleſt ill effect. Every ener of — 
underſtanding, in order to ſave ſeveral years 
growth, juſtly enquires after old hedges, (I mean 
ſuch as are not, from age or ether circumſtances; 
in a decaying ſtate), in order to cut them over 
to effect that deſirable end. 1 need not mention, 
that ſuch grow more in one year than a, * * 
Thorn in three or four; and if they grow freely 
without any preceding eulture, when cut over, 
and removed at the ſame time, (which, by ths 
bye muſt be ne ſmall vielence done them at an 
advanced age) E am at a loſs to find out a reaſon 
"Re having been eqjeinares. fe a5 tg give: them 


ten 
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ten times the number of roots they poſlibly-can 
have in their wild tate; without wounding them, 
the common deſtruction of old trees, and brought 
them to ſuch a proportion of body as thoſe roots 
will Keep ſufficiently ſteady; I ſay, theſe circum- 
ſtances conſidered, from what foundation can a 
doubt atife, that Thorn-hedges immediately fen- 
eible will not ſucceed ? Strange, that in a coun- 
try which boaſts of abounding with the beſt gar- 
deners in Europe, ſuch fimple eſſays of their art 
(and which could not fail of anſwering the inten- 
tion) nn 5 be frequently executed for the 
uch as are willing to beſtow a little 
more than common expence, and chuſe (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) to overtake time, or 
at any rate to repair what has been loſt, by the 


immediate poſſefſion of what, to a ſober virtuous 


mind, is amongſt the moſt agreeable and rational 
njoyments !. 1 


% * 
A * 8 


"T-Canvor leave this ſubject, without taking 
notice of, and warning againſt the baneful prac- 
tice of almoſt univerſally clipping our hedges 
thick, and broader at top than bottom. This, 
in my time, has rendered of little benefit the 
greateſt part of the fences within my knowledge, 
which, properly trained, would have been the 
higheſt ornament, and moſt ſolid improvement 
our fields are capable of receiving. How a prac- 


tice fo glaringly oppoſite to nature, and even 
common ſenſe, 'ſhould be adopted in a country 


devoted both to the ſtudy and practice of plant- 
ing, is ſtrange to imagine! but unluckily it re- 
quires no — that ſuch is the caſe. The under 
parts of the hedges ſo trained, are quite depriv- 
ed of the benefit of the rains and dews, theſe 
indiſpenſib e ſupports of their ſtrength and ver- 


"IF ©: dure, 
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dure, and are in ſome degree ſmothered, from 

whence the weakeſt branches annually periſh, till 

at laſt the bottom becomes quite naked, which 

no future care or induſtry can repair but by cut 

ting them over, or at leaſt reducing their height, 

and pruning them cloſe to naked trunks. This, 

tho? a certain, is yet a tedious cure; and to ex, 
poſe one's fields to their original cold and de- 

fenceleſs ſtate, after for many years beſtowing 

as much as, properly applied, would have made 
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I am well perſpaded, ever diſputed on this ſub- 
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ſible man enn hefitate to give an extraordinary 
reference to thoſe that are chpped; the reaſons 
which are too apparent to require further ex- 
anation. I have never ſeen hedges, growing 
r a number of years rude; that were either 
warm in winter, or cloſe at bottom, which pro- 
ceeds from a very natutal cauſe. The Thorn 
tree, when under no difeipline, grows in a looſe 
tagged manner, with heavy and ſpreading tops, 
which,” for want of air and moiſture, (deſtroy 
many of the under branches, and when planted 
in looſe or wet lands, the winter winds diſplace 
and disfigure them extremely; ſo that all circum- 
ſtances conſidered, I could never diſcover any 
well. founded argument againſt clipping them but 
the expence, which, if annually. done after a 
per manner, in the months of July and Au- 
guſt; will be ſmall in proportion to the pleaſure 
eee you will otherwiſc derive from them, 


Diobde and beging Bo a border on each 
fide of your hedges, at leaſt for a few years, will 
alſo be well-beſtowed labour, as it wilt much ac- 
cderate their growth, and cont niute 40 —_ 
Nen, nene, een. 


Many, eren may likewiſe ſurely be 
made on common practice, in the diſpoſition and 
manner of planting our young Thorn hedges, 
_ lands indeed are ſo thin and meagre as not 

to product tolerable fences ae A greater 

depch of ſoil, but hardly any are ſo ay (very 
Pet grounds excepted) as not to nouriſh "Thorns 
in ſuch a degree as to become fenicible; by an ad- 
dition of ſoil, though of the ſame quality, well 


blended together, and n to due fotniner's 
dun and winter's froſt, a be 
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Wrrnovr proceeding immediately, however, 
on this ſubject, I cannot help taking notice, that 
the common method of laying our Fhorns on the 
ſides of Banks above ditches, and raiſing bul- 
warks of turf over 8 is an re 65 
tion to every principle of nature I am capable of 
ao T base often been told, du was 
never in the leaſt convinced, of the utility of 
this practice; nor can I poſſibly believe, that a 
plant compreſſed in this manner, without its roots 
readily partaking of the heavenly influences, can 
be equally nouriſhed with one growing on a level 
 Toofe ſurface that freely enjoys them all. But 
without further endeavouring to demonſtrate the 
abſurdity of hedges in this ſituation, let us ſee 
the eite of it, and let any conſiderable extent 
of ſuch that are warm, f6ghtly, and fencible, ar- 
gue in their defence. On this appearing, I ſhall 
gladly acknowledge my error: In the mean time, 
I can ſhow, in moſt counties of the kingdom, 
large tracts of land; ſo incloſed, and where, in 
the moſt confiderable eſtates, there is not a ſingle 
park that will confine cattie, without many gaps 
being made up with palting, or dead bruſh-wood, 
the laſt of which ' increafes the evil, as nothing 
is more contagious td the living branches than 
being mingled with dead ones; neither can 
| hedges" ſo planted be with cafe clipped from the 
dottom of the ditch, or when any of the plants 
periſh, can the + be properly inſerted, © But 
what is worſt ok all, if the foil is not an obſtinate 
clay or till, the earth annnally moulders away; 
fo that in a few years, one fide of their roots are 
left naked and expoſed to the: weather, whence 
too, from the weight of the tops, the winds of- 
ten bring down both hedgt and bank. In ſhort, 
from the general furvey I hae made over moſt 
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parts of the kingdom, I cannot help chinkivg that 
method. of incloſing has more retatded the ad- 
vantages which mul have ariſen to judicious far- 
mers from a better ſyſtem, than all the other 
blunders I know put together. It has likewiſe, 
by exhibiting a bad example, : deterred many from 
incloſing at all, and put others on building ſtone. 
walls at great expence, though neither ſo beau- 
tiful,. nor improving to the fields around, as lofty 
bedges well trained. I ſhall therefore endeavour 
to give ſome few hints, that if ſkilfully executed, 
will certainly promote their uſual growth and 
thickneſs, and that at little, if any greater * 
* attends the common pradlice. 


"Th order to ek x a dry chin ſoil, mark out 
the ſides of your ditch four feet wide; ; raiſe the 
turfs from the ſurface ſixteen inches ſquare; leave 
a ſcarſment of eight inches within the top of the 
ditch, and lay them with the green ſide down- 
wards ; three rows of turfs will exhauſt the ſur- 
face of the ditch, when lay a line of Sweet Bri- 
ars three or four years old, (that have been 
tranſplanted), from à foot to eighteen inches 
aſunder, and cover them with the beſt earth be- 
low the turf, laying the remainder, ſo far as 
good, immediately beyond their roots, ſo that a 
deep border of the beſt ſoil that the place will 
afford, to be afterwards planted with Thorns, 
may de formed. Procure turf from the adjacent 
3 till you raiſe the bank eighteen inches 

igher, and lay another line of Sweet Briars, 
placing them ſo that every plant may be above 
the interſtices of the former line. Theſe being 
alſo properly covered, finiſh your ditch to the 
depth of four feet, and as narrow at bottom as 
4 man can ſtand to heave tag foil over the bank: 

” Proceed . 
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Proceed then to compleat the bank, which, for 
an immediate outward fence, ought to be four 
feet high; and lay the higheſt row of the turfs 
with the green ſide upwards, which will ſooneſt 
make them unite, ' and conſolidate the whole. 
The common practice is to make theſe banks 
| Nlope in the ſame proportion the ſides of the 
ditches do; and the argument for it is, that they 
ſtand the weather better. But if the turfs are 
well laid, and ſoundly clapped together with the 
back of a ſpade, there is not the ſmalleſt danger 
of their failing at that height, and therefore 1 
would adviſe them to be laid within fix or eight 
inches of being perpendicular: My reaſons for 
which are, that I mean this bank, with the Sweet 
Briars planted on it, as ſoon as poſſible to hang 
over that ſide of the ditch under it, to prevent 
violent rains from waſhing it down, and which, 
by giving it the uſual flope, cannot fo ſoon be 
aledked. It will alſo be a better defence againſt 
cattle, who often make attempts to get over 
ditches and banks that have too eaſy a flope; but 
from this poſition they have no footing, and when 
the Sweet Briars are 8 two years, cattle in 
the bottom of the ditch cannot raiſe their heads 
without being oppoſed by them, which they will 
not attempt' a ſecond time. A ſheep-park thus 
incloſed, will, in three or four years, confine 
theſe animals no leſs effectually than the higheſt P 
wall, as they, and indeed horſes or' cows, cannot | 
bear the touch of them. No perſon in ordinary 
circumſtances need ſcruple the expence of the 
Sweet Briars, as there is not any plant more eafily 
or expeditiouſly raiſed ; but if you have them 
not, and do not chuſe the trouble or delay of 
raiſing them, they may be purchaſed for à few 
ſhillings per thouſand; The Briars abound with 
"2th © . ; BY ſo 
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ſo great a quantity af penetrating roots. aud fibres, 
as ſoon to render go bank they are placed on, im- 


penctrable as a wall; and there is no plant y 

23 $414 ſo Proper kor filling up the at 
old hedges of all Kinds, where plants of the ſame 
ſort with theſe hedges will not ſucceed... But I 
ſhall proceed to the, inner {ide of the bank. 


Haid furniſhed this with the beſt carth you 


can procure, ſlope it ſo gradually as that the rains 
may not waſh it down, to about three feet below 
the level of its top, which is allowing a foot of 
forced ſoil above the furface, for a border to re- 
ceive the Thorns. _ This border ſhould be at leaſt 
two feet broad within the hedge, and made hol- 


low, the better to retain the moiſture. On this 


plant your Thorns in thickneſs proportioned to 
the ſize of your plants; for the common run of 
Thorns three or four years old, ſix inches diſtance 
is the general rule, but for ſtout anes that have 


been twice removed, and conſequently have 


abundance ob roots, a foot. will be cloſe enough. 

ſheſe Thorns ought. not to be planted upright, 
but ſhould. be laid as near as may be in a hori- 
Zontal poſition, ſo that the top of the one extend 


d far, and be juſt above the root of the other, 
5 This method of E in place of a few vi- 
boots fro 


FA 


gorous rambling m the top of the plant, 


which is uſually the cafe with ſuch as are planted 
n will. make them bruſh. from the 


ttom like a fan, and in two years, by keeping 
then as has been directed, they will be ſo cloſe 
that a ſmall bird cannot get through them. But 
let it be obſerved, I do not mean this to be prac- 


tiſed in the nurſery, nor even in the field, for ſuch 


ate above ſix or ſeven. years. old, or that are 


ated above the height of two, or two and 3 
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half ert high, à8 this 6 pofition; in large 

druſhy plants, will not adn of their roots hav- 

ing the ſame: ability to relift the OY a8 thoſe 
n | io 407 n 
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Fra, L 4 ee. Jeon of the ditch . + 
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from a. to b. and of the lame depth. 


- 6 dl. Tue wigi of dhe bohem ef che gripe, 
es off which muſt be ſufſicient to admit a man 


; ooh To ſtand in, to heuve che earth over — 5 


bank. 


d. e. A have uf eite inches Pete vew c Po 


e 11014 OP! A 74 and the foundation of the 
- Hat} * zol unk. 12 26551 R 111 i N 


fee q 3&5 2 10 211 2 A1 4118 N 


9. hos o. Three rows of ſods dug from the ſurface of 
© "Wwtheptipe, laid wich their graſs de ew 
ward ; che ſhaded part immediately over 
them, repreſents the good ſoil for the 
3 115 Suder Brlars to grown. "1-223 12 
n. .n/n08.Thefrcond rows df fade, calficient to raiſe; 
ite aer of the” bunte eighteen” inches 
+2 _  -» Hgher5*the maded part is the good 
b. 5 13208 - "feiFfor'the ſceond iow of Sweet Briars, 
over which' are mare ſods (marked i.) 
6 ent — face of the dank (e. s.) 
ch , ier feet, "which muſt batter or or * 
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8. og Thetop of the bank a little hollowes; ſo as 
to retain the moiſture, and of ſuch a 


81 breadth, as to leave the ſpace (v. p.) be- 


. tween the row of Thorns (planted on 


the top) and the inner edge one _ 
. and an balf. 


"6 


3 


8. P- Is 4 A foot Jeep of cs foil in a which theſe 
Ikhorns are plante. 


| p- 1 t. The inner face of the bank which 3 is to bat- 
_ der, ſo as to leave We: baſe four 35 
14200 and the toptuo. 1 K 1011 


080 &y Fewer” baſe. of the bank which muſt be four 
feet in breadth, made up of the earth 


dug out af 3 "_ part of the 
i . ſods. Ain (3 


re r. The-height of the bank. bee four * 
made up of the earth — from the 
. gripe, with a foot of good fail for plant- 


. Inge * ee at top. - 
vreſentation the ſpire the | 
Ari 7% of,.the Duel hies 
acts 107 " G. OY: — at 27031 2 md: 


Fie, II. The quicks are to be planted- -on the top 
olf the bank, in the manner repreſented, 

hiz2 0+ 21+ (Vige Ui the top of each plant being di- 
2 rectly over the: xoot of that immediately 
boog $0 before it. The diſtances (a. c. d.) be- 
2181 tween the plants, are to be proportioned 
( b4414.Aaccording; to their age g vis. For plants 
. ( + .-) ascgf three gx four years, old ſix inches; 

ut list 20 but for thoſę that haye een twice re- 
| moved 2 — the better growing of the 
d Þq 2 plants, a foot 1 is lufficient. Tus 
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Tux different ſizes of Thorns, to procure fen- 
_ cible hedges ſooner or later, has already been 
mentioned; and it muſt be left to oy man to 

judge for himſelf, what money or labour he 
chuſes to beſtow: Therefore I ſhall only ſay, that 
an old Thorn is hardier than a young one, and 
will ſucceed in coarſe obſtinate grounds, where 
the other will periſn; to which I may add, that 
the difference of expence between thoſe of three 
and ſix years old is nothing, as allowing the old- 

eſt to be double the price, they will go double 
the length. In unkindly ſoils, what I have here 
ſaid, I know experimentally cannot be juſtly re- 
futed; but. it may be returned, that ſmall Thorns 

planted in good ſoil, at the ſame diſtances they 
dugght to ſtand when older, will in time make 
equally good hedges.” This I muſt grant; but the 
difference of expence can bear no proportion to 
the advantage of having a good fence three or 
four years ſooner, and ſaving the expence of cul- 
ture for that time, which for ſmall plants is much 
greater than large ones; ſo that in the main, Il 
cannot think any cireumſtance, but that very 
bad one of r ee juſtly excuſe a man 
who plants ſmall Thorns, where large ones are to 
be had at a moderate price. . IRE 


as tour 
een © SIE 


Tux fame rules directed for training Thorns in 
the nurſery, to be alter wards planted at the ſizes 
of fencible hedges, ate to be continued progref- 
ſively, hen planted aut for good in the fields 
er . tiidneuß 10 513 
5 Se 21.53 2600- 91 20 nen III. 18 * 
Ar it is objected, that I have excluded Thorns 
from being planted in the banks above ditches, 
and yet directed Swerti Sriats there, 0 the rea- 
ſons already given I ſhall only add, that the 
IMA | ic Sweet 
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Suret Brier is av exceeding hardy; plant, and 


will ſucceed in mauy folleand ſituations where 
Thorns will not; and what is more material in 


the preſent caſe, ia, that being a dwarf light 


ſhrub, they never arrive to ſuch a ſize or 


weight, as tobe affected by the winds in any 


degree that will in the leaſt looſen or ſhake the 
banks, which 1 00 e os caſe h 
up lech mw d ee e a nlh 


O all * in got Fallen on for, —(— 
hedges, none arc ſo natural, and effeQual for the 
inward; diviſions. of dry ground, as that of doing 
it on the ſurface of à well: dug, or trenched bor- 
der, thickened where the ſoil is thin, or mellow- 
ed by labour and warm looſe! earth, where cold 
and ſtiff. Next to that, both in point af beauty 
and utility, is on the top of a ſuvk fence built 
with ſtone ; but even there, though. for ſeveral 
2 much about as faſt as on a 

vel bottum, yet, when the roots approach the 
wall, they ane of conſequence retarded in | their 


grow wich the ſame . as on the ſurface 
unconfined on both öde. eff aa ens ofy: 
FRE I 938 81 D011 1 $636 Ds [ NC 


Ix wet lands, not only 1 but Sale 


| ones; antl dener than bote directed, art indiſ- 


22 — as the ſicſt capital improve - 
'be made, which ought ta be ſo diſ- 


— as tateteive fmall covered drains from all 


the wet quarters of the adjacent fields, at the 
neareſt diſtances may be, to convey the whole 


— which, in many fituations, ma ay 


n great £xpence, by '\bortening Gauge 
fry tiles tne drning, 5 b ja bas 
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Maxx hard-laboured Freatiſes have been writ- 
ten, and plans drawn, directing the manner of 
draining grounds, but, for general practice, they 
are all ineffectual, and of little other uſe than to 
amuſe the ignorant. The different kinds of 
drains for different ſoils, accommodated to the 
materials thoſe ſoils produce, or that are conve- 
niently to be had, may be directed; but no lan- 
guage can convey ſuch rules as will inſtruct the 
unexperienced in the knowledge of an univerſal 
ſyſtem, as the ſame plan will rarely anſwer any 
two fields of a hundred, and therefore, with- 
out getting a particular plan of every ſpot, we 
get nothing, a generally uſeful one being imprac- 
ticable, Nature muſt, diate the courſes we are 
to follow, good ſenſe purſue thoſe dictates, and 
experience conduct the different manners of ope- 
ration. ee 


{ 


_  Warxzrz double ditches are determined, the 


breadth of the bank between them muſt be propor 
tioned to what plantation you there intend; but in 
general they are made too narrow, from whence 
the bank becomes dry, and the plants of courſe 
are not properly nouriſned. For a hedge only, 
the bank ought to be nine feet at bottom, and 
eight at the top; for a hedge and one line of 
trees, fixteen, that is, planting the trees at eight 
feet from the hedge, and four from the edge of 
the bank; and for two lines of trees, one on 
each ſide of the hedge, twenty- eight feet. This 
1 think is the meaneſt allowance ou ght to be 
e ; but where what is commonly called 
ſtripes of planting are required, either for the be- 

nefit of the wood, or the improvement of the 
climate by ſhelter, the plantation oyghy to be 
7. Mer © <1..7 + Ber 
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* narrower 26 the incloſtives they fur. 
rountare:greatcr cr d.AWESD ö bas a 
t ig gig lewonsg tot id ung nia! 
Lu the quality of che ſo be conſidered 10 the 
conſtruSon'of - ditches, and mere baſe: ien to 
perpendicular height, where the lan 125015 
and or; ſpung z. and mofly, than where 
. ERR, \667 obfihit celay and 
till. A. — on oi of the latter — Four 
fleet wide wild ad rait of being the ſume depth; 
of che Former, chte feet| depth te abe Mme 
broadth will in general be as much a8 it will 
bear, and f62in- Proportion as the Uitches are 
broader or narrower. If ſpbuty and 2 
the Sweet Beiars will be doubly” uſeful, 28 they 
will there ſucceed: — — plants, 


and conſolidate the banks ſooner” auc Hire ef- 
fectually. 1 cngl 


Tun ene Windfor Foreſt, for cont 
the deer, and: preventing their "depred Sai, 
' the: adjoining fields and plantations; 8 highly 
charaQeriſed by ſome suthors; and Held by many 
2 ag hir bet model for Hedges in general. 
But I-anc ſorry I carindt àgrer withtherr fenti- 
ments; thoſe Lam welb acqdainted with"haying 
lived a conſiderable time ini lie neighbourhood of 
them : They are conſtructed i by throw ing up dou- 
ble ditches, with the « eosrente f Which ey Form 
a bank between them; en the topf of this bank, 
they plant à hedge- tew of white Thorn, Crab, 
Maple, Hazel, Eider, El; und Oak or tvi 
banks they cram full of black Thortis, Bratnbles, 
and-common'Briars;' below which, And 4 
above the ditehes, they form à dead Regs; by D 
driving ſtakes in the ground, interwoven” wit 
black * white Thorns; Brambles, Briars, or 


what- 


ppokxzSs T TRIZ 455 
whatever bruſh-wogd: they can moſt conveniently 
procure, to protect the plants till they become 
— That theſe kinds of bulwarks may 
frighten deer, or even lions, wolves, and tygers 
from approaching them, I cannot doubt, as they 
preſent a moſt unnatural, gloomy, and horrid 
proſpect, and which, in my opinion, highly de- 
form a ſpot, other wiſe abounding with the ſweets 
eſt, richeſt, and moſt magnificent objects I ever 
beheld. One great argument uſed in defence of 
theſe fences; is, the profitable returns they yield 
for fuel, in a country where they have no coal 
nearer than London; but: I-ſhould think very lit- 
tle ingenuity might contrive how to raiſe more 
and better fuel on the ſame quantity of ground, 
without ſhocking the ſight, a great part of that 
being employed in trumpery that yields very ,littl: 
good fuel: In ſhort, I cannot think them ren 
for any thing, but a; ſavage uncultivated country, 
where there is danger of being invaded by wild 
beaſts, whoſe incurſions they might probably 
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War hedges of uncommon ſtrength are re- 
quired, I know nothing | ſo effectual as double 
lines, planted in the triangular manner; ſo: that 
the plants in one-line may be directly fronting the 
interſtices of the other, whence animals attempting 
to force their heads through any weak part of one 
line, are met in the noſe, and repulſed by the plant 
oppoſite. Theſe plants too, growing in concert, af. 
ford a mutual aid by ſheltering each other, and will 
for ſeveral years grow faſter than a ſingle line. 
„ 77%%%VEFFCCCCCCC C T5900 6 Y EDIT 
_. STANBaRDs of all kinds in hedges are highl 
deſtruQive, as, by hanging over, they ſmother 
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the plants below, ſhake them, and in all reſpects 
rob them of much nouriſhment. 


Hs pes that have grown any conſiderable time 
wild and uncultivated, muſt neceſſarily become 
ragged and open. To remedy. this, the common 
way to make them become immediately fencible, 
is plaſhing them; and where they are not above 
ten or twelve years growth, I have known ſuch 
become tolerable fences, when not too. much 
wounded, (the common error) but done with {kill 
and attention, being regularly clipped afterwards; 
but if they are not taken about that age, the ſeve - 
rity of the wounds, neceſſary to make them com- 
ply to their proper ſtations, are ſo great, that in a 
few years many of them die, and becoming full of 
gaps, are more unſightly, and leſs fencible than 
ever; whence the advantage is of ſhort duration, 
and the remedy.becomes worſe than the diſeaſe. 
But the only method of cure I can deviſe, and 
which I have often ſucceſsfully practiſed for old 
overgrown Thorn-hedges, is to prune them cloſe 
to their bodies, and cut them over ſmooth, a good 
deal ſlanting, to the height of about four feet, and 
ſupply the gaps with old Hollies, if to be had, or, 
failing thoſe, with ſtrong plants of Sweet Briar, 
both of which ought to be diveſted of great part of 
their branches, which will make them puſh out a 
greater number of young ones more vigorouſly, 
an the winds, and ſooner become ſtrong equal 


In ſupplying theſe vacancies, however, a little 
extraordinary labour and attention muſt be be- 
ſtowed, by cutting down the roots of the old 
Thorns with a pick- ax, afterwards ſmoothing them 
with a hedge- bill, and making the hole as MF 
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and deep as the ſpaces will poſſibly allow them to 
be; to which, if freſh ſoil is added in place of the 
exhauſted carth taken out, your greater ſucceſs, 
from ſaving time by more liberal hogs: vill 
B repay: the 3 EEE, Oy 


To deſeribe the various 1 5 — been 
| rachel by incloſing grounds with hedges and 
ditches, would be both tedious and unneceſſary; 
nor would it be difficult to direct a yet greater va · 
riety of ways hitherto unpractiſed, further than 
from making experiments, many of which I have 
tried; but the few rules here recommended, as 
they are the moſt natural and ſimple, ſo I have 
ever found them the moſt ſucceſsful, and believe 
ſaying more on the * would be eee, | 


Taz following thirteen kinds of Thorns. are 
worthy of being cultivated-in all good collections 
of flowering plants, where, from the beauty and 
fragrance of their bloſſoms in ſpring, joined to the 
rich glow of their fruits in autumn, they have a 
moſt chearful effect, properly diſpoſed in the wil⸗ 
derneſi, or in groves near the houſe, 


Tury. are all, except the double-bloſſomed ſort, 
to be propagated from ſeeds, where theſe can be 
rocured ; but as ſome of them are apt to vary 
Nas the parent plant, when increaſed that way, I 
ſhould rather adviſe their being grafted or budded 
on the common kind, from whence they will not 
only ſooner become fruitful, but ever after conti- 
fits, to be io, whores their groues n. con- 


Tae Medlars and Azeroles are cultivated both 
for mixing with other trees in ornamental planta- 
| tions, 
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tions, and for the ſake of their fruit in the kitchen 

garden, where they are planted in ſtandards and 
eſpatiers.' They will ſuceeed by grafting, or bud. 
ding them on the'common' Hawthorn, but will be 
improved both in the ſize of the plant, and flavour 
of the fruit, by doing them on the Pear-ſtock. To 
inlarge the tree, a deep moiſt ſoil is neceſſary ; 
but where fruit is the motive, a generous dry 
mould and warm fituation is require. 


Luer the ſtocks for the Thorns, when grafted 
or budded, be in a free-growing vigorous ſtate, 
and about the bulk of one's finger, three or four 
feet above ground, which will be a proper height 
for theſe operations. The Pear-ſtocks, for the 
Medlars and Azeroles, muſt be proportioned to 
the uſes you intend them for: If for dwarfs, eſ- 
paliers, or walls, graft them within three or four 
(aches of the ground; but if for ſtandards, the 
fame height as for the Thorns will be better, as 
otherwiſe (they growing in a looſe ſtraggling man. 
ner) it will be difficult to raiſe them with ſtraight 

o R 


Tux Pyracantha or Evergreen Thorn is a trail- 
ing plant, and cannot be raiſed to a ſightly ſtan- 

dard, but is very proper for covering walls near 
the houſe, where the ſhining verdure of the leaves 
in winter, almoſt covered with large bunches of 
rich ſcarlet-coloured fruit, is extremely beautiful. 
They are eaſily propagated from ſeeds ſown in 
February, in the ſame manner' as the common 
Hawthorn, but in a ſhady border, part of which 
will riſe the firſt, and the remainder the ſecond 


ſpring, and theſe make much better plants than 


thoſe increaſed by layers. . 
. eee e I nave 
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I nave ever thought w we * Pay too little reſpe& 
to the common Ha rn in our ornamental 
plantations, as, in the 2 8. bloom, I know 
few trees exceed it eithet in beauty or fragrance; 

I would therefore fecommend it more in wilder- 
neſs work, as well as4ingke plants in lawns, where 
a conſiderable number I them; judiciouſly. i _ 
ſperſed with others, would high decorate 
icencs.., The Thorn top, unconfined, an its 12 
215 juxuriance of growth encouraged, becomes 
a ſtately tree; and the wood which is extremely 
hard, and. finely varicgated, particu lacly 4 towards 
the root, is not inferior to * or 1 curious 
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On the PROPAGATION of TREES by 

THE manner of preparing mother plants or 
I ftools; from which you are to propagate 
trees by layers, has already been directed under 
the article of the Elm Tree. Theſe directions 
having been obſerved,” and ſtrong clean ſnoots 
produced, early in October begin the operation, 
with all the hardy deciduous: trees that are moſt 
proper to be cultivated in that way, and which 
are mentioned under their reſpective names. In 
the firſt place, cautiouſly bend down all the prin- 
cipal branches around the ſtool, without wound- 
ing them, if poſſible, to comply, (tho' often di- 
rected and practiſed); let them be at ſuch diſ- 
tances from one another, as to admit all the 
- ſmaller collateral ſide- branches to be laid between 
them, and let them be firmly pegged down to 
the ground with hooked ſticks, as otherwiſe, 
if the ſhoots are ſtrong, the preſſure of the earth 
alone will not prevent their ſtarting up again. If 
the principal ſhoots have no fide-branches fit to 
lay, that is, if they are not about a foot in 
length, let all under that be pruned cloſe away, 
and the main ſhoot be only laid; all the very 
ſmall twigs from the fide-branches muſt likewiſe 
be cut cloſe, or rubbed off, as the fewer ſhoots 
the layers produce, they will be the ſtraighter 
and more vigorous. But before proceeding to 
cover them, I ſhall mention the different ways 
neceſſary to be practiſed with the branches, in 
order to facilitate their rooting. 


SOME 


— 


— 
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at that pit Wir whe + roots are defved, ang! prick 
It above the wire, OE IR the bark wich an n, 
in ſeveral 2 8551 


>. * 


ung tir. Seu is 5 hard Ad unwilling 5 
to root, the branches are ſometimes cut u Un a flit 
upwards” from a joint, as is practiſed in 
Pinks and Carnations, which is called by 4 
gardeners tonguing the layers: But this ſeverit 
* ould ſeldom chuſe to practiſe, as trees dif- 
poſed to root by layers at all, may be prevailed 
on to do ſo by gentler means, when theſe means 
are ſkilfully applied. The plants raiſed in that 
manner, are long of recovering their wounds, 
and not only very apt to be torn aſunder at raking 


them from their mother, but for a long time ace | 
= removing them. 


Ts Trine the place you 4 to peg down 
into the ground is often done, but with ſeveral 
kinds of hard wood it does not anſwer properly; 
with all the ſoft kinds 1 it is an excellent — 


Tuxkx are other different operations perform- 
ed in laying trees; but the ſpecimens given are 
the beſt 1 know, but one, which though v 

ſimple, I have ſucceſsfully practiſed during the 
greateſt part of my life, and that is, ſcratching 
off the bark as deep as the wood, where the roots 
are wanted, about two or three inches in length, 


and two thirds round | in ſtout branches, or * in 
ſmall ones. 


>"Wiedilh treated the branches in one or other 
al the ways deſcribed, proceed to putting them 
in the — by pegging — that part . 
. you 
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— 


have made any incifion, anch) 
andsprefling+ it into the earth, till it = 
Tharp. at -the zoint,. and the. branch, from at be 
quite perpendicular; for if they, are pant | "Bo 
in the form of a club, —_ will not by any future 


culture make ſtate] indi Let 
them be covered 1 - four inches * ob eep, and 


their tops cut over to or W hue buds: 1 the 


ſurface; and then raiſe up the e ee each 
of the ſtools alittle, higher: than the bed of the 
layers, hollowed within, in form of a-baſon, the 
better to contain the rains that fall, or the water 
given them by hand, which in dry weather ſhould 
not be fared, as mocking will e more to 
thear rooting: abundantly. 


"Ir mill Bene be proper to go over 8 lay- 


ers about the middle or towards the end of May, 
and rub off all the buds and tender ſhoots but 


the moſt pro 7 by a greater number 
of —. [ug the 1 elfect 


s of the rains and 
dews. N — the a a n 


| the mall ones. 


\ 


Taz autumn, as has been ſaid, is s the beſt ſea- 


| ſon for laying all hardy deciduous plants; for ſuch 


as are delicate, the ſpring is a much fafer ſeaſon, 
as, immediately after the operations neceſſary to 
be made, a hard winter ſucceeding might moſt 

probably kill ſuch, totally: For the ſame reaſon 
too, I prefer laying the tender Evergreens at that 
time alſo, rather than the uſual ſeaſons of Auguſt 


and September. But for the hardy kinds, I know 


no other ſeaſon needful to be EET than that 


in which one can beſt ſpare time, as the ſooner 
: you 11 them, Fm: will the ſooner x calle them, 


Tov GH 
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Tnopen ſome little inciſion is ary on the 
layers of moſt hard- wooded trees, yet in the 
Lime, and many other ſoft pliable plants, nothing 
more is wanting than a proper covering, and at- 


tention to the _ fs qt og of ure * 
er in eee : 


SOME 
HINTS ON PLANTING. 


| Printed a. at Neva, in Meters. 


O een would be more beautiful than 
Ireland, if its inhabitants were as fond of 
N and as careful of their trees, as the 
people of other countries; for ſurely we have here 
lde ſweet interchanges of hill and dale, and the 


moſt beautiful pieces of water to enliven the 
baren. 


EveRY ar ſhould encloſe the owt be 
intends to plant with an impenetrable fenee. The 
beſt of all fences is a wall built with lime and 
| None, a dry ſtone wall the worſt, A ditch fenced 
with ſtones, and planted with four years old 
white-thorn, or holly quicks, and raiſed ſo high, 
that neither ſheep nor horſes may get over it, is 


an excellent 181 and Words a | moſt” hoſpitable 
Helter. 25 


* vain a. we plant trees, if cattle are ſuffered 
.to get into our young plantations, or even into 
our full grown woods, for though they may not 
bark old * Jet they will rub againſt them, and 


leave 


4. * vEY , 
8 n r r 
; „ * N 
7 7 * 
. * 
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leave an oily matter on their ſtems, which by ob- 
ſtructing perſpiration ſtop all vegetation. E 


Tux planter ſhould not ſuffer. rabbits to get 

amongſt his young trees, for they will bark every 

one they can get at; the moſt effectual way of 

. deſtroying them, is to lay for them parſley poi- 

= ſoned with arſenick amongſt the trees, when the 
| ground is covered with ſnow. 0 : 


Nor ſhould. the planter ſuffer any rooks or 
magpies to ſettle amongſt his trees, for they will 
break off the leading ſhoots, and occafion the 
trees to become forked. Where Sallows will 
grow, the planter ſhould ſet tall cuttings of them 
into the top of the ditch, net-wiſe, and they will 

ſoon form a ſtrong fence, and ſhelter the plantati- 

on. Should the ground be too dry for "x wa 
cuttings of Elder may be uſed, and broom and 
furze-ſeed ſown amongſt the cuttings. 


I 8HALL not recommend the ſowing of acorns, 
or the ſeed of trees, or nuts, where they are to 
remain, for our ſoil is ſo much inclined to graſs, 
that unleſs great care is taken, conſtantly to weed 
the young plants, this method ſeldom anſwers ; 
and in large plantations, it is impoſſible to do it 
effectually, for oaks make but very little progreſs 
during the firſt three years, and therefore would 

require much weeding, but their roots ſtrike 
down to a very great depth; I have meaſured the 
roots of four years old oaks'that were above four 


| feet long. | . 1 8 : — 


Axornex great objection to the ſowing of 
acorns, &c. in open ground is, that rats, mice, 
and other vermin will devour the greateſt part of 


'1 - 2 


2 
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them. I would therefore plant out three years 
old trees from the ſeed - bed, taking them up care- 
fully with all their roots. Theſe I would plant 
almoſt horizontally, and then cut their heads cloſe 


to the ground. 


EvxxRx planter ſhould have large nurſeries, 
made in the lighteſt and moſt ſandy ſoil he has, 
and ſo contiguous that he may immediately plant 
out his trees without the danger of their becoming 
dry in the removal, but ſhould he not have trees 
ſufficient. he ſhould procure them from ſome nur- 
ſery in his neighbourhood, where the ſoil. is like 
the ground he is planting ; he ought not to pur- 
chaſe trees from nurſeries near great cities, as they 
are often raiſed on dunghills, and in an air much 


warmer than in the country. 
Tux feed of the arbutus and other tender plants 
| ſhould be fown in boxes, that can be removed 
from place to place, filled to within eight inches 
of the top with Virgin Earth, then a layer of three 
inches of rabbit ſand or turf mould, over this 
lay about two inches of rich light earth, on which 
ſow the ſeed, but not too thick, then ſift earth 
over the ſeed, and cover the boxes with nets, to 
preſerve the ſeed from the birds. . 


Snourp the ground intended for planting be 
covered with ſhrubs, ſuch as Hazel, Holly, or 
Black Thorn, the planter ſnould make large holes 
between them, at about fifteen feet from each 
other; this to be done ſome months before plant- 
ing, that the ſun and air may fertilize the ſoil; be 
careful that the pits are made much larger than the 
roots, that the young ſhoots. may not be injured, 
but pals readily through the looſe mould. 


Let 


* 
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Ley fuch trees as are tall, be cut down cloſe to 


the ground, to prevent their being ſhook” by the 


wind, which is fatal to many new plantations, 


e eee appear odd to adviſe the cut- 


ting down of a tall well grown plant, yet it is ne- 
ceſſary, for as the roots muſt have been much 
bruiſed, and much hurted by the removal, it is 
impoſſible for thoſe that remain to nouriſſ the 


ſame body, which is the oceaſion we ſo frequent - 


ly find newly removed trees dead at top, and hide- 
bound, in which ſtate they never can grow to 
timber; but ſhould my directions be followed, 
ſuch ſtrong, vigorous ſhoots will ſpring up, as will 
in ten years become much larger trees, than if 
they had ſtood uncut for forty, and their bark as 
clean and ſappy, as if they had grown there from 
the ſeed, and the planter ſave much, by not be- 
ing obliged to bank them, or fix their heads to 
ſtakes; to prevent their being ſhook. I have nica- 


ſured the firſt year's ſhoots of trees, that were 


cut down when planted, that exceeded four feet, 
3 care muſt be taken that the firſt year's 

dots are not covered with graſs, or weeds: 
Oaks, Elms, Cheſnuts, Sycamores; and Aſh, 


thrive beſt on being cut down, but Beech not 


quite ſo well. 


Suck of the 8 of firubs as re 


with che 0 g ſhoots, or ſhade them, muſt be 
cut away, which wilb greatly promote their growth. 


Ido not find that trees grow any where ſo well as 
amongſt ſhrubs, or are any trees ſo clean ſkinned ; 
this may appear extraordinary to a young plant- 
er, who may naturally think, that they will draw 
too much nouriſkment/from the Foreſt- Trees; but 


2 ereatot of all things, has wiſely ſcatter- 


ed. 


120 


food: of cach plant over the face of the 
5 | N b a 


earth, 


ard, * trees or ieren Tisch wilt 


Saf 


grow Well. öff. ag acre of ground, when the lame 


rener Kniows \ that a, Peach tree will not thrive 
it is platited where an old Peach tree formerh 
ſtood, though a Pear A dad will LEES * 


geen of” one kind would be ſtatved. Eeg, 


bd there. SD 


* * » 
3 48 74 327 K+ 3-624 4 kk 


planter Hold, 5 bee eilt h tis Rt 
405 1. 2 When 


hide-bound; He in > 5 dowti as cloſe to the 
etz 8 Poölfible, and whete,a number of ſhoots 
ſpring from the ſame ſtock, all ſhould be cut off 
but the ſtrongeſt, and the ſpare wood cut cloſe. to 
the ſhoot.. © 1 planter ſhould not ſuffer f ivy to 


grow round bis trees, | as it ſpoils their bark, Ad 
| cramps them in n their” growth., 


alt bas: od; v 
- Fu let Fbreſk⸗Trets are pruned the eker 
particularly Eines? and Firs. never ſuffered any 


o underge that operation, Except t when the Rea 
ecome forked ;.in that. caſe, "the beſt ſhoot was 


$i 
Payer wm, << T* 


preferved; and all others c cy 28 to the. Kew. 
er 


with fach tide branches 2 as too ſtrong , and 
drew fo much'ſap from the root a8 to 0 5 1 
properly expanding, for the greater encfeaſe of 
nouriſhment to enlarge. the trunk of the tree; th 
beſt ſoil for t trees, is Whete the Hazel grows 1 
1 do not depend 1s much on the kichnels of the 
il for 21 vs gardeners commonly do, having 
obſerved molt trees: grow well in ſheltered litua⸗ 
tions, and eve 6n rocks. At Killarney, Oaks, 
Afſh, -Arbatus,” Kc, Kc. ow to à great ſize, on 
cks of tine: and f 110 1 he, Where the c eye gan 
 ſearce difeover 4 particle of catth.; 1 haye ſcen 
ore numbers of the Arputus there, that were 
— feet bigh, in great beauty and vi- 


in 


pa . | 8our, 


A tree dead at top, or 
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| the beginnifiy of Wintern, * > 
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2ur,: growin amongſt rocks, i in barren ound. 
ew, which had grown in the joint of an im- 


menſe free · ſtone, and had cleft it, meaſured in the 


ſtem above eleven feet round, though the top of 


the rock was above ſeven feet ts tres | 
which was a poor barren ſoil. 


'S &. F. Ie 
3 © _ 


7 
— = a4, * 
4 


A ir in. Ennirfallen - 13 eiche feet 


four inches round; the New. in Muckraſs-Abbey, 
ſix feet ſix inches, and the height of the ſtem ff. 


teen feet; a Juniper on a ſmall rocky iſland, in 


that delightful. i=. meaſured. OP" * feet 
| three inches 1 in girth. | 5 


4 - 
4 "a. 


„Tut fm Arbutus 7 Ret pt hon s 
at Mount-Kennedy, in the county of Wicklow, mea- 
ſured thirteen feet nine inches round, at one foot 


above the ground. Thave had trees growing very 


well in a ſeemin vgly. .barren ſpot, which ſheltered 
e thoſe I planted in .ingle rows, 
in the rich earth of an old church- yard,. ve fail- 


ed; from hence I find that ſhelter - thy e principal 
thing t to be attended to in planting 

Tam fo great a friend to ſhelter, ny I much. 2 
like ſeeing trees too near each other, as their 


ut though 


branches hurt each Sther, and their ſtems are 
drawn up to bare poles; no object of” the vegeta- 
ble ttibe is ſo beautiful as a large, branching Oak, 
with a fine ſtem : For this reaſon eve gez, as 
ſoon as the air begins to grow warm, La direct ſuch 
trees that grow too near each other to be cut 


ö down, it being the proper ſeaſon for iy del 


plantations or woods, for trees molt, ſenſibly fe 


the alteration from heat to cold, and are much in- 


jured by it; many fine trees have gradually died 
away on their being deprived of their companions 
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much and too ſuddenly to the cold; trees proper- 
ly thinned, have all the advantages of growth, 
and will ſoon make amends for the ſpace given 
them, both in reſpect of profit and beauty, while 
thoſe that ſtand too cloſe, (as has been obſerved,) 
only ſpindle to poles. |. The Pine and Fir, as their 
branches turn from the deciduous tree, ſhould 
from the beginning have a large ſpace given them 
to grow in. „„ e 
 STRoONe-rooted trees, ſuch as the Oak or Wal- 
nut, will grow well in clay, as well as the Silver- 
fir, and the Balm of Gilead- fir, but the Weymouth 
Pine, and Spruce-fir, will flouriſh beſt in a light 
ſoil ; nay, I have ſeen them grow well in a rabbit- 
ſand ; but Scotch-firs are never out of place, they 
flouriſh in every ſoil, and in every clime, from the 
ſandy plains of Heſ?-Darm/tad, to the craggy 
mountains of North Britain; therefore, this con- 
venient tree may be planted in our bogs or on 
mountains, and will form a beautiful covering for 
the tops of our higheſt: hills: In this ſituation I 
doubt not, they will in time, grow to as good 
timber as the produce of Norway or Sweden. We 
are prejudiced againſt the Fir- timber of this king- 
dom, for what we have hitherto cut, ſoon decay- 
ed, not conſidering that even our Oak, (certainly 
the beſt in the world) if cut before its time, ſoon 
rots and decays. Our Fir-trees are uſually planted 
in groves, in a rich i where they grow. 
faſt, are ofcourſe ſoft and ſpungy, and coming 
ſoon to a large ſize, the owners are tempted to cut 
them down, before they have had time to acquire 
any ſolidity; but were they planted in poor land, 
and ſuffered to ſtand to a proper age, or when cut 
dove were ſteeped in water two or three months, 
or ſtoved, I doubt * that our Fir would prove 


al a lait- 


um 
— 
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5 timber. This moufd row Be attended 
to, 40 Fir-timber of fit nortterr contre! iy en. 


creaſing in price Every Fear: | egy 


F wovrt not adviſe Wenne r ar y el ths 
Fir of Pie tribe, to hemade'of plants aVove four 
35 1 4 old, for they are ſo fond of their native 

a8 to be much cee f Ten r after that 
age. The Stone Pine will ſcarce bear being mov. 
ed, even, at two years, old, or having | its roots 
touched by the knife, its ſee therefore; ſhould 
be ſown in pots, out of which the roots thay be 
 cafily taken untouched, when of an age fit to be 
planted out. © As this tree grows on the Alps, in 
4 much 23 clitnate thatr ours, it heul e 
Meet A; 


Tur We OL Pine e faſt, * 
Reaighh, and conſequently fit for tlie wafts of ire 
1 bought: 25 — of iert from the ſecdlbed, and 
contraty to the gneraf opinion, I. lanted fome in 
a light dry foil, zmongſt Hazel buſhes, where they 

remained; the others I planted in two nutfertes in 
walled gardens, one ina forfinclined to 752 well 
mixed wi fes. fand, the other in 4 ety 
_ folk; of thofe that were! planted᷑ in the c 

with tend, t folf 458 ur one wind, auch eve 
fourth of thoſe that were put im the gravelly nur- 
ſety; and not one of the plants ſet zmongſt the 
Hazel have failed; they- continued m Beal. 
© and have trade better ſhoots than thoſe in 
the nürſeries, which oe conſtantly dug about, 
and kept clear of werds, when no other agen 
was given to thofe planted out, than to cur down 
the graſs and weeds that ſtood near them, and 
ting the Hazel as the young trees advanced 
and N air, * Frora From thefe aud other obſerva- 

tions, 
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iow I find that the digging the earth about Pines 
| irs, is very injurious to them; for however 
. the labourers may be, yet they will often 
cut fome of their ſide-rovts; LP vents their 
thriving 3 and Lam dlearly of the ſame opinion in 
to al} other Foreſt-Frees/ for I find that 
tlie gruſs with keep "their: roots cool und moiſt in 
fatomeyt; und warm in winter, and is what nature 
intendetas 4 preſervative againſt the extremes of 
cold and heat, which is evident from trees grow- 
ing { well in woods; and appear ſo clean barked; 
0 thut buſhes, gras and weed, may de ſaid 10 be 
their prote&ors. As to my Foreffl. Press, Þ never 


— than N them 2 fende them 
woll, giving them all the protectioa in my power, 
from the 5h, blaſt, and then lade naturs te 
do * 


babe reales ne 1 


1 — % 
+ 1.4.35 'Þ: 


q nds will adam nc of lol, 
in expoſed places, or near the ſeaz than am other 
deciduous tree, and they are every day becoming 

more valuable, 45 our linon mmanfaAutoemends. 


87 "Y 


5 —— 


TER Larix grown faſt in light wa SH even 
on © mountain; its timber is excellent for houſe- 
Er a in UG IE err e 


| dona has 1. fo: eafily then ae 
bich winds, that I am not very fond of ating 
them, except in the face of ditches* with 
the quicks; and they mut be eat! dowry tit- Slat 
jung; but if they are ; of budded on the 


be mo Elm, _ will vithſtand: dees of uy 
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Curswur Trees os deus ae ſhould be 
graked prchudded; « GL 20OCOgHN 0197 n 71 7 


My v2. 


12 


rr Fa 112 * 


Iwo. v.34 29 by 77 2 ; 


nb 


Mer kinds of trees and — bs will gw —.— 
a0 if they are planted in ſheltered ſituati- 


ons, at a proper ſeaſon ; cuttings of tender plants, 


ſhould be ſet in a ſtove, or covered with bell- 


ben ſo that the air may not get at them for 


weeks, or until they” have put wy roots.” | 


Tun ae of ander Fontan dts mould 
have hot houſes on purpoſe for them, but not 
amongſt their Pine plants, or Melons: for as ma- 
ny of them are poiſonous, it is impoſſible to de- 
termine how far the farina of their bloſſoms may 
affect the Pine-Apples or Melons that are near 
them. It is well known that the farina of Cucum- 
bers, will ſpoil the flavour of Melons that grow 
near them. Gardeners ſhould therefore be care- 
ful what trees or plants they ſet amangſt n 
or Pate for the kitchen ue. 5 


2 that a bad fruit, ſhould not. da ſuf- 


fered to woe amongſt thoſe that bear good. 


e on the Arbutus and Myrtle, as well As 
ſome. other tender plants, grow very well in this 


kingdom near the ſea, yet they do not thrive ſo 


well in the inland parts; therefore, let the heads 


of theſe plants be watered with ſalt and water, 
on the firſt appearance of a froſt. I recommend 


the ſame; .praQice to be. obſerved, when your 


trees are infected vun mae as I have On, it 
| equally ſucceſsful. 


SnoVLD the ground you intend to lens; he 
corned with ſhrubs of the aquatic tribe, fuch as 


* SGallows, 
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Sallows, 'Bog- myrtle, &c.' be aſſured that 1 prings 
or tanding' waters have chilled it; therefore, Jet 


_ deepdrains be made to intercept 'the ſprings, to 


carry off the water before you begin to plant 
any trees of value; but ſhould it not be worth 
the expence to accompliſh i it, make your; Sallow- 
beds there, which will turn to good account; of 
all the Sallow tribe, the Cheſnut ſallow, or Scent- 


ed Willow is the beſt for baſket work, or for 


hoops;- as it 9 en twig of any of 
the Sallowu s. fr you v4 
an red Sallow; and the a are: the 
beſt for timber, or "for ſheltering ' plantations, as 
they grow faſt ; and here I m ul recommend the 
propagating of them for their bark, as we are 


obliged to import à great quantity every ydar; 
ad we have immenſe: tracts of bottoms: that are: 
now of little uſe, that might be made very, pro 


fitable at a ſmall expence, by pris e 


ing Sulig: of thoſe Sallows. 0% n 


) — ; 
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Tus black Poplar, or Cheſhire Willow, is 61 a 
ick growth, and will grow very well from cut - 
tings; the Carolina Poplar and Pine-Poplar, may 
be grafted or budded on the young ſhoots: I have 
been informed that the timber of Poplars and Sal- 
lows, is very fit for making broad wheels for 


5 carts or 11889 as whe * ben gh ani n rn 18 
Nn . 


: * 
10117 "4176 e ' * 12 LEES, 


5 Olxs will grow * ina | Go Coll 5 1 Hg 
ſcen many thrive well, notwithſtanding they were! 
covered every winter, by the overflowing of a 


neighbouring river, but their e not n 
g0od:ue 2 EINE on a "NG e | 


> IK * 18 —_— 


— * 
1 


deap at poſſible in the ſame furrow, but with an 
higher carth- board, to caſt the garth pver, and 


| kw the roots warm. I would plant the ground 


270 TIE 


$:grcunds, that. are tended or. tes 
Gant, Be be. fallowsd;: and trench , . 
as; degp as poſſible, when this is done, tha plough - 


man is to gg us deep as heran with his Hough, 
another is immediately ta follow, and te ant a 


bury the ſad ; which as ſoon as rotted, the ground 
mult be ploughed again; for the deeper the finer, 
and the logſer the earth 53s made, ee 
young plants will ſpread their roots in it 


Srirr clay mult be-mixed Vith ger or ied 

to e warm ent rt 36 radial: 770k >: 
Hun 1 912 1 i EB 4 &2. v 

| Samak the . 
ed, have been under corn the laſt ſeaſon, nothing 

more is neceſſary to be done, than to trench - 

it as ſoon as the corn is off, when it may 

anted, for the ſtubble will apen the foil and 


thus prepared, with Oaks of three or four years 
old, at about twenty feet from each other, and all 
Ji between the Qaks, but nat in ſtraight lines 
as that form draws the wind to much) ani — 
chill' the young trees; the dbeidunus otrecs muſt 

be cut cloſe to the ground; tlic moſt toes 
of this plantation, ſhnuld be ;8ytamores ,and 
Scotch · firs, as they grow faſt, and.withſoan fhel- 


ter the others. Hazel - nuts, Broom- ſeed and 1;jj« 


burnam, may be ſown through the plantation in 
Kere nden ac and ſunipers, — Lautels, planted 
and covering for game. 


Ze 1 0 vd „Ahe % boi 


& G Autumn is * beſt ſeaſan for planting 


trees, and that as foon as their cleaves hagin to 


turn; for we in general have ſo much dry = 
ther 
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„hat it dee be be r 
e i wodal ei fiol 


ee 


© 44 8948 


the different, works 


r,..28 Well as 40, 


80 Nature even the huma 
P, pe e 
Ss ae e in this paß 

Jo bring, an orcha arly as 
fit, plant Grabs or Wildings, .of fo 
old, te be FEET 8 al 
e 


dee e in twenty. 
e £9.6 wry Ee ty LY 7 
don its on tgck comme 
3 * 997 88 mud gebe much im- 
nee Ac. 702, 81 Ed 2 2 2 on 
21 it Ds > 6 8 3 ww 5 Me Tt 5 £1251 Jy) 1 153} 

2 e e t 58 of. iþ eu 15 
George the third, gives great er 

KEE A I fear this glow. will never be 
well, wooded, or im | Ca- 
tholicks are preclude 


rom taking land lor ntheir 


lives; ſurely this is bad policy, for their being poſ- 


| ſeſſed of a permanent property, would be the beſt 
ſecurity to government for their good behaviour, 
as they would then have ſomething to loſe, but 
the contrary in the preſent policy. The man who 
is ſo happy as to have his farm and improvements 


ſecured for life, will exert himſelf to improve 


them; but the wretched tenant who knows not 
AMS the 
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che hour be may be diſpoſſeffed will not improve, 
leſt his labour ſhould be for the advantage'of an- 


other. He never feels the joy of being at home 
Which is a happineſs. I icerely wilh to every 
Iriſhman, whether he prays to his Creator in Eng- 
liſh or Latin. d $ 5 3 £ F oh ; | x 4 2 f Wl 1 4 ö 0 | 


. fn & 5 
= 


. Spcn as bave a deſire of putting into practice, 
what has been ſtrongly recommended by the late 


Writers on planting of timber trees, are to obſerve, 


that the proper ſeaſon of cutting down the Oak, 
Elm, Cheſnut, Sycamore and Aſh, and others as par- 
ticularly recommended in this treatiſe,” is, in the 
month of February. -' The progreſs that trees have 
made after this operation, 'are known to be ſuch 
as far exceed any other, as a firſt year's ſhoot has 
been found to exceed four feet, with every ap- 
pearance of health and vigour; the ſhobot made is 


to be attended to, to remove any obſtruction of 


weeds or graſs, while coming up; trees that are 


ſtunted in their growth ot ſpindle too much, as 
well as thoſe that are hide bound, or require their 
roots to be encreaſed, for the ꝓetter proportioning 


their ſtem, or to give them a ſufficient hold in the 


earth, to withſtand tempeſtuous winds, are recom- 
mended to be treated in this manner. For parti. 
culars the treatiſe is requeſted to be conſulted, as 

hit practice is not univerſally, tho*-generally re- 
Aer 32) V ²˙— u 
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Ir an the aide Natute has reveived 1 Ant | 
C in the productions of the vegetable world, 
none has perhaps been more aſtoniſningly great 
and uſeful to mankind in the improvement of 
gardening, than what has been derived from the 
culture of trees and generous fruits, by graft- 
ing and inoculation. By this happy diſcovery; 
we can not only peter se Scr pectes b a 
fully beſtowed on us by the great Author of Na- 
ture; which otherwiſe, by attention and floth, 
and | without” exerting ' that knowledge, would; 
many of them, have degenerated, by barely ſowing 
their ſeeds, but we have it alſo in our power, by 
the practice of theſe means, ever” to improve 


the quality of thoſe, the nobleſt gifts the earth 
affords us. 10 * enn 7 11s Tk Cf Ame FI 
ts. 1\.a4t:10 030 * bs faidw 07 53 sel 
' I SHALL therefore mention the Goren 
of grafting | that are or have been uſually Prac- 
tiſed; as, in certain caſes, all of them thay? be 
uſeful, where overgrown ſtocks,” or ſach as are 
not of a proper age and ſize for one mariner of 
operation, may be accommodated to another; and 

then notice the ways I hae feund beſt ſuited to 
_ theſe different Tircumſtanees.” But ſome time be- 
fore proceeding” to the execution, let the materials 
EY the N er? Mare; 720 
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Tux grafts of all hardy trees are the "IO to 
be cut three or four weeks, and laid in a ſhady 
border ſix vr xight infhys deep, before grafting: 
Such, which the gardeners call thirſty grafts, are 
ever found to unite ſooner, and more —— 
than chen the dun of | the: tap is) aqua 
briſk in both the graft and ſtock; and I — 
had more ſucceſs, = with grafts that were ſo 
mack, ſhrivelled in tbe berk, and fecmjn bs 
excd, as 0 be thought. only Hit. for the fire 
uch as were unſkilled in the art. 158 8 8 
0211790) *M boadngnt G3 51 
200 3 pays ſtoekg arg 1 thats 16 not 
he 2p half an inch flia meter, 8 ſtopnt ſtumpy 
graft with chicktſet plump huds, is much to be 
preferred t a fender one, far the luxuriant 
5 f all a Foręſt trees; but where 
| and fruit; are ſoon; defirgd;: or the 
es meant to dernden, We rcuerſe mult. be 
* 


a 59181 re»; a0 ont 0 . 


1 10 * 101 ih 31 Fo a © 100 238 7 {4 


Þy Tus Srl being aut and: ale WR 


Weir '59vering aught: nant t be 1 
collecting the quantity neceſſary of fir 


loamy clay, to which add a fifth or Ftp part — 
new made horſerflung, mixed with ſome hay or 
Raw ent veryaſwell, which Wil: bind the Whale 
better jogethars and prevent its nending and fal- 
|=; — r — 2 75 
FEN- Inge ouring W an'4 

-U er Bbird day, till the or 

and we ingotparsted; after which he —— 
Vece be halleted in form. of ia diſh, not ex- 
Poſes. te fceſt or drying vinds, and kept moiſt by 


regularly Putins ner an Jt 86:it:dtcomes dry. 
till it is uſed. 
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+ Tx inſtruments necelloey forthe difiencntnps 
mtions are: 31 "344 * Pie IS . 5 H ; 1 e 
20 19 bogs 0H ::i285 it 


ED ben bund-fow, to aut off the heads of 


: * 
may - ** 244 5 1 * aps 5 
cks. ale] 3 46 * #4 6 92H £-t> * 4 * 1953 


de > 


ke 


| = 46-2 ode F nile, with 2 thick 
back, de ae dec inthe: ks. 

29 T6 e119 Het 9 Er oO gr no 3: e 
3. A {mall knife, made very ba. ent de 
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5: A-wedge,! 19 keep opes-the. leſt 4 | 
ka cl tbe inſertion of Ow if ac 
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= Abaſy 05 een ee tie the grafts 
ent in pieces at ee ——— the n 
ofthe ſtoeks, 
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. che fiel invention 60 2 — 
£ „way 'V8riens: ming it 
but the following has been found de del — ? 
maſt ſuecelptyb.r gi 95850 Sek h eas n a 6 
0111 1562 dyid ai X ij ü 

1. Grafting in the rind, or 33 | 
which is om proper bor weste niches digme- 
ter or:upwards.: - Mio v0 10 10 is 14 1 ENCES? rr 
no 1 88 Sd tem ie 50 08110 U I 

t or itegrafting 3. is is proper 

fa 4 from: abopt: three guariete af en mah 0 
r ks bai 10! 257m 
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Whip or (Ttmgue-graking: 21 Thia, for rocks 
7 not excceding three e quarters of an inch diameter, 
is f the moſt readily performed, and far moſt: _ 


KL 
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mm rn 
ceſsful manner of any. By whip-grafting, the 


wounded ſtock ſoon heals, and where the growth 
is vigorous, in two years the ftock and graft be- 


_ comeſſo perfeAly united, that one will hardly diſ- 


ahdut che ſudden produ of flowers and fi 
no practice has yet been found ſo ſucceſsful; and 


cover any inciſion having been mad. 


39 4. Grafting by approach, inarching, or ablac- 
tation: This is to be performed on plants in pots, 
or when the ſtock you would graft on, and the 


tree from which yd take your (graft; ſtand, or 


can be brought ſo near together that they may be 
joined: But inarching is only proper for tender 


— 


and exotic plants, as from this operation. they inc- 


ver become vigorous hardy trees, though, to bring 
r che ſue alen of oweb? and Frvit 


you 'may even inarch trees with the bloſſoms and 


fruit upon them, buttthis is committing violence, 


and it is beiter to allow an intimate cnjunctien, 


by a free circulation of the ſap, before you adiniie 


of their bearing any quantity of fruit at leaſt, 


— 


which .confiderably impairs the ſtrength of all 
you meu: planted or / new-grafted: trees. This 
method is to be performed thiteeor four weeks 
later than any of the preceding ways; und when 
the juices are in high circulation. = 
eafns32-rbluod0 io wbmr oft ai nip} 7 
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[Grafting im the root :' This is of much later 
invention than any of the former Ways, and, in 


4 


many circumſtances, may be an improvement on 


ten all. It is performed by cutting the clean 
findeth roots of the ſtocks in pieces':five or fix 
inches long, and as large, or à hetle larger; than 


the graft of the ſame ſpecies you are to put in it: 


Let them be''whipzgrafted and'tied together very 
aloſe, ſo as to prevent the wet from affecting the 
D parts, and plant them ſo deep, that * 
[1975325 | graft, 
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graft, which ſhould be four or: five inches long, 
may be about one half buried under the ſurface. 
This is an admirable practice, both for improving 
the flavour of fruits, and preſerving a nearer ſimi- 
litude to the tree from whence you took your 
rafts; for by this means the grafts will root, and 
eſe roots increaſe as well as thoſe from the ſtocx: 
Hence, as all plants muſt. draw much from the 
ſtock on which they are grafted, ſuch will have a 
leſs dependence, having great part of their nou- 
riſnment from their own proper roots. To this 
circumſtance I muſt alſo obſerve, that I can ſee no 
manner of difficulty in making theſe grafts as ge- 
nuine a ſpecies as the original tree from which 
they were taken, by cutting away the ſtock alto. 
gether, after they have ſtood two or three years, 
in which time they will be ſufficiently rooted to 
admit of a ſeparation, and ſucceed by themſelves. 
This hint may aſſuredly be improved to much ad- 
vantage, and is only making the ſtock a tempora- 
ry nurſe till the graft has acquired ſtrength. 
Where this method is to be put in practice, the 
grafts may be an inch or two longer than thoſe 
before mentioned, as, by giving them that addi - 
tional depth in the earth, they will the ſooner and 
the more abundantly root... 


Tux ſeaſon of grafting muſt be regulated ac- 
cording to the temper: of the weather in the ſpring, 
earlier or later as that ſhall be more or leſs ſo. 
The uſual time of performing it, is when the buds 
begin to ſwell, which no doubt appears very con- 
ſiſtent with nature; but as we ſeldom have uni- 
formly mild weather for ſeveral weeks after that 
period, I have in my earlier years often paid very 
dear for my compliance with this ſo common and 
ſeemingly reaſonable: a time for the operation, 
Tit e —_— 
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trees, in a dry mild ſpring, I have ſuceeeded to 
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_ viſe others, nor venture deep 
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both from a continuance of add rains, Ih 


withering froſts, and that even aftet the; grafts 


begun to puſn out their ſhoots, from whence 
have frequently loſt whole quarters of them: 


Thereforo, from as much praftice with my own 


hands in grafting as perhaps any one man of 
* — . 


cularly of hardy free - ſhooting trees, having beet 

cut ho laid in the ground before the buds begin 

to ſwell; b ſay, in that caſe, Iradvife the operat ion 
d be deferred till the. Greulation of ther ſap! is 
briſk; and the buds of the ſtocks art 


beginning to 
break. into leaves, when the grafts will imediate- 


' unite, which done carlier, cannot ſo ſoon haps 


pen; beſides, at this advanced time in the ſpring, 
cater probability thut the w-ea - 
continue milder. At the fame 


ther — will 


time it muſt be obſerved, that the weak ſhoots of 
tender trees will not dent of W ares n 


as the: more en | 
bY it ever be a karger de en, to grak while 


it actually freezes or rains; in either of which 


_—_— no reaſonable ſucceſs need: be! ren 


; Ir has lately booms: e ardfition; after 


barely tying the grafts with baſs, and without the 
tcation-of clay, to hoe up the earth ſo deep as 
to cover the ſtock; and ĩn this way,; with hardy 


* But in this country we have been ſo 
i with ee e eee 


3 late years, — fuffered ſo mach by my too 
fanguine hopes of better weather, that till I ſee 


ſome altoration in our climate, I malt neither ad- 
without tak. 


ing ä E 
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ſity, and where the Rands needful to accomplith 
the duſineſs feaonably canttor be procured. I Muſt 
therefore rerommenid, that your grafts be tied as 
firm as fay be, without galling them, that che 
wougided' part of the ſtock may be intirely cover- 
ed witk the baſs, and that tlie clay may he well 
tempered; and put on ſmooth and cloſe, 18 
covering the baſs, and top of the ſtock, in ſuc 
à manner as will beſt expel the air, and prevent 
all other injurious effects to be apprehended from 


Ixoctt Arie or budding is a fpecies of graſt- 
ing infinitely ſuperior to any other yet invented 
for e trees, and will ee with ma- 
yy forts that will not grow, nor make good plants, 

py any other rmearts. From tflis praftice of only 

o ning. about an inch of the bark, and gent! 

rufting ir A fmall Bud Derwren that andthe wood, 
there is not the ſtnalleſt violence committed on the 
ſtock, which, being done in the growing ſeaſon, in 
treo! or three weeks bergmes yerfedly bound. 

SIE 246 ET OTE- ene 4h ia men $33 $6455 4 F330 4% 12 


Tris operation is commonly performed from 
the middle of June till che middle of Auguſt, a 
 Httle ſooner or later as the ſeaſon is more or leſs 
forward: But che beſt rule to obſerve, is to 
begin when you find the buds fully formed at the 
extremity of the fame year's ſhoots, at which time 
they have finiſhed their ſpring growth, and are 


ripe foriioculation. © 


. © Th very hot dry ſummers, particularly in light 
kin ground, the bark of che ſtocks will not open 
clean and fmooth, from both a ent ang NR: 
tiott of jpices: To remedy which, two or three 
* 33 % 4 3 1 7 „ Þ. How * * 5 *as 
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weeks before the ſeaſon of budding.commences, 
let the ſtocks be regularly watered, every third or 
fourth evening ; and if ſome is ſprinkled over the 
tops, from the. roſe of the. watering-pot,.to imitate 
Nature's watering, it will contribute much to in- 
vigorate them. This too may be very ſucceſsfully 
applied to the trees from whence the buds are to 
be taken; by not knowing or attending to which, 
I have frequently ſeen whole quarters of buds pe- 
riſh, and others where. the ſtocks were ſo hide- 
bound that the bark would by no means ſeparate 
from. the wood to receive the bud. A watering 
3 by after the buds are put in, will likewiſe be 


Tux beſt time for budding is in cloudy wea- 
ther, (though not when it actually rains) or in the 
evening of a warm dry day ; for if it is done in 
the middle of it, the ſhoots will perſpire ſo faſt as 
to leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture. 
BupDING is highly preferable to every operati- 
on for all kinds of ſtone fruit, which, from all the 
other ways of grafting, are very apt to. produce a 
gum at the wounded part, with which, if the 
plants are once ever ſo little infected, they never 
after ſnoot freely, or live long. It is likewiſe beſt 
for moſt of the nut- bearing trees, many of which 
will ſucceed in no other way than by this, or in- 
arching, and which, as has been ſaid, is rather an 
amuſing curioſity than any ſolid improvement. 


Tua manner. of performing the different ways 
of grafting, has been deſcribed in various books 
on Gardening; and though for that reaſon I 
would not ſpare a relation of it here, yet I hold it 
altogether unneceſſary. Every 9 

Ry | ener 
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6 dener is inſtructed in it as the firſt elements of his 
| profeſſion ; and ſimple as the operations are, I ne- 


ver knew them re dily and fucceſsfully executed 
by any who had not 9 early in life: I there- 


fore adviſe all Geng and n garden, 


ors, to knowledge” in g , to the 
practice en under the BG f of : 1 die maſ- 


ter, as otherwiſe the moſt lively deſcription will 
yore avall them, 1 ir ebb rar 
f i nee t 2040197 £ BOO £ Raul 2 4 * 

Tae ſtocks on which the different Kindes- of 
trees will facceed, and othe by which tel tþe- 
cles will be improved, 'and their fruits f ed 
ed, are already Mentioned in the cultare « 5 theſe 
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To, 5 a wood without inclofin; > it, is not 


only, ning, the idleſt ways of throwing 


away money, but is laying up a fund of remorſe 
and ne that muſt Reals often' recur, 


from the devaſtations. of. cattle andſheep, whoſe 
browſings and bitings communicate a poiſon to the 


trees, which nothing but cutting them below the 


infected parts will expel. Let this then be your 
firſt care to perform in the moſt ſubſtantial man- 
ner, with double hedges, in one or other of the 
ways directed, according to the fituation and __ 
lity of your field. 


Trover the e ariſing "I timber, 
over molt of the large eſtates in Great Britain 
where it abounds, are. apparently great, yet we 
are certainly leſs attentive to the culture of woods 
than any other kind of plantation, and indeed than 


. - any improvement we undertake. But as I be- 
lieve the increaſe of them, particularly in the 


cold, barren, and leſs cultivated places of the 
kingdom, would be of the utmoſt importance, 
remove many obſtruttions, and pave the way to 
general and ſucceſsful huſbandry of various kinds, 
I ſhall endeavour to give ſome hints, which, if 
attended to, will, I am certain, much forward 
the growth of theſe plantations, and procure them 
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a been tried in vain, but not ae Ie 
; oully, or on f | r NN 8 


n Piue 


- Warns the wil is of a looſe andy: quality; this 


trees mult: neceſſarily be planted in pits, as, 8 | 
breaking up the whole ſurface, many of them 


may be blown out of the ground, and others bu- 
ried by the driving of the ſand, where the ſitua- 
tion is expoſed. With reſpect to every other ſoil 
ſolid enough not to be driven by the winds, not- 
withſtanding much has been ſaid in defence of 
pitting plants, I muſt from experience, and I 
think plain reaſon too, diſſent from it, and main- 

tain, that all ſuch cannot be too long fallowed 
and , pulyeriſed, - by frequent ploughings and*har- 

rowings; grounds of à middling quality, after 


, wilbrequire a ſummer and winter's labour 


g R leaſt; 515 an clay, not leſs than two. 

Mia 18, N extraoidinary expeniee- af 15 
bouring this ground ſo great, as may at firſt view 
appear without refle ing on future circumſtances. 
The pits in old, hard, uncultivated land, muſt be 


made three times as large 28 on that which is 


dreſſed, and ought to haue a ood deal of looſe 


earth round the roots, otherwiſe, in wet ſeaſons, 


the water will ſtagnate and rot the fibres; and 


in any ſraſon they will be ſo much obſtructed in 


their progreſs when they reach the hard uncivi. 
lized earth, as to become ſtunted and hide bound, 
from which they flowly recover, and that ſeldom 
till they are cut over; whereas, in the other ſitu- 
ation, the pits need be made no larger than caſily 

to contain the roots, as they will proceed in their 


Srouth, and ſpread their roots near the ſurface with. 
aut interruption. However, if planting the er 


in its natural ſtate; is determined, let the pits be 
made the n to corre& and melio- 
| Tue 
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you can procure a of more generous 
mould, and oppoſite quality, let it be mixed, and 
often binndd together with that-taken ont of the 
hits, as ſeng after as may be! In planting after 
this manner on ſtiff ort wet land, give: the great - 
eſtſdatterition that the treat be planted no deeper 
than barely: to ſupport thomſalves againſt the 
Winds, 38 the pitu may be dug conmiderably 
broadei for their di pth, — —_ +7 N 
II Oy ON aint 
1 
Fon n Fit how: 40 
common nurſe of alłithe better kinds of Foreſt 
Treesbin 1 and one muſt be both un · 
grateful andi ignorant, hd is —— the 
and great adva hat coun 
| 1 — 2 of this lat. - Witte With⸗ 
out it, in many ſteril ſoils, and expoſed ſituations, 
_ ſbould not haue had See, imen of otter 
2 uſeful timber: ere now! We have 
EE plantations of Tim, Sei Thus, 
_ though: nothing; is\faithen;froin-miy ihtention;tban 
to dapreeiate the Scots Firsſyet Emuſt bag being 
allouedo ta mentiqm others,: and which. I. do on 
theanolt folid:of all foundations; experience, that 
 wilkpradute the ſame [ſalutary eſſtti in ten or 
tuiclys year they have done in twenty and that 
by- Na 1 and e Veg Lende ſmall 
<xpence-of raiſing them Nia. 73-286 0&9 925. 
1b 1 1863-3: 7! 992 vin F 211.5 "16; 1 
Tur plante L mean tajfabſtivete 3 of 
"Firs are the — 3 andthe 
arge Maple, — apy 
Ten rern Thoſe bei infini 
3 . be — 22 2 | 
— ſafety, and will of 
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Tele fron them, 238m 0? 218:g20Ntq hd 2: 
x avoibot 6. die booſlizban yiibso:. 9298 
| Taxve long des eons be 
hurt from the common impreſſion of hard winters 
being ſo generally /baceful$p/-our- hardy; fecidu- 
ous plantations, and believing that then only the 
ſhelter from Firs or other;plants is-maſt materially 
uſeful; That we have:lect two; or three winters 
which have hurt hardy plants whe hung, of 
new planted out, porn benac ledged's but 
the call is far from being: common; and for one 
| loſs of that kind, we haverſuſteed manyrby the 
violence of the wieda inlabe ſummer wbaths, 
when the trees, pregnant! with-their Juiced; and 
loaded avithi. leaves, are lorrmheavy as ta geld te 
the tempeſt, the roots at! that time helng an cus: 
equal balanee to their bodies Wherice thłſe boots 
are often torn afuhdery the growing Heafor, 
bleed much, are apt to anker, and flowilys if 
ever, recover; Which, in the moſt viclent / winter 
ſtorms, is {cldotner- the cafe, when the plante, 
muct-Jighter, firmer in their ſhoots, and diveſted 
of their lenves, leſs; oppoſe themſelves-to; and are 
more rarely conducted hy the winde, 770 0 
211 tits A 220. 1 o 21 1191 +1653 ! 2157 
-| Tribas abeady: beet: mentioned; what: the trees 
muſt be/accommodated' to the different ſ yu 
which-they:: are plarited 3 and fit cannot? 
much inforced, to make this obſervation be the 
greateſt attention and judgment vou Have, or are 
capable of procuring, over all the various parts 


ſorry to Jay, we have hithorts been Rxqremely)de- : 


feive, ' Notwithſtanding. then What has been 
ſaid on the culture of the different trees [here 
, 2 — Rations: ä 
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ed them for, t may not be amiſs to repeat ſome 
of theſe particulars, to make what is here meant 
more readily underſtood, without a tedious re- 
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1 e obſerving, we ſurely; betray a 
generaÞ want of taſte in the diſpoſition of our 
woods, as in few of them any vegan to elegance 
or beauty is paid, and which, if we did, would 
add nothing to the enpence. Why then may 
not all dur plantations be diverſified in walks as 
various ab thoſe in our moſt finiſhed and adorned 
wildetnefſes? This, though not ſo ſprightly and 
chearful a ſcene, would: be a no leſs magnificent 
one than the other, and as agreeable to many ru- 
ral taſtes; At the ſame time, I ſhould be aſhamed 
to appear inſenſible of the pleaſure reſulting from 
a well-planted wilderneſs kept in fine order, and 
decked with its charming variety of hues. Thus 
too the free circulation of air in theſe walks and 
alleys would be communicated through the quar- 
ters of trees, make them more healthful and vi- 
gorous, and prevent many mortal diſeaſes inci - 
ent to large crowded platitations by a ſuppreſſion 
of the damp vapours, which creates a mouldi- 
neſs hurtful to the plants, and contaminates the 
air itſelf: Beſides, thoſe walks, wellptoaghed; fal- 
lowed; and laid ſmooth; would, from che great 
litter of leaves fallen, and blown upon them, ſoon 
become good graſs, as has been obferved under 
the article PorLAa R. 1011 nE 975 
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Tux beſt ſcaſon for planting the 1 


as ſoon ag poſſible after the beginning of October; 
for the moiſt and heavy, February and March. 
At theſe periods, your ground being prepared in 

one or other of the ways mentioned, and ſtaked 
ty 1 5 : 5 


ron ra 4 


og all kills. 1 bobuoto d 002 od den 
* the field 10 diſpoſed! in the Ade mel, — | 
let every quarter be bounded by a row of 'Pop- 
lars, at two, or two anch u half feet aſunder; in 
the heavieſt and wetteſt" places, let them ber of 
the Lombard kind, and in the thinner and lighter, 
of the white, which, of all the ſpecies, will make 
the quickeſt progreſs i in ſuchſolls; and, in ordet᷑ to 15 
make them yield a ſpeedier ſnelter, by t : 
cloſe, let them be pruned er elipped in the ſides 
for two or three years. Theſe Poplare ought to be 
planted, either — or from cuttings four ur 
five feet high, if ſuch can {eohveniciitly be pro- 
cured, or as ntar that Ae! ap you Af sche 
Whole ground is to be planted, without being di- 
vided by walks, after going ound it as mehiien- 
ed for the quarters, let lines of Foplars, running 
from ſouth to north, be planted in about a hun- 
dred, or, in 242 en Maos ons ab eighty 
et a Eng! 
n em Nu rap 57 . edis 
at 4 8 rae] to, is the difpo- 
fition of the Planes in ſuch's manner us wil beſt 
promote the growth of 'the''other more valuable 
trees; to effect which, think: every ſecond! line 
ought to be of them not next the Poplars, which 
wil ſufficiently" ſhelter/whatever'is immediately 
near them, but S trees intengel For 
longer cominuanice. Ya. 2077 0 Bogle 
i[strcr.9 JAG 3:0 inen 
Tur * of the trees over * whole plan · 
tation, (the bounding and dividing lines of Pop- 
lars excepted), I think, as a juſt medium; 'ougthit 
to be five; feet every way; for whatever the ads 
. „„ planting: my 9 
conie- 
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= conſeqtended wing from it, are generally more 


atal, than erring in the gu! extreme, Plants 
may be too much crowded, or, what the garden- 
ere: call, drawn, ag Welk as tuo much expoſed; 


ad he ſhelter of the Hane and Poplar trees, (for 


the time hall here be directed), will put them be- 
yondiths. want of any further aſſiſtance, than they 
mutually communicate to one another. 
i,, >6d3-He to. glide omundy 1, 
.JHAyane planted then ene half of your intend- 
ach Foreſt, free from ſtanding water, with Planes, 
in xows ten feet aſunder and ſive in the row, con · 
ſulto the genius of every ſpot in it, that the re- 


maining more valuable plants may be diſpoſed on 


the diff ere they mot deligbt in, which, in 
general, L take it to be as follows: 
b Zutz uni Abaslc 2 03 ei han 82 {GH V7 
the moſt generous; deep, but dry foils, the 
Walaut, with N and Gorniſh: Elms; 

\eavy, the Dutch Elm; in coarſe 
d. ſtony, the Oheſnnt and Aſh ; in light and 
andy, the Larch and Beech; and in clays of all 
qualities, tho* ſwampy and mofly, the Oak. 


TJeſe are the ſoils, maſt univerſally; prevailing in 


Great Britain, and thoſe the trœes nature ſcetus 
beſt ad have fitted: tor ſuck, ſoils. They are alſo 
of, the. greateſt, value, and moſt. geneal uſe, tho 


 Uadijtle ornament; and variety is wanted, a ſmall 


mixtere of the hardy American; ſarts may be 
addedu but profitable returns being the prineipal 
object of this Eſſay, to that I chuſec,; in a- great 
meaſure, to confine myſelf, | 9 
e , 
* ABRR the grounds are various, and the trees 
thus properly adapted ta that vatiety of ſoils, an 
extculiye, plantation, diverſified, with! groups of 
different trees in its: different quarters, 3 
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far mote cheatful und — 22. than one . 
deren wee der re een 7 2 * 
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— Foreſt, and to be kante 4 inthe man- f 
ner I heve-deſcribe; I mean thould'be'in 'a flat 
field, or atleaſt vac not abounding'with many . 
large ſlones; for Wich reaſon only; I have alto- | 
gether: 6xchuded: 'the Scots Fir; "but in moun⸗ 

tainous rocky ſituatiens this plan will not fac- 
ceed near ſo well, as the Poplars and Planes can- 

. d enough to nouriſh 

king: In ſuch places therefore, 
Pitt are perhaps the greateſt improvement can be 
made planted not abo Ve three years old, when, 
after” two years mote” growth, Oaks and other 

| treas may be *. erſed wherever the land will 
rertide them. culture of che Scots Fir 
then; uſo dar from? —— mould, 
with the greateſt propriety, be rather incteaſed; ; 
as there are ſtill, in moſt parts of Great Britain, 

morb large trakts of tn moumtainous, b 

9 ſurface, han the 
eſt induſtry . ty Hef 


"yt 


take! wc 5 Cover with" 
now ptoteed to the a 


gez 2 ſizes Gf trees beſt 


fitted; in forbidding e ſitvatidiis, 8 make 
our Foreſt Kouriſn 1 is 


Aaisga diod : Aid Zane 3420 2600169 t * 
\ 2 SOME" advite; bar be bet POW eee 

woodsy 18 By Towing che feeds on the pot. But 
of chi I cannot approve; for feveral Teaſohs : It is, 
in rhe feſt place, a very tedious p eite, 4 
it tooſlieeeed, which,” bn many occafions it wil 

not, the ground muff be as well prepared, kept as 
clear of weeds as in the nuf ry garden, >the and 
as regularly dug about the plants, and im all re⸗ 
ern n a ee as theſe. It a ſmall © 


propor- 
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8 ſeeds ſowns. and the inte hs | 
ought to ariſe from them, which can remain in 
the wood to make trees, and, by raiſing what is 
ſuperfluous, the plants meant to continue are ge- 
nerally much injured from thoſe ſtanding cloſe 
together about them, which circumſtances will be 
anengey; x with a much greater expence in the end, 
before theſe plants ares outs of danger, than at once 


e eee, ſhed. ponjatione 1 21 in: 


2 AM, arefore ink raifing a Foreſt, aller E 
this manner, with other plants than the Walnut, 
Cheſnut, Evergreen Oak, and a few of the other 
nut · bearing trees, that de not ;caſily remoye, or 
grow freely after it, and even of thoſe only where 
timber, without regard; to fruit, is deſſred; in 
which caſe, ſuch are preferable to the beſt other · 
viſe cultivated plants where the nods by not ex- 
We 4 3 Ri dy the; 
: LOH 1 Kl 
979 3 Tiles deed l 1. am gte abe 
Ft part of them, argue in defence-of,plant- 
ing ſeedlings, two years old, as the moſt hardy, 
and likely — ucceed, in our harren, cold and un- 
cultivatec Toils, . This, practice, however univerſal, 
and long ſanctifed by cuſtom] has no weight with 
me, as, from many trials, I have found it abſurd; 
and I cannot help declaring, I think it both againſt 
nature and common ſenſe, nor can I in any other 
way a either for its beginning or cominu- 
ance, tt bad culture too generally gwen our 
Web ol EE to; which being removed 


from t they are dibbled in without a 
: proper luckion 91 their roots, ſo as to procure 

5 undance of. freſh ſpreading ones, and, crowded 
H 9 for ether, as ſoon to become much worſe 
1 e ſeedlings, * hard carroty 70948; 
8 without 
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without mouths to feed-themſelyes; and tall lender 


bodies; m—— to: beara-gentle, breeze of wind. 


r 
12 en 2 6 W 7 5 1 
en 


vi ken 29 boneſt ſenſible een wüde 
ny that ſeedling trees in general have one down- 


right top: root with few ſmall roots and fibres, in 


compariſon of ſuch as have been raiſed, their roots 


ſhortened, and tranſplanted; or that theſe tranſ- 


plantations, repeated at proper periods, will not 
ſtill increaſe the roots, and otherwiſe, by change 


of food and ſituation; render the plants more 
hardy. If this is the caſe, it appears to me no leſs 


ridiculous to aſſert, a young tender plant ſhould 
be as hardy, juſt taken from a warm ſeed-bed, 


and immediately expoſed to a bleak ſituation, and 


cold uncultivated ſoil, as that an infant from the 


breaſt ſhould be able to bear the inclemency of 


the ſeaſons, and live and thrive with coarſer food, 


and leſs ſhelter; than a child who has been pro- 


perly-nouriſhed for ſome conſiderable time, — 


ee by aeg td various hang. ban 


fry ic LATER r 
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Tire analogy between the animat and vegets- 


dle creation, which in; many circumſtances. are 


very intimate, is not too fat; ſtretched in the pre- 
ſent compariſon, nor is what-I have advanced a 
ſpeculative notion; but to exemplify it, I ſhall 
mention the Deen eee to that effect, 
and which: Rave an es 4 1 Lorle : 
+571 a0 10 f 2 a | 
1 Have ſown the ſeeds 6, Noel trees oh the 
_ ' pooreſt ground, planted ſeedlings, and ſtrong 
wWell-nurſed trees, from five to ten feet high;/on 
the ſame ground, and at the ſame time, where the 
old well-cukivated plants have frequeniſy made 
ly;/trees; when the ſeedlings have periſhed, 
"he: ſterility andicolgneſs of the ſoil, the 


2 ſeeds 


gow TNEATITISE E 
Peas haue not ſo moch alex 


5 An hort, the 
mouths vf ſeedlings are not io well fitted as darger 
 _ plants, to draw ſufficient nouriſhment from crude, 

rank andancuttivate@CGils; and as I rave truly 
found what is here faid im wany inſtances to de 
 the-cafe; Lum obig ed to bekeve, hut the general 
practice of planting ſeedlings in poor, and larger 
trees in good land; ſhould: ;ajakd Teverſed; but 
ſtill attending to thipmbiteſſential and indiſpenſi- 
dle circumſtance; vat the large plants have been 
| ev: ape e e N eur 0 cul. 
Beni r TR eG "vt F iT f $f 
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| „Hebe Wen planted your nurfin Nudes, and | 
rejected both the ſo wing ef ſeeds; and planting of 
feedlings in your wood; THhould adviſe your plants 
to be four or five years old, chat is, to have been 
removed at the proper times already mentioned 
from che ſeed. bed, and 'eukivated in the nurſery 
tws or three years; more vr leſs according” to their 
kinds, and the quality: of the gromd/ whereon 
they ſtand; with ſuch finiſh your plantation, in 
the manner, and at the diſtanees di the Planes. 
Thoſe Trees" will be able to get the better: of all 
weeds} but a few of the large. growing ſorta; and 
che dand may be cultivated by hoeing in ſummer, 
and! digging in the autumn and ſpring months, or 
not, agveeable to theTexpence” you xhuſe to lay 
cout, tho', if that expene is beſtowed for w ret or 
four years, the more 8 8 of the trees 
will foonumply wre e ener 
A Ban 29061599 beast thong TS +0647 
Warn theſe plants ee Wer fee but 
dot enger, take a4 ny y Kecond Plane, and, | 
mim two feurs more, Ane remainder ofixrhemy with 

* . kinds; wh vill 

teaveittiowhole plantation at den er aſatider, 
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Tun trees raifed cannot be loſkto:a perſon who 


has anyconfiderableextent of land, feu large Britiſſi 


eſtates being yet too much ard with wood 
over all parts of them. They may be planten on 
the farms in hedge- rows, and many various ways 
to great advantage, and would ſtand 2 great deal 
of money from a nurſeryman; ſo that the e 

of this plantation ought not to be grudged, hav- 
ing effected two of the moſt capital points on any 
e en e and a good: N 


. From: this time theſe: plants will rogtire yu 


theo trouble, than pruning away the ill-placed ſu- 
perfluous branches, till they bring money, which 
they ought to do in eighteen or twenty years from 
planting, at which time three- fourths more of the; 

remaining trees, and alłthe Poplars, muſt be taken 
which reduces them to twenty feet afunder, 


away, 
and when ——9—ç———— cut for coun- 
try uſes, will certainly exceed both the expence of 


labour and rent of t * much more than 
any other crop will; be the trees at theſe dif-: 
tances wilb not hereafter prevent the ground from 


_ yiclding good paſture, and the value of the planta- 


tion, far fifty years afterwards, will 1 
eva ap in; _—_— e Apa per v | 3 
. 40 dhe abc. areas * 
' this Foreſt to be planted the ſame ſeaſon, yet if 
the nurſing ones, which are ſoon to be taken away, 
were planted a year ot two before the others, par- 


ticularly in very bad ſoils, and expoſed ſituations, 

gaining time, as, 
from their immediate and oxtraordinaty ſhelter, 
the better trees would have little check from the 


it would, in place of loſing, 


be 


winds the firſi ſæaſon, which when tho meet with 


ES, 14 for 


in „ 2 


9 
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for ſeveral; years. It is therefore of the greateſt 
conſequence, that every poſſible aſſiſtance be giv- 
en them, to — a free ene —— 


„ * 


AP: * * 
1 1 v $#; 


N of 3 r amending 
ſhelter at firſt planting, as the moſt: prople means 
of ſooneſt procuring a flouriſhing -plantation, yet 


I muſt no leſs recommend attention in taking away | 


the neceflary proportions, where too thick, ſea- 


ſonably as they advance; from which negled, I 
have often ſeen many extenſive plantations of no- 


ble Oaks ruined, by being overhung with Scots 


Firs, which not admitting a free circulation of 
air, they have been draun up to the moſt diſpro- 
portioned . heights, and this mis fortune nothing 
but cutting over will effectually cure ; but the 
different periods here directed for . 
| will GR: agiver Jour intentions: rate fs 


N 


| From the late ab now e taſte 3 in all 
new and expenſive deſigns in the garden way, of 
chrowing a large extent of ground about the 


houſe into lawns of graſs, many fruit. trees, which 


in former times generally grew in the kitchen 


garden, and theſe gardens adjoining to the houſe, 


are now deſtroyed, from whence common fruit 


has riſen in price ta the full proportion of every 


other article in life. I cannot therefore but be- 
lieve, that an orchard, which, ſenſibly c planted, 
will little or not at all impede the N graſs, 
corn, and other vegetables, woul 

the higheſt improvement the lands in this country 
are capable of receiving: But a diſſertation on 


ſoon become 


Fruit - trees being foreign to the preſent ſubject, I 
| only: mention, that if ſome of the moſt favourable 
E en for fruit were incloſed, * — with 

trong 


ſixteen years, every tenth acre of the orchard would 
certainly pay the whole expence laid out in our 
Foreſt, and lay the foundation, without further 
expence, of an eſtate, inereaſing conſiderably for 
ages. Apples and Pears, the moſt certain and 
profitable ſtandard fruits, wilt ſucceed in land of 
any tolerable depth, though coarſe and heavy, 


having been expoſed and meliorated by the win- 


ter's froſt and ſummer's ſun. 
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ſtrong well-cultivated trees of them, in fourteen or 
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3 O GH FE LS experience, N moſt 
extenſive knowledge in planting, will not 

Fe many years, if ever, bring overgrown unre- 

moved trees to the comely figure and luxuriant 

growth of thoſe that have been reared from young 

75 plants, according to the preceding directions, 

; yet, where one cannot procure ſuch, and have of 
. the former, they may turn them to account, and 


ſoon make a — in a bare field, or about a NEW» 
: den houſe. 


an F vs 


Tux trees worthy of this 8 * not © to 
exceed fourtcen or ſixteen years growth, or from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, as, if older, in 
general the cutting of either their roots or bodies 
will be doing them a violence they will never re- 
cover ſo perfectly as to become handſome trees, 
but ever continue in a iprengling buſhy form. 


Tux ſorts to he treated i in this manner, are e the 
different ſpecies of Elms, of which the Engliſh, 
as the moſt aſpiring, and that. ſooneſt recovers 
its wounds, is far the moſt proper. The Lime 
will bear this operation at a great ſize, ſoon heal, 
—— may be formed with eaſe to any 
2 you pleaſe : The Aſh and Oak will like- 
admit of cutting well enough at the ages 

| * 
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proportion to their bulk than the former, and 


y here the bark is fmoother and thinner ; from 
5 vhende the ſhoots will be fewer, and riſe in Aa 
more perpendicular direction. In this direction, 


and in the ſttength of the branches, they will be 


much aſſiſted, by rubbing off all the tender ſhoots, 


but one or two of the moſt erect and vigorous, 
from the beginning till the end of June. 


Ine Beech, the Platanus, the large-leaved 
Maple, the Horn- beam, the Sweet Cheſnut, the 
HFlorſe Cheſnut, the Poplar, and the Laburnum, 


will alſo bear being reduced in height, but will 
Hot; aſterwards grow lofty, or in the pyramidal 


form, but, in detached trees, on lawns, or other 
grazing fields, may make graceful . ſpreading 
plants, and afford an agreeable ſalutary retreat for 


men or cattle from the ſcorching ſummer heats. 


FETT 47 n — > 
Tux firſt ſtep to be taken in this buſineſs, is, 


to mark out What trees (if any) you intend ſhould 


remain on the ſpot, as alſo thoſe you mean to re- 
move for planting again, leaving them at ſuch 


for making a deep trench round each plant for 
undermining them the following ſeaſon. This 
being done, in autumn grub out by the roots all 


the others, and trench the ground at leaſt three 
feet deep, of whatever quality it be, which will 
encourage many ſpreading roots from the ſides, 


and better prepare them for what is to enſue. 

Early in the ſucceeding ſpring, cut your trees 

over at a ſuitable height, a good deal flanting, im- 

mediately above where buds are, or branches 

have been, and rub over the wound with pitch, 

or cover it witha plaiſter of clay mixed with horſe- 
| OY ER... © 
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dung, ſuch as has been directed for grafts. It is 


impoſſible juſtly to aſcertain the height theſe trees 
ſhould: be reduced to, that depending on their 
proportions, as the ſtrong-· bodied plants muſt be 


cut higher than the more ſlender of the fame 
height. I ſhall ſuppoſe them, from ſtanding very 
thick, to be drawn the length of twenty-five feet; 


in that event, cutting them from twelve to fiſteen 


feet high may probably be about a proper medi- 
um, but the preciſe ſtandard muſt depend on ſome 
little knowledge in the operator, or rather direc - 
tor, as indeed the wounding or pruning of trees 


of every kind, and for every particular purpoſe, 


ought not to be left to the barbarity of common 
labourers, but have more attention beſtowed, and 
gentler treatment given them, than they uſually 
meet with. . e 


Tue general practice in caſes of this kind, is 
reducing. both the tops and roots of the tree at 
the ſame time: But this is a ſeverity they will not 
bear; for though they may outlive it a few years, 
it will be but in a conſumptive way, from which 
they never fully recover: Therefore, to do this 
effectually, two years more muſt at leaſt be em- 


Tux following ſpring then, make a trench be- 
tween three and four feet deep, and full four feet 
wide, round all the plants to be removed: Bend 
the tree ſo far to one ſide, as that you can come 
eaſily at the downright roots; after which, with 
a ſharp hatchet, cut them acroſs, but leave the fide- 
roots, particularly thoſe neareſt the ſurface, as 
little diſturbed as may be: This being done, re- 
place the plant in its former upright ſtation, and 
throw back the earth taken from about it. 
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A vEar after, open the ſame trench, and 1 
ſhorten all the ſpreading ſide- roots, which will £4 
much increaſe their number, and make the earth F 
adhere to them when the trees are raiſed for good, N 
and which they may be the ſucceeding ſeaſon, but a * | 
it will {till be better if they remain another. It 7% 
may naturally occur, that if any of the trees are r 
to remain, reducing their overgrown heights is * 


all that is neceſſary to be done with them. 


Tux reaſon of taking two or three ſeaſons for 
preparing theſe roots in the manner directed, is, 
that the ſtrength of the trees may be as little im- 
paired as poſſible, particularly ſuch as you intend 
to grow lofty in the pyramidal form, which, when = 
all the wounding operations are performed alt 

once, they cannot do, as the ſhoots, from weak- 

neſs, will not grow perpendicular, but looſe and 
ſtraggling, though, by uſing theſe precautions, 
and having this patience, which in the main is | 
loſing no time, the upright ſhoots will be ſtraight 4 
and vigorous before the trees are raiſed, and, be- 1 
ing furniſhed with plenty of young freſh roots, | [ 
they will riſe with bulks of earth about them, and 1 
continue in a healthful ſtate. Dog. | 11 


Fox the beſt manner of planting theſc trees, 
Tee the Mk. | 
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